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I flug andi /. hing 
5 1 debted in may reſpefts to the author 
. of ti the Divine Le; gation, that 1 ſhould hive 
thought it a kind 95 omiſſic ton, in s ſending 1h15 
7 tranſlation of it abroad, not Zo have pub. 
 litly acknowledged the obligation. While < 
endeavour to diſcharge my duty by this ad- 
dreſs, 1 am pleaſed to think that T ene 
to the intention of the author of this Eſay, 
whoſe candour in every reſpect is equal to 
bis learning. Ingenui eſt fateri per quem 
profeceris. He is ingenuous in expreſſing 
the pleaſure he received, whenever he found 
that his tho ughts c coincided with ours: he 
is ingenuous in acknowledging his having 
e of your * thoſe remarks 
A 2. ee 


„ DE DICAT1O ON. 


aon Hierog Iyphics, which enrich this E, 
e: he is ingenuous, in fone, in de- 

abe, thee dt bout hu, afiflknce; d 
ſould 3 found it difficult to ſucceed in 


the enquiry concerning the invention 22 
ow Can it be then thought ext 


nary, that I ſhould return pos i 
in in 25 name, and in behalf of. 5 — 5 
branch of literature, which ; Jou haveſo hap- 
7 ly _luftrated * 9 I hope not. H. Ws 
Jam pleaſed with the idea of, e execu Aung a 
commiſſion, which affords t me an 1 
of expreſſing ibe real efteem I have Ver 
a Gentleman, who has dane fuch eminent 
far”: 70 W and lter. To A, 
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dite es "ro 318 rods 925) 10511 
RUTH being cke end of all philo- 
2 ſophical reſearthes, an impartial 
regard to this important point is 
the characteriſtie of every candid inquirer. 
Among thoſe, who have made the Human 
Underftanding the ſubject of their inveſtiga- 
tions, none ſeems to have been more deſerying 
of this title; than the Author of the following 
Eſfay. Engaged in the examination of a ſub- 
ject, which though intimately preſent to us, 
Wann A 3 ſeem 
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ms involved in great obſcurity, be took 
care to diveſt himſelf of all prejudice, paying 
no regard to eſtabliſhed forms of ſchools, nor 
to any other authority, than that of reaſon. 
He cultivated the true metaphyſics with care, 
in order to deſtroy the falſe and adulterate; 
ſo that he ſeems to have removed thoſe bram- 
bles by which the weakneſs of ſuperſtition , 
and the 1 1gnorance of falſe pretenders to learn- 
ing, has been hitherto. protected. Thus he 
has been doing real ſervice to learning, and 
opening, as it were, a new and eaſier path 
through che avenues of the firſt philoſoghy. 
With regard to the truths which he has de- 
monſtrated, they are ſuch as contribute to 
aſſiſt each other; and they form all together a 
chain, whoſe parts are cloſely connected. 
Hie has fixed the ſignification of terms, ſo 
às to render it ' impoſſible for any one to be 
miſtaken; and all his proofs are built on the 
inconteſtable principles of experiment. In 
endeavouring to clear his ſubject of the thorns 
;of the ſchools, he has ſometimes attempted 
to ſtrew it with flowers, though with a ſpar- 
ig” hand, ag a conviction that ſolidity is 
preferable 


1 
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The, TRANSLATOR's PREFACE; vil; | 
preferable to brilliancy and ſhow, and that 
the ſure way to pleaſe a ſenſible, reader etl 
have.reaſon-on. our ſiddle. 

In making this arduous inquiry he 8 fol 
lowed. the footſteps of the celebrated Mr. 
Locke, not amuſing his reader with airy ſpe- 5 
culations about the nature of the human 
mind, but attempting to make an exact ana- 
lyſis of its powers and capacity, to know its 
operations, to aſcend to the origin and for- 
mation of our ideas, in order to ſettle the 
boundaries of human knowledge. While he. 
* thus intent upon diſcovering the ſecret, 

and principles by which, the under- 

8 is actuated, in its operations, he has. 

carried his reſearches. {till farther, and ſhewn 

how one operation or principle af the mind. 

depends upon another, Which again may be 

reſolved into one more general and univerſal. 
Thus directed by the light of experiment, he. 

has found out a ſolution of the moſt difficult 

problems concerning the intellectual operati- 
ons, and, as he ſays himſelf, he has reduced 

to a ſingle principle whatever r clates, ta the 

human underſtanding. 


Bl 1 
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any nam ban be ſaidto have had weight! 


This is the more remarkable, as he feetiis to 
hies But an indifictent opinion uf iu Gun 
_ coufitrythey,” thoſe great thetaphyſicians Des 

Cartes and Mallebranche, the former of whoth- 
he charges with being a ſtranger to the origin and 
formation of Ideas, the other with mętaphyft 


cal rxveries. Thus he ſhews himſelf 'a friend 


to truth whetevet he finds it; and as ſuch he 
cou d not but Have a regard for a writer,” 
whoſe memory Will be ever revered by theſe: 
who have any taſte for ſound reaſoning.” 
And yet here our author Rill preſerves his 
uſuul impartiality, and freedom: for though 
lie allows chat Mr. Locke is the only philoſo- 
Fer that has ſubeeeded in the ſtudy of has 


man undetſtanding; though he allows him to 


have the heneur ef being the firſt to demon- 
ſtrate, thatouf knowledge is derived from the 
ſenſes; in Thott; though he allows that he 
ſebifis to be the firſt who ever handled the 


ſubject of language like a Phileſopher, yet ko 


un r 
| What 


— 
— - 


2 TANs ATG PA ix 
what he ſays, or from being any way influ- 
ended by his authority. Hence he not Only 
takes notice of his neglecte und omifftons, 
elpecialiy concerning the manner ef acquiring 

the habit of the operations of the mind, 
which indeed was the occaſion of this Sup- 
pletnent; but he likewiſe remarks that there 
are ſevetral articles in his fourth book, in- 
titled, Of / bnowkedge, which he is far from 
approving. What articles theſe are he omits 
to mention, becauſe they belong to the ex- 
tenſion of ideas, which dees not come un- 
der his plun: but as he has ſtrongly oppoſ- 
ed Mr. Locke in this Eſſay, p. 184. el feq. 
and as he has ſince written a treatiſe on 
ſenſations, in Which he candidly acktiowledpes 
himſelf in an error, to the great honour of dur 
Engliſh philbſopher, it will not, I Rope be 
thought an impertinent digreſſion, * bas 
tempt to give a review df the hole contro- 
verſy, e hy 
1 Tor 
Mr. wech uu ſecond book of kis _ 
on human underſtanding, p. 107, obſerves, 
, 2 40 « that 


xj The TxansL4t0r's PETA. 
that the ideas we receive from ſenſation, are 
often altered in grown people by the judg- 
« ment, without our taking notice of it. Thus 
« jet, being ſet. before our eyes, the idea there- 
«by imprinted in our minds is of a flat circle, 
«variouſly ſhadowed, with ſeveral degrees of 
tight and brightneſs coming to our eyes: but 
ti being accuſtomed to perceive what kind of 
**, appearances convex bodies are wont to make 
in us, what alterations are made in the reflexi- 
«,ons of light by the difference of the ſenſible 
figure of bodies; the judgment preſentlyalters 
the appearances into their cauſes; and from 
« xhat variety of ſhadow or colour, collecting 
"th the figure, it makes it paſs for a mark of fi- 
bare, and frames to itſelf the perception of a 
©. convex figure, and an uniform colour, when 
— idea we receive from thence is only a plane 
variouſſy coloured, as is evident in painting. 

This he illuſtrates further from the famous pro- 
blem of Mr. Molineux, which is, Suppoſe 
Ja man born blind, and now adult, and taught 
| s his touch to e 

' mach | and 


The TrANsLAaTOR's:PrEPACE, Att 
cc and a ſphere of the ſame: metal, and nighly 
of the ſame bigneſs ; if he was made to. foe, 
« quere whether by his fight before he touched 
« them, he could diſtinguiſh which is the globe 
« and which the cube? Mir-Locke thinks 6 5 
Mr. Molineux, that he could not. For 


S though he has obtained the experience of 


% how ea globe, how a cube affects his touch; 
te yet he has not yet attained the experience, 
« that what affects his touch ſo or ſo, muſt af- 
i fect his ſight ſo or ſo . 
This opinion the Abbè Condillac endea- 
vours to refute, p. 154. His reaſons are 
theſe: Mr. Locke's whole argument ſup- 
poſes that the image impreſſed on the eye at 
the ſight of a globe is only a circle, with dif- 
ferent degrees of light, and variouſly ſha- 
wiſe, what our author at that time thought to 
be falſe, that the impreſlipn conſtantly made 
on the mind, gives us only the perception of 
this circle; that if we ſee the globe of a con» 
vex figure, it is becauſe having acquired by 
the W of this n. and know-- 
we eee een i 9 ing 


_ i T7ho/TaatisLavor's:Panvact? 
 Ing\what-fort- of image it roduces in us by 
the ſight, we have accuſtomod ourſelves, con- 
trary to the idea ve receive frum thenee, to 
tions he ſays, that Mr. Locke without proof 
advantes, that the idea receivcd by ſenſation 
repreſents nothing more than the image which 
we know to be imprinted on the eye. He 
ſays further, that there are a great many 
reaſons for rejecting thoſe judgments to which 
Mr. Locke has recourſe :. for, this philoſopher 
firſt of all ſuppoſes that we know what fort 
of images are produced within us by convex 
bodies, a knowledge which far the greateſt 
Part of mankind have not. 5 Secondly, it 
would be in vain, to ſtrive to join theſe judg- 
ments to iſion; we ſhould never confound 
them, as Mr. Locke ſuppoſes ; but we ſhould 
ſee one way and judge another. A third 
weuſon, is the impoſſibility of making us 
have a conſciouſneſs of this ſort of judg- 
ments. Nor would it ſignify to ſay, that a 
great many things ſeem to pais in the mind, 
of which we take no manner of notice. It 
is true we might forget theſe judgments the 

minute 


/ 


e inetd see Pike Kon * 
invite after we had framed them: but We 
were to make them the object of dur re. 

flexion, our confciouſneſs' concerning! them 
would be (6: ſtrong, hat we ſnould never 
be able to entertain the leaſt doubt about 
Sem. e meonaniiont ters 16 toro 3 
- Such was thi ſtate ofthis. comroveiſyyi as 
#' ſtakds zn the following Efſay;/-whew: dur 
_ avthar publiſhed! his treatiſ 00) (nſatiu 
ends. Having had leiſure! e ednfder thus 
ſubject mort axtentively, lie found hiriſelf 
nn error, and from Ris : grtat regard to 
truth; he confeſſed that he 2trid been led 
| away by prejudice to be of a! differento04 
pinion from Mr. Locke. But I ſhall i qive 
His retractation in his own Wwordsy Its im- 
«' poſſible fot us to recollect the Ignoranoe in 
ti hich we were born : ' this is a ſtate which 
«/Jeaves no traces behind it. We remember 


to have been ignorant of no more than we 
r* remember to have learnt; and even to ob- 
_ , *'ſexve that we learn, we muſt know fome- 

* we muſt have diſcerned ſome ideas, 
e to obſerve that we are ſenſible of our now 
3 ideas, which before we had not. 
2 5 0 © There- 


xiv. The TzanNsLATOR's PrEFACE.'” 
Therefore this reflex memory, which. 
6 renders us ſo ſenſible at this time of day 
4 of the tranſition from one notion to an- 
t other, cannot aſcend to the firſt ideas: en 
the cantrary it ſuppoſes them, and this is 
«. the origin of that inclination we bw 
ce think they are innate. To ſay; that we 
have learnt to ſee, to hear, to taſte, to 
ti feel, to touch, . the ſtrangeſt para- 
4 dox in the world. Nature ſeems to have 
given us the intire uſe of our ſenſes, at the 
*, very inſtant ſne formed us; and we ima- 


c gine we always uſed them without any ſort 
ti of ſtudy; becauſe this uſe is now grown fa- 


6 miliar td us by exerciſe and habit. 


-< guch were the prejudices I had imbibed; 


ee firſt 1 publiſned my Eſſay on the 
& Origin of Human Knowledge. Nor could 
«©, I be. convinced of my error by the argu- 
“ ments of Mr. Locke, concerning a perſon 


t born blind, and now adult, who had ac» 


e quired the uſe of his ſight. I maintained 
<« contrary to the opinion of that philoſo- 
4 pher; that the eye naturally judges of fi- 
gure, magnitude, ſituation and diſtance.” .. 


Our. 


vis rhiſtake, © proetedst&-iniention by hat 


7 * 4 7 y | , 
| % 
; 
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oiDhr author having chu acknewüellg⸗ 


Mean b 
Jett „With — 4 Feen 
lady, ef a philoſophic turn of mind, whoſe 


lively imagination, and ſolid judgment, parts 
ſo ſeldom united in the ſame perſon, he tales 


un opportunitity to commend. In theſe con- 
Ferences he Was convinced, and he has the 


complaiſanee to ſuy chat the lady convinced 


him, of che neceſſity of conſidering the ſeriſes ; 
ſeparately, of exactly diſtinguiſhing the ideas 
we receive from each, of obſerving the pro- 
greſs with which they gain inſtruction, and 


2 what manner they aſſiſt each other. For 


this purpoſe he fancied to himſelf a ſtatue in- 


ternally organized like ourſelves, and animat- 
ed by a ſoul deſtitute of all ſorts of ideas. 


He ſuppoſed likewiſe that the external ſurface 
of marble did not permit this ſtatue to have 
the free uſe of any of its ſenſes ; but he re- 
ſerved + to himſelf the liberty of opening 
them, as he thought proper, to ſuch different 
impreſſions as ſuited their organs, He thought 


fit 
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fit to begin, with. the ſmell, bogapſe of all the = 
ſens it contributes the leaſt 30 human knows = 
ledge The others ſucceſſively, became the 
objec: of his- xeſgarches, and after having 
conſidered them ſeparately and jointly, he 
perceived that the ſtatue grey to he an ani? 
mal; capable of en nn own preſert 
vation. g amp 2:7! 1 bl 

Having enen this e he obſer vas 
chat the principle which determines this ſtatye 


0 dhe exerciſe of its faculties, is plain and 


ſumple the ſenſations themſelves include it : 
theſe being all of their own nature either ar 
greeable or diſagrecable, the ſtatue hay an 


ntereſt in enjoying the former, and relin- | 


quiſhing the latter, Now it is evident, that 
_ this. intereſt is ſufficient to give riſe to the 
operations of the underſtanding and the will. 
Judgment, reflexion, deſires, paſſions, &c; are 
anly the very ſame ſenſation differently trans- 
e. ** . . to t n aR- 


ner 


— 442 The Abbe Condillac was fentble of an objeRtiop #gaigſt 
what is here advanced, viz. that brutes have ſenſations, and 

| yet their foul is not ſuſceptible of the ſame faculties as chat of 
man. This he admits to be true; but in anſwer he obferves, 
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ver of;uſe to ſuppoſe that the ſoul holds the | 
ſeveral faculties, - with which it is endowed; 
immediately of nature. Natute gives us or. 
gans, to inform us by pleaſure what objefts | 
we are to ſeek, and by pain what objects cv 
are to avoid. But there it ſtopsʒ / and leaxes 
to axperienee the care of malcing us contract 
habitudes, and of finiſhing the work it has 
begun. This conſideration is new, and ſhewa 
how; ſimple, and at the ſame time how ad- 
nyrable, are the ways of ,providence;{ Ad- 
misable, that to qecaſion ideas, deſites, habi- 
tudes. and talents of every kind, nothing more 
ſhould be wanting n 85 
to pleaſure and pain! . % 


chat the organ of feeling is leſs perſec i in the fy them z 454 2 
3 be che 6ccafional cauſe of All the 


are, obſerved in us. , He ſays phe octafonal dat, he. 
caſe ſenſation are properly modes © he mine, and the or- 


zins can only occaſion them. From theuee à philofophet 
ought to conclude, | agreeably to what religion teaches, chat 


5 the ſoul o brutes is of an order eſſentially different from that 


of man. or would it become che wiſdom of che Deity to 
Permit that a ſpirit capable of raifing itſelf to every kind of 
knowledge, of diſcovering its duty, and of deſerving puniſh- 
ment or rewards, ſhould be F 
the occaſion of faculties neceſſary for animal life?? 


1 4 7 
” * £ # * „ F.# f „ # 
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But tb return to dur anther, before the 
forms' his fuppoſitions concerhing the ftarue, 
heo teils us, thi it is of che utmoſt eonfe- 
qfience to put ourſelven exactly in ins! phate; 
im order to mae our obſervations) We mut 
begin tb exiſt at the ſame tim as the ſtetusz we 
woft haven fingle fene, whert it has but u fins 
ge ſenſe; we. muſt acquire the ſame ideas as 
t ac, we muſt corttract the ſame ha 
bits, and ina werd be exactly what that ſtatus 
1. It wih not he able to judge of thinks as 
vie ub, till it has our ſenſes and our ep 
runde ; nor ſhall we judge lie it, till wo fups 
. pol varſulves. deprived of every thing Which 
it wants. This ing ren 10 cose no 
_ to his remarks. 


as bas : 


Beginning with e Under which at cnn, 
ſelves: do not judge of external obſects, and 
which he ſuppoſes to be the Imell, hearing, 
taſte, and fight, de inquires into the ideas vf 
a, ſtatue: confined firſt to the ſenſe of ſmell; 
next to che ſenſe of hearing; then to felt 
and Bearing; then to the fenſe of taſte Alone ; 
and then to taſte; ſmell, and hearing, all thres 
united. He * that with a ſingle ſenſe 
134 the 


FP * 99 
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tha ſtatue is capable of giving its atten- 
tion ef |remembering, compating. judging; 
cifcerning; imagining z. that it has abſtract 
notions, ideas of number and duration; that 
it in acquainted with general and particular 
truths; that it forms defires, is actuated by: 
paſſions, ĩs capable of love, fear, and furprize, 
and in fine, that it contracts habits. From 
thence he concludes, that with a ſingle ſenſe; 
the underſtanding hath as many faculties, ag 
with all the five. Thoſe which ſrem to us to be 
particular, are only theſe very faculties, appli- 
ed to a greater number of objects. 

f we conſider that to remember, te com- 
pare, to judge, to diſcern, to have abſtract 
ideas, to know general and particular truths, 


are no more than different modes of being at- 


tentive; to have paſſions, to love, to hate, 
to hope, 
modes of deſire; and in ſhort that to be at- 
tentive and to deſire, are originally no more 


than to perceive; we may conclude, that ſens 


ca . 


a 1 Fun 


to fear, to will, are only different 


— 
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3 if we conſider that there are no 

ſenſations abſolutely indifferent, we ſhall like- 
wiſe conclude, that the different degrees of 
pleaſure and pain, are the law by which our 
ſeveral faculties are produced. This principle 
may aſſume the names of want, ſurprize and 
others, which our author indeed is content 
to give it; ſtill it is always the ſame. For 
we are always excited either by pleaſure or 
pain, in whatever we do through want or 
ſurprize. And indeed our firſt ideas are no- 
thing but pain, or pleaſure. Theſe: are-ſoon 
ſucceeded by others, which make room for 
compariſons, from whence ariſe our firſt wants 
and deſires. In order to ſatisfy theſe, our 
reſearches are productive of other ideas, which 
are ſtill productive of freſh: appetites. The 
ſurprize which renders us ſenſible of any 
extraordinary event, occaſionally augments the 
activity of our faculties; and a chain is form- 
ed, whoſe links are alternately ideas and de- 
fires, the tracing of which will be a means 


to diſcover the whole * of human 
8 ORC: 


From 


— 
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From the conſideration of the ſenſes above- 


mentioned, our author is led next to view the 


ſtatue as confined to the ſenſe of ſeeing; and 
here he ſays we have a great many prejudi- 
ces to ſtruggle with. We are ſo accuſtomed 
to judge by the eye, of objects that ſurround 
us, that we never imagine we could have judged 
otherwiſe, the very firſt moment we beheld the 


| light. At firſt we fancy that we have al. 


ways. ſeen as we ſee at preſent, and that all 
our ideas are innate. If a philoſopher, hap- 
pens to ſuſpect that our ideas derive their 
original from the ſenſes, a thouſand difficul- 
ties are ſtarted by thoſe who are prejudiced in 
favour of the contrary opinion. They aſk 


the colour, the taſte, the ſmell of thought: 


and the philoſopher, who is in a hurry. to de- 
termine, before he has examined the origin 


of our ideas, finds himſelf puzzled, But 


philoſophy takes a new ſtep: it finds that 
our ſenſations are not the real qualities of ob- 
jects, but on the contrary, that they are 
modes of the mind. From thence it was 
eaſy to conclude, that we perceive nothing 4 
1 in „H wig 31s, but 
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pecting an external ſpace. 
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but within ourſdves ; coh{bquently - chat a 
man confined to the ſenſe of ſmell, would 
have been ſmell; to the tafte, would have 
been taſte; to the hearing, would have been 
ſound; to the fight, would have been light 


and colour. Then the greateſt difficulty 
would have been to imagine, how we con · 
| tract the habit of referring ſenſations that are 


within ourſelves, to the objects that occaſion 
them, when the ſenſes have no means of ſuſ⸗ 


But conſidering the properties oy” feel. 
ing, we ſhould have perceived that this 
ſenſe is capable of diſcovering that ſpace, 
and of directing the other ſenſes to refer their 
ſenſations to the bodies ſpread around them : 
then even thoſe who were prejudiced againſt 
this truth, would have begun at leaſt to 
form ſome doubt. They would have agreed, 
” that with the ſimelf or taſte, we ſhould 
have thought ourſelves to be nothing but 
ſmell or taſte. The hearing would have ad- 
mitted of more diſpute, by reaſon of the ha- 
bit we have formed of perceiving ſounds, as 
ſomething without us. However, this ſenſe 
has 


— 
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bout them, that we ſhould: have agreed>þt 
length, that it n de chern by it⸗ 
ſell. 6,965 O99 | erm el! 
But how gold: the/Gok+be; anformed: by 
the touch ; the fight that judges of diftannes 
to which the touch cannot reach? By 
analogy we mould have. judged” that it 
muſt be the ſame caſe with this as wich 
the other ſenſes : the impreſſion. of light, 
being intirely in the cye, we might n- 
jecture that we ſee only within ourſelves; 
when: we: have nat as yet learnt to refer bur 
ſenſations to an external objet. We ſhould 
therefore have ſuppoſed, that of ourſelves 
we have no knowledge but of light and oo 
ing explained in what manner with the affiſt- 

ance of the touch we come to judge of the 
objects contained in ſpace, there would have 
been nothing wanting Wann to re- 


move all our 1. = 
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After theſe"remarks] our author ſays- it 


muſſt in juſtice be acknowledged, that Mts 


Molineux was the firſt who formed conjee- 
tures on the queſtion before us: that this gen- 


tleman communicated his thought to Mr. 


Locke, who agreed with him, that a man born 
blind, upon being made to ſee, would not diſ- 
tinguiſn by his ſight a globe from a cube. This 
conjecture was afterwards confirmed by the 
experiments my ka Fan N it had 
Occaſioned. 2113 
Having paid this en to Mr. Mo— 
lineux and to Mr. Locke, our author returns 
to his ſtatue, and thinks himſelf authorized to 
affirm, that with the ſenſe of viſion only it could 
ſee nothing but light and colours, and that ĩt 


eould not judge there is any object withou tit 


ſelf. ; that it would perceive colours only as 


 modes.of its on exiſtence; at the firſt inſtant 


it Would ſee them confuſedly; afterwards it 
would diſtinguiſn them one from the other; 
then it would come to diſcern ſeveral toge- | 
ther; Ora. e- 


fituation, or motion. 


Hitherto + 


| 3 | 5 
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.  Hitherto' he had treated of choſe ſenſte 
which. of themſelves do not judge of external 
objects; be comes now to the only ſenſe that 
does; Which is that of feeling. And here he 
examines into the ſeveral degrees of ſenſation 
which a man may have, who is reduced to 
this ſingle ſenſe. Beginning with the very 


that ſituation has no idea of extenſion or mo- 
tion. Then he explains in what manner a 
man continuing motionleſs begins to feel him- 
ſelf in ſome meaſure extended; and how hav- 
ing the uſe of his hands, he comes to diſcover 
has body, and finds that there is ſomething 
in, the wants and deſires of aman conſined to 
the ſenſe of feeling: the manner in which he 
begins to diſcover ſpace; the ideas he may .ac- 
quire, ſuch as of pleaſure, pain, number, figure, 
duration, ſpace, immenſity, eternity, & cc. 
ſome obſervations in order to facilitate what 
he has to ſay concerning the ſight. The 
manner in which the hands judge of objects, 
by means of one, two, or more ſticks, bears 
aff 1 ſo 


| loweſt degree of all, he ſays, that a man in = 
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lo great a. reſomhlance to that, in whacty the 
eye judges of them hy means f the rays; thet 
theſe probleme are generally explained, the 


part which it actually holds. It does not 
know it is extended, conſequently it cannot 
judge of the diſtance of thoſe hodies to which 
it reaches. This ſtick may be differently in: 
clined, and then it makes different ampreſſions 
o the hand. But theſe impreſſions do nat 
inform it that it is inelined, ſo long as it is | 
 noran ant of its being extended,” (Conſequently 
it gannot diſcover the different Gtuations of 
objects. To judge chereby of diſtances, it muſt 
have felt the whole length of che ſtick; am 
+6 judge of ſituntions by the umnpreffion it re- 
cCeives from the ſtiek; it is nereſſary that white 


it holds it with one hand, ſhould examine 


its. direction with the other. So long as it is 
incapable of judging of che direction of two 
Ricks, whoſe | length it knows, and which 
it holde, one with the right hand, and the 
ocher with the left ; it cannot tell o hether they 
croſs one another in any part, nor whether 
25 their 
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their extremities join, or axe wide from each 
other. It will often imagine that it muchestwo 
bodies vhen it touches but one; it will imagine, 
| a thing to be above which is below, and vice 
verſe. But as Joon as it becomes capable of re- 
| marking che different directions, according to 
the diffenent ĩmpreſſions, then it will know the 
Gtuation of the fticks, and thereby ſhall. judge 
of the ſituation of bodies, Then it no longer 
refers the ſenſations tranſmitted by the tick, to 
on che contrary it feels on the oppoſite extre- 
mity, the ſoſtneſs or hardneſs of thoſe bodies, 
to which it extends; and this habit ſnhall make 
it diſtinguiſn ſonſations, which, it did not diſ- 
— ft Ai Ai 
| — inde the different, ſenſe 
fngly conſidered, our author proceeds now. 
to che moſt curious part, and what moſt re- 
lates to our purpoſe, namely, the man- 
ſenſes to judge of external objects. Hav- 
ing conſidered the touch in conjunction with 
the ſmell and hearing, he inquires how) the 
eye Jearns to bee the diſtance, ſituation, fi- 
d | gure, 
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gure, magnitude, and motion 6f bodies. And 
applying his obſervations to! the ſtatue, the 
firſt thing, he ſays, to be remarked, upon 
making the ſtatue ſee, would be its ſurprize. 
80 long as it was confined to the ſenſe of feel · 
ing, there was no poſſibility of its Judging 
of magnitude, ſituation, and diſtance, by 
means of two ſticks, of which it neither 
knew the length nor direction. Now the rays 
are to the eye, what a ſtick is to the hand; 
and the eye may be looked upon as an organ, 
which in ſome meaſure has an infinite number 
of hands, to lay hold of an infinite number 
of ſticks. If the'eye was capable by itſelf of 
knowing the length and direction of the rays, 
it might, like the hand, refer to one extre- 
mity what it perceived at the other, and thus 
judge of magnitude, diſtance, and ſituation: 
But the ſenſation it feels, ſo far from inform 
ing it of the length and direction of the rays, 
does not even acquaint it whether there be 
any length and direction at all. Beſides, the 
eye wants the aſſiſtance of the touch, to 
form a habit of the motions proper for viſion; 
to accuſtom itſelf to refer its ſenſations to the 

extremity 
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extremity: of the rays; or thereabouts; and to 
on, and figure. 92 14-07 enn 
hand on its eye, and the colours diſappear; 
it draws back its hand, and the colours appear 
that theſe colours are not modes of its exiſt- 
ence, but that they are ſomething impalpable, 
which it perceives, on the top of its eye, as ãt 
finger. It ſees that theſe colours form a ſur- 
face, and this luminous ſurface appears im- 
menſe; but every thing is repreſented in 
great confuſion. For as colours do not 
of themſelves convey an idea of extenſion, 
the eye is incapable of diſtinguiſhing magni- 
tude, figure, or ſituation, but ſo far as it 
figure, and ſituation, are known to it ſome 
other way. Now it has no knowledge of 
theſe things, ſo long as it ſtill beholds the 
colours as a ſurface. juſt - upon it. The 
touch muſt learn it to remove the colours to 
ſome diſtance, and to ſee- them on objects 
wi with 
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with- whoſe magnitude, figure, and fituation, 
this ſenſe is welt acquaimed. The ſtatue tien 
begins to judge this ſurface at fongilMance's 
it ſees the colours on the extertiat bodies; 
and, farprized at this diſcovery; e tries 
all mound, whether it cannot touch every 
thing it ſees. Its hand merts witk a body 
of a new colour, and its eye pereeives. ano 
ther ſurface, ſo that the ſame experiments a- 
dues it to form the ſame judgments, It pats 
ts hand en every thing round about it; and 
by touching a body painted with different co- 
tours, its eye contracts the habit of diſtin- 
guiſhing Sores on a 8 een it * 
at a diſtanſte. * 
Thus by e ee its dads 
from its eye, to external bodies, and from 
the bodies to its eye, it learns to meaſure dif- 
tances. It ſtudies the different impreſſions, 
which its eye receives every time, and having 
accuſtomed itſelf to connect theſe impreſſions 
with the diſtances known by feeling, it ſees 
objects ſometimes ntarer, or ſometimes far- 
ther off, becauſe it ſees them where it reaches 
them by the touch, | 
%% 1 The 


| Beltoſds/is extended, round] ti proriſtertt. 
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ne frſt thine, fut duke, it directs its 
ſight towards a globe, He res 
ectves from Gebe repreſciitotthy@ fat citcle; - 
differetitly ſhidowed and deleted. It doc not 
therefore us yet Re # globe,” nor des it ewe Uf 
Miiguiſh# drcle y becauſe tg eye has not Y 
Karttt to regulite its motions Air order toi tak 
the whole figure. But it touches the 
globe; and dttecting its ſight by che han bee 
the whole ſurface} it judges tar tie cobur it 


This experiment is repeated; aud thereby it 
| repeats the fume judgment Thus it city 
che ideas of” fotundity and eonvexity; "with 
che impreſſon made on it by ar mri 
ture of ſhade and colour. After wrards it tHies 
tt judge of a globe, which it liks never touch- 
ed. At firſt it is purzled, but upon feeling 
ies tinvertainty-is removed: and in conſequence 
of the habit it has framed: of judging that it 
es a globe, this judgment is perfornied with 
ſuelt uickneſs and / certainty; and the iden bf 
this figure is ſb ſtrongly contiefted Wich 4 
ſurface, on which there is a certain 'pt6por- 
tion of ſhade and colours, that at length it 


ſees 
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ſees. eyery time nothing but what it has often 
ſaid ĩt ought to, ſee. Stlog '$ 251 en Ai 
In like manner it ſhall each 40 diſtinguiſh 
a cube, hen the ehe having ſtudied the im? 
pPreſſions it receiyes at the very: time that the 
hand feels the angles and ſideg of this figur. 
it hath contracted the habit of obſerving, in 
different degrees of light, the ſame angles and 
the ſame ſides. The reaſon therefore why, che 
eye ſees a, figure. diſtinctly, is becauſe, the 
hand has taught it i how to take in the whole 
at oncez it muſt; direct the eye to the different 
parts of a body, ſo as to male. it give its at- 
tention, firſt to one, then to two, and after- 
wards to a greater number; and at the ſame 
time to the different impreſſions of light. If 
it did not ſtudy each part ſeparately, it could 
never ſee the intire figure; and if it did not 
ſtudy, with what variety the light acts upon it, 
it would ſee only flat ſurfaces, Thus the ſta- 
tue comes to. diſtinguiſh ſo. many things at 
once, only becauſe, having obſerved them ſe- 
parately, it recollects in an inſtant the Gveral 

err it ſucceſſively framed, 10 er 
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_ +It4is-the hand that, fixing tie ght to the 
ingraves them all in the memory. Fhe eye 
pereeiyes them, where the touch telle them 
they dught to be, and exactly in that fatuatis 
an. It is the hand that learns this organ to 
judge at tha ſame time of magnitude. For as 
ſodnq as it ſnews the colours on the objet it 
touches; it delineates a ſurface: of a limited 
extent, In ſhort, it is the hand that makes 
the eye perceive the motion of bodies; - be« 
- cauſe it accuſtoms this organ to follow the 
objects; which it . from one point of 
ſpace to another. „ 299) 45-7116 29018 
Hitherto the * Þ hes taken a view only 
of thoſe objects which are within the reach of 
its hand: for with theſe it muſt begin. It 
has not yet learnt to ſee any further. Tho 
motion indeed of its body has informed ĩt that 
ſpace muſt be much more extended; but it 
does not imagine how this ſpace will be able to 
appear ſo to the eye. As it ſees within the 
reach of its hand, only becauſe having fre- 


quently beheld, and at the ſame time felt the 
„ vitin that ſpace, it has ſo ſtrongly 


b © connected 
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connected the judgments of feeling with the 
ſenſations of viſion, that ſeeing and judging 
are formed at the ſame time, and confounded 
together ; ſo-it-ſhall not be able to ſee any fur- 
ther, till new experiments make it confound 
with thoſe ſenſations, the judgments it hath 
formed on other diſtances. It perceives 
à ſpace about two feet diſtant from it: 
the eye inſtructed by the touch meaſures its 
parts, determines the figure and ſize of ob- 
jects incloſed within it, places them at diffe- 
rent diſtances, judges of their ſituation, moti- 
on, and reſt. As to the objects that are far- 
ther off, it ſees them all at the extremity of 
that incloſure which bounds its ſight; it 
perceives them as upon a luminous ſurface, 
concave, and immoveable. They appear to 
have figure, becauſe the experience it has had 
in reſpect to thoſe that are within the reach of 
its hand is ſufficient for this effect. If they 
move horizontally, it ſees them paſs from one 
part of the ſurface to another; if they ap- 
proach or draw back, it only ſees them in- 
creaſe or diminiſh in a very ſenſible manner. 
But-it does not judge of their real magnitude : 
bat: 5, for 
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for the reaſon of its having learnt to diſtinguiſn 
the objects contained within its ſphere, by the 
eye, was hecauſe the touch had made it con- 
nect different ideas of magnitude with the diffe- 
rent impreſſions made on the eye. No theſe 
impreſſions vary in proportion to the diſtan- 
ces, fince the images diminiſh or increaſe in 
the ſame proportion. Therefore as it has 
not made any experiments to connect theſe 
impreſſions with the magnitudes within the 
diſtance of a few ſteps, it cannot judge of diſ- 
tant objects, but from the habits it has con- 
tracted.¶ Conſequentiy the impreſſion. made 
by ſmall images, muſt make them appear 
ſmall,” and that of large images muſt make 
them appear large ; for thus it judges of thoſe 


which the touch has placed within the reach 
of its eye. Hence it is that the connexions it 
has formed to judge by the ſight of the magni- 
tude of objects within a foot or two, are not 
ſufficient to frame a tan of thoſe at a 
further diſtance. | 
In the mean time it iretthesiout) its arm 
to lay hold of what it ſees : ſurprized at its 
tofiching nothing, it advances; at length it 
| b 2 | meets 
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meets a by. immediately the judgments of 
this icht agree with! thoſe ci the touch! A 
moment after it draus back; and then the ob- 
jet doeb not feem to be farther: off: but up- 
on ſtretelüng out its hand, and finding it to 
be out:offits reach, ĩt moves tqwards t again, 
and after having dome this feveral times, it 
gradually arcuſtoms itſelf to ſre it beyotid its 


reach. The motion it made to get from 


the object; gives it nearhy an idea of the in- 


dermediate ſpace: it knpus - how big! that 


object was when it touchett It - and if it 
has learnt from the touch to apptehendl it of 
a certain magnitude, at the diſtanc of two 
fett the memory it retains of this magnitude 
directs it to apprehend it of the fame bulk, 
- when at a greater «diſtance! '''Fhen: it is ca- 


pable of judging by the fight, whether ithe 


object draws back, comes forward, or moves 
in any other direction; becauſe it ſees its mo- 
tions in the changes incident to the impreſſi - 
ons made on the eye. It is true theſe changes 
are the ſame, whether it goes towards the ob- 
ject, or the object comes towards it; but the 
nn 2 5 | ſenſation 
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ſenſaticn it has of ita own motion x reſt, does 
bv apy to be miſtaken. 573 A bs vow 5 

The ſtatue -therefore accuſtems itself to 
—— of diſtance, magnitude. 
and motion, with different impreſſions of light. 
It does not indeed know that. the images. im 
printed. on the battom of the eye, dimimiſſi in 
proportion to the diſtances. But it experien- 
ces diffrent ſenſations; and the judgments, of 
which ĩt has formed a habit accorfling: to, cir- 
cumftances, coming to be . confounded with 
| theſe-{enſations, it perceives] the light and co- 
Iours no longer in its eye, but at the other 
extremity.of the rays; as it perceives ſolidity, 
Aluidity,' &c. at the end of the ſtick with 
which it touches external objects. Thus the 
more the eye is directed in its judgment by the 
touch, the greater the ſpace muſt appear. It 
perceives the light and colours, Which being 
diffuſed over the objects, delineate their ſize 
and figure, and repreſent their motion through 
ſpace;/ in a word it ſees them, where it judg- 
es they ought to be. n 6 

Dy ita6ightthe: Ratue comes to diftinguiſhmge 
only thoſe objects which it ceaſes to touch, but 
. Ukewiſe 
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likewiſe thoſe which it never touched at all; 
provided the eye receives the like, or very near 
the like ſenſations. For the touch having 
once connected different judgments, with dif- 
ferent impreſſions of light, theſe impreſſions 
cannot be revived, but the judgments muſt 
be rewived and confounded with them. Thus 
it accuſtoms itſelf by degrees to ſee without 
che help of feeling. And yet the experience 
by which it has learnt to ſee the diſtance, 
| tis, and figure of one body, is not always 
ſufficient to enable it to diſtinguiſh the diſ- 
tance, ſize; and figure of every other. It 
muſt make as many obſervations, as there are 
objects that differently reflect the light; it 
muſt even multiply its obſervations on each 
according to the different degrees of diſtance; 
and after all, notwithſtanding theſe Precauti: 
ons, it ſhall be often miſtaken. 
Thus it is that the ſtatue ſhall learn to 
judge by the eye, of ſpace, diſtance, ſituation, 
figure, and motion. The more it makes uſe 
of this organ, the more it will find the con- 
j by rs of 1 it, The ”_ en the memory 
ö with 
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with the moſt agreeable ideas: it ſupplies the 
_ imperfetion of the other ſenſes; judges of in- 
acceſſible objects; and reaches as far almoſt as 
interminate ſpace. And indeed che ideas acquir- 
ed by viſion are ſo ſtrongly connected with 
all the reſt, that it is hardly any longer poſſible 
for the ſtatue to think of odoriferous, ſonor- 
ous, or tangible. objects, without immediately 
inveſting them with light and colours. The 
eye having contracted the habit of . embracing 
an intire object, or even ſeveral at once, and 
of judging; of their relations; acquires there- 
by ſo ſuperior a diſcernment, that the ſta- 
tue will even chuſe to conſult 1 it ie to 
all the other ſenſes. 

In regard to — ig it 1s ee o 1 na- 
tural for us to judge by the eye, of magnitude, 
figure, diſtance, and ſituation, that a great 
many will find it difficult perhaps to perſuade 
themſelves that this is only a habit conſequent 
to experience. All theſe ideas ſeem ſo inti- 
mately connected with the ſenſations of co- 
lour, that we do not imagine they were ever 
ſeparated. This is the only cauſe, which 
ſtill keeps up that prejudice; but to remove it; 

b 4 —_— 
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entirely, it is ſufficient to make fuch>fuppo- 


ſitions as thoſe above concerning the ſta. 
tue. This ſtatue would certainly believe that 8 
ſmells and ſounds were tranſmitted to it by 
the Gght,-if upon making it ſee, hear, and 
fmell at once, we fuppoſed that theſe "three 
ſenſes were always to be exerciſed at · the ſame 
time; inſomuch that every time it ſa w a par- 
ticular colour it ſhould perceive a particular 
ſmell, and hear a particular ſound; and it ſhould 
ceaſe to ſmell and to hear, chen it ceaſed to ſee, 
The reaſon therefore why it diſtinguiſhes fo 
well what belongs to the hearing and to the 
ſmell, is becauſe ſmells and ſounds are tranſ- 
mitted, without mingling with colours. But 
as the ſenſes of ſeeing and feeling act at the 
ſame time, the one to give us the idea of gh. 
and colours, the other the ideas of magni- 
tude, figur e, diſtance, and | ſituation, it is 
_ with difficulty we diſtinguiſh what belongs to 

each of theſe ſenſes, and we attribute to one 
only, wg wo en r en 7 

all. 
; The fits is therefate enriched at as e. 
ow of the touch, * acting only i in 


con- 


mne. © —  %_ 9 
- 
„ 5 
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conjunction with the latter; or in conſequence 


of the inſtructions received ffom it, ys 
tibtis/are- tnixed-with thoſe ideas for whith f it is 


indebted to tlie touch. Om the cc 
latter acts frequently by itſelf, and dot not 
faffer us to imagine that the ſenfations of 
light and colours belong to it. But if the fta- 
tue were to ſee only the bodies it touched, and 
to touch only the bodies it'faw; it would be 
impoſſible for it to diſtinguiſh the ſenſations 
of ſight; from thoſe f feeling. It would not 
ſo much as fuſpect that it had eyes: it would 
think that its hands had both the ſenſes of 
vifion and touch. It is therefore owing to 
judgments formed by habitual cuſtom, that 
thoſe ideas, which we receive only N the 
1 are attributed to the fight. | cos 
The Abbe Condillac having thus S | 
eur being prompted to attribute to the 
fight thoſe ideas for which we are indebted 
only to the touch, attempts to ſhew by what 
train of reflexions this prejudice i is ſurmount- 
ed. And here he obſerves, that in caſe of every 
low diſcovery, it is well worth our curiofity 

od to 
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1 to be acquainted with the firſt ſuſpicions of 


philoſophers, and eſpecially, with the reflexi- 
ons of thoſe, who came neareſt the truth. 
Mallebranche, according to him, is the firſt, 
who ſays that there are any judgments mixed 
with our ſenſations. The ſame Mallebranche 
takes notice, that a great many will be ſurprized 
at his opinion; and ſo they will, when they 
ſee | his explication. For not being able to 
comprehend how we ſhould form theſe judg- 
ments, he attributes them to God: a very con- 
venient way, and n the laſt . of 
philoſophers. . ds: hee? 

But Mr. Locke, ſays our war was 1 
framing any ſuch ſyſtems. He acknowledges 
that our ſeeing. convex. figures is merely in 
virtue of a judgment which we have formed to 
ourſelves, by habitual cuſtom. And yet the 
reaſon he gives is. not fatisfaQtory. . “ Being 
© accuſtomed to perceive what kind of ap- 

“ pearances convex bodies make in us, what 
alterations are made in the reflexions of 
« light, by the difference of the ſenſible fi- 


« gure of bodies; the judgment preſently, by 
cc an 


: 
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© an habitual cuſtom, alters the appearances 
** into their cauſes ; ſo that from that which 
« truly is variety of ſhadow or colour, col- 
« lefing the figure, it makes it paſs, for a 
e mark of figure; and frames to itſelf the per- 
e ception of a convex figure, &c. Can it be 
ſuppoſed, ſays our author, that we ſhould know 
the images which convex bodies produce with- 
in us, and the changes which happen in the 
reflexion of light, according to the-difference 
of the ſenſible figures of bodies ? Ul: had 
Mr. Molineux, who propoſed. the acoblegs, 
which occaſioned the ſeveral diſcoveries i in re- 
lation to ſight, ſeems, according to our au- 
thor, to have hit only upon part of the truth. 
e Suppoſe a Man born blind, and now adult, 
* and taught by his touch to diſtinguiſh be- 
< tween a cube and a ſphere of the ſame me- 
e tal, and nighly of the ſame bigneſs. Sup- 
e | poſe then the cube and the ſphere placed on 
* a table, and the blind man to be made to 
„ ſee: quere, whether by his ſight, before he 
touched them, he could diſtinguiſh which 
“is the globe, which the cube?” The con- 
| ditions 


mern 
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ditions that thoſe two bodies ſhould be of the 
fame metal and ſattte bigneſs, are ſuperfluous; 
and the laſt ſeerns to ſuppoſe that the fight may, 
without the aſſiſtantee of the touch, give dif- 
ferent ideas of "bigneſs. If ſo, our author 
ſays he does not ſee” why" Locke and Moli- 
neux ſhould deny chat the fi icht __ 1s ca- 
pable of diſtingaiſhing figure... 

Beſides, the Abbe Condillac Gor "ey 
they ſhould have reaſoned in regard to diftance, 
ſituation, and bigneſs,” as in reſpect to fi- 
gure; and concluded that the moment when a 
man born blind was made to ſee, he would be 
incapable of judging of any of theſe things at 
all. For they are all included in the percep- 
tion of the different parts of a globe and a 
cube. It is a contradiction to ſuppoſe that an 
eye, which diſtinguiſhed ſituation, bigneſs, 
and diſtance, could not diſtinguiſh figures. 
The biſhop” f Cloyne was the firſt who 
thought, that the ſight alone could not 
jadge of any of theſe things. Another conſe- 
qrience our author obſerves, which ſhould 
net "have 2 Mr. * is that the eye, 

N unaſſiſted 


. 
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unaſſiſted by experience, could of itſelf fee na: 
thing but light and colours; and that the touch 
alone could inſtruct it how to diſtinguiſt ex- 
ternal objects. Beſides, Mr. Locke ſhould 
haue remarked that judgments; are mingled 
with all our ſenſations, by-; whatever organ 
this ſhews, . that the diſcoyery of truth is 
made by ſlo and inſenſible degrees; and that 
very often we are within ſight, as it were, of | 
the 2 Port, wi s. able to 
reach it. Fin 171. hated 
As we his thus forage: er 
in bis obſervations, we ſhould be glad to 
follow him to the end of the diſſertation; in 
order to ſhew in what manner he conſiders the 
ſenſe of taſte as joined to the touch, and what 
effects ariſe from the union of the five ſenſes. 
But this would lead us too far beyond the bounds 
of a preface, which we are afraid we have 
already exceeded ; we ſhall therefore, conclude 
with his review of the caſe ad in 


14 zy on Human Under. Book IX, 99. 
this 
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Cheſelden. Here again he oppoſes: the opi- 


that a man born blind, upon acquiring the 
uſe of his ſight, would, without the aſſiſtance 


being exactly a parallel caſe to that of Mr. 
Molineux; our author, upon a” review of the 
ſubject in the treatiſe we have been here ana- 
lyzing, fairly retracts his former opinion, and 


ed to the operation, if he had not been in- 
duced to it by the deſire of knowing how to 
read and write. This determined him; and 
they began with depreſſing the cataract of one 


this Eſfay, p. 164. concerning the mat 
born blind, d lan bab nd by Mr. 


nion of Me." Locke, and contrary to Mr. 
heſelden's poſitive experiment, maintains, 


of the' touch, be able to acquire e ideas of 
"extenſion, figure; ſituation, &c. But this 


giving the caſe as publiſhed in the Philoſophi- 
cal Tranſactions, No. 402. Ann. 728, he 
makes the following comment upon it. 

The young man would not have e 


of his eyes. It is to be obſerved, that he was 
not born ſo blind, but he could diſtinguiſh 
day from night. He could even by broad 
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44) Gern white; black, and red. As ſoon 
as he began to ſee, che objects appeared to 


him as if they touched the outward ſurface of 
his eye. The reaſon of this is obvious. Be- 


fore they had couched him, he had often ob- 


ſerved, unn en ceaſed be fe N 


thence he conieaicd the” hibie ol judging it 


to be ſomething external. But as this was a 
confuſed and glimmering light, he did not 
diſtinguiſh the colours enough to diſcover che 
bodies by which they were tranſmitted. Hence 
he did not conclude them to be at a certain diſ- 
rancs; conſequently it was impoſſible for him to 
diſtinguiſ iſh any intermediate ſpace; and of 


courſe they muſt have appeared to him as if they 
immediately touched his eye. Now the ope- 


ration produced no other effect than to render 
the ght more vivid and diſtin. e muſt 
therefore have continued to ſee it, where he 


eye; conſequently he perceived only a ſurface 
equal to the ſize of this organ. = Wo 

But he fully proved the truth of the pre- 
ceding obſervations on the ſtatue. Every | 
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thing be ſaw. appeared to him to be of a ſux 
prizing bigneis. His aye not having yet com- 
_ n of different agnipude, he could 


t] V he knew not how, to. diſtinguiſh 
the limits of eee ſo that the ſurface which 
as ĩt did to,thertatue, immenſe. — 
are told that he was ſome time before he could 
conceive there ws any thing beyond what he 
ſaw... The objects. appeared to him to be all 
jumbled and confuſed, and how different ſo+ 
ever they were in figure; and ſize, he could 

not diſtinguiſh them. This is becauſe the 
eye cannot diſtinguiſn, till it has learnx to 
apply the colours to diſtant objects, But 
in proportion as he aceuſtomed himſelf to 
deepen the light, and to create, as it were, 4 
ſpace before his eyes, he placed each object at 

different diſtances, aſſigning to each its pro- \ 

per place; and then he began to judge, by 

the eye, of their ee and, x08tive, m. 

ne | ris 9117 QI Ipo 
Till ie were | familiar 60 hins) he 
had a difficulty in comparing them; and he 


Was 
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was fat from imsgining in hst manner the 
cpeconid judge of: relations of nA gnicude * . 
is for this reaſon, that a thing am;inch;(lopgs 
put before his eye, appeared t0 e Bip 
a houſe. Theſe, NEW} ſenſations. in which 
he was every inſtant making freſh, diſcoveries, 
could not fail inſpiring him withia curioſity 
of ſtudying every thing by the ſight. Fo Thus 
when they. ſhewedchim any objects that he 
knew by the touch, he N 0 50 obſeryed . 
| them, that he might know them dagain by 
the eye; and his attention Was greater on 
this account; becauſe he could hot diſtin- 
guiſh them at firſt either by, thei; figurs;jgr 
ſize. In this. ſituation thoſe objects which 
reflect moſt light, and whoſe ul together 
is eaſieſt perceived, muſt have pleaſed him the 
moſt; ſuch are ſmooth and even bodies. They 
even pleaſed, him moſt at the timę when he 


94 0 not 180 8 tell their ee 2 
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lame time that he mentions this young man's incapacity of 


_ diſtinguiſhing objects, how different ſoever In" tze and 6; ofe, 


© he ſays he found thoſe moſt pleafing and agreeable which were 
_— and ſmooth, This ſeems to be a contradiftion. It 
1 c was 


7 - . 
* ; a 1 


' 15 * OE REED INN 
"The reheve or ptotdlizamne of bodies, not 
3 {6 diſtinguiſhable in painting, as in 
Teal life, tkis Wung mam was ſome time be- 
core he ct, Vonſideri pictares any other wiſ 
than as plans differently coloured; it Was two 
months before they dppeafed to him ro re- 
preſent ſolid bodies. And this was a Aco- 
very which he made alf of a fudden! Sur- 
Prized at this? phenomenon; e aſked which 
Was the ſenſe that deceived him, ee. 
mis touch ? 213 Mi Alg. 1 9 * gel 
1 Fut he was 8 at ſeeing his 
father's - picture” in miniature; ho fad it 4 
Alke pr ing 4 Baſbel imo u pint. Eis ſurprize 
Was owing to the habit his eye had formed, 
of connecting the figure with the ſize of the 
object. He had not as yet accuſtomed im- 
ſolf to judge, that theſe two things might-be | 
eee maren neee in 


24 natural that this young man ſhould not FRA — 
figure, or ſize, the firſt moment he ſaw the light; but it would 


- haye been impaſſible for. lüm, to, be better Pleaſed with regular 


: objects, if his hight, had continy n that confuſed 
could not therefore think them 11 agreeable, 9157 Ab. 


Kun to diſtinguiſh, figure and magnitude, Doubtlels, he found 
ir e to 0 the in differences be obſeryed. "_ 


favour 


_ reminged him of his former ſtate. A length 


yaw Jy os IE. a ER 
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favour of an objet: chat affords 1p. any les 
Gare, 1 and; think it iß pafec pf erery he- 
fection . Thus this mung man ſcamed to be 
furprized, chat the” perſons. ham he, 
beſt Mould not be the handſomeſt; and that 


_ the viands which ba rebſhed moſt ne nat 
be the 'molt agreeable to I oye. 91 111 119 


The more objects e beheld, 1 3 2 
* pleaſed with having acquired his ſight. 


him to Epſom, where the proſpact is extent 
five and delightful. He called this a new 


manner of ſeeing; and indeed he was in the 


right; for there are as many different ways of 
ſceing as there are different judgments-in vi- 


fionz and what a number of them muſt have 


ariſen from the houlpeſ. of to ares B 
landſkape? , | _ 

It is obſerved that tack waridigmrable to 
him, ani that he was even {cared, the firſt time 
he ſaw a Negro; probably becauſe that colour 


about a year afterwards they made the opera- 
tion on the other eye, and it ſucceeded in the 
Game; manner. To this eye ay thing ap: 

ES, =D 


He ſeemed quite charmed, when. they carried 
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peared very large, bur not large as che ad 
appeared to tlie firſt. The reaſon, T fancy, 
is becauſe preſuming lie was to fee with this 
eye in the ſame manner as he had done With 
the other, he mixed the jud gments' he had 
_ accuſtomed . himſelf | to: frame with''the eye 
on which they had begun to perform the pe- 
ration; he mixed, I ſay, thoſe judgrne nts 
with the ſenſations tranfmitted by the other 
eye. But as he could not be ſo exact at 
firſt, he oy” with this IM the e Fill 
00 large 19175 i eib us ont 
When he Fen to view an Object with 
both eyes, it appeared to him as big again. 
This was becauſe it was more natural, that 
the eye to which things appeared but fall, 
ſhould increaſe their ſize, than the other to 
. ren they appeared ſo large, ſhould diminiſn 
And yet he did not Tee double: becauſe 
10 touch directing the eye which had laſt re- 
covered its ſight, to diſtinguiſh the objects, 
made it ſee them, juſt in the very fituation 
where 1 it ſhewed them to the other. | 
| Mr. Cheſelden obſerves, that what Peauy 
| puzzle thoſe who were born blind, and had 
Dea acquired 
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acquired their ſight by being couched, WAS 
how to direct their eye to the objects which 
they wanted to ſee- This muff have been 
the caſe; becauſe as hitherto there had been 
no occaſion for moving their eyes, they could 
have formed no habit of directing them. To 


conclude. It is impoſſible but there ſhould 
bez { ; defects in a 48 Ae. . 
time on phenomena, in 


the 
are a thouſand minute difficulties to ſolve. 
But there is this uſe in them at leaſt, that they 
enable future obſervers to make” greater in\- 
provements. N 5 
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PART. I. 


of che material of our knowled ge, 

and particularly of the operati- 

ons of the mind ms 
2 1 3 


| SECT. j. CHAP. I. 


Of the materials of our knowledge, and of the 
diſtinction between ſoul and body ibid. 
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butes moſt to open, as well as to 

fix and enlarge the underſtanding, 

and which, conſequently, ought 

to prepare it for the ſtudy of every 

other branch of knowledge is metaphyſics, 

But this ſcience is ſo greatly neglected at pre- 

ſent, that the above aſſertion will doubtleſs to a 

great many of my readers appear no leſs than X 

a paradox, I confeſs there was a time, when 1 f 
B ſhould | 
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F e eee 
myſelf, Of all philoſophers the metaphyfi- 


cians apprandl to me the moſt ſuperficial ; fo 
far was I from receiving any inſtruction from 
their writings, that I met with nothing but 
airy ſpeculations, ſo that l began to charge the 
ſcience with th extravagances which Thould 
have been imputed only to its profeſſors. But 
endeavouring afterwards to remove this OS 
and to diſcover. the czuſe of ſo many Fryors, I 
found thoſe who are wide from the truth, to 
be of the greateſt ſervice to me. I had ſcarce 
- diſcovered the unſafe paths they had trod, when 
Ithougkt I had hit upan the — and ſure way 
of arriving at the truth. It ſeemed to me that 
we might reaſon. in metaphyſics and in. 
with as great exactneſs as in geometry; that we 
might frame as accurate ideas as the 
| "a ; that We! might determi ne. as „AT, | 
ea ing of * 1 in a IG zed invaxiable 
pe EY in ſhort that We icht preſcrihe, per- 
| better than they have Wee, 4 plain and 
Io. order for the attainment of demonſtration; | 
We muſt, diſtinguiſh two forts of metapby- 
fies. The one, vain and arhbitious, wants to 
ſearch into every myſtery ; into the nature and 
WH eſſence of beings, and the moſt hiddeti eauſes; 
| all theſe ſhe promiſes to diſcover to het admiiters, 
who are Pleaſed with the flattering idea, 2 | 
Er 


32 „ ; 


the purſuit, | Deſcartes was acquainted Fa 
With the origin nor the formation of our ideas®. 
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other mare reſerved, . proportions. her reſearches 


to the weakneſs of the human, underſfanding; 
and not concerning. herſelf about what is above 


ber ſphere; but eager to know whatever is with - 


in her reach, ſhe wiſely keeps within the bounds 
preſcribed by nature. The firſt makes all na- 
ture a kind of magic incantation, which va- 
niſhes like herſelf; the ſecond, deſirous only of 
ſeeing things as they really are, is as limple as 
truth. itſelf, The former is the ſource of in- 
and indeterminate notions, and with words that 
have no meaning: the latter conveys indeed no 
great ſtore of knowledge, but it helps the un- 
derftanding to avoid falling into Ra to 
reaſon exactly, and to frame clear ideas. 

Philoſophers have applied themſelyes more to 
the ſtudy of the farmer, and have conſidered 
the laut only as an .acceflory part which ſcarcely 
deferyes the name of metaphyſics. Mr. Locke 
is, the only one, I think, that ought to be gg 
cepted: he has confined himſelf 40 the ſtudy of 
the, human underſtanding, and has ſucceeded in 


To this we mu attribute the 3 of his 


„ 
. 3 
pears to me leſs b e c CO -N re 


B 2 method : 


ſubje&, | 


4 Ro ETI0O N. 
method: for we ſhall never diſcover a ſure y 
of conducting our thoughts, fo long as we ate 
ftrangers to the manner in which they are 
formed. Of all the Carteſians Mallebranche 1 is 
he who ſaw moſt into the cauſes of our errors; 
and yet this philoſopher ſometimes draws bis 
compgriſons from matter to explain the faculties 
of the ſoul *: at other times he is loft in the 
intellectual world; where he imagines he has 
diſcovered the ſource of our ideas +. Others 
create and annihilate bein gs; which they ſuper- 
add to or take from the ſoul according to their 
fancy, vainly thinking by this means to ac- 
count for the different operations of the mind, 
and of the manner in which it acquires or loſes 
its knowledge T. In fine, the Leibnitzians 
rag a far completer being of this ſubſtance : : 
t is, according to them, a microcoſm; a living 
mirror of the univerſe ; and' by the power they 
give” it of repreſenting. every thing that exiſts, 
they imagine they are able to explain its elfe, 
its nature, and properties. Thus it is that cach 
is biaſſed by his own ſyſtem. We dee only 
-what ſurrounds us, and we think we {et every 
thing: we are e like children i Who imagine Wat 


@ hn k $5.63 


I. z. See ufo kis diſcourſes and kis metaphyſical ne. 
. with his anſwers to M. Arnaud. 


1 The author of the action of the deity uf upon his 8 
| when 
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when they come to the end of a plain, they 
ſhall be able to touch the ſky with their hand. 

I would not have it inferred from hence that 
the writings of philoſophers are of -no manner 
of uſe : all that I mean, is, that whoever flatters 
himſelf to ſucceed better than ſo many celebrat- 
ed genius's, muſt ſtudy them at leaſt with a 
view of 1 improving by their miſtakes, - It is-an 
eſſential point to every perſon that is deſirous of 
making any progreſs by himſelf in the ſearch. 
after truth, to know the miſtakes of thoſe wha 
firſt undertook to ſhew him the way, The ex- 
perience of a philoſopher, like that of a pilot, 
conſiſts in being acquainted with the rocks on 
which others have ſplit; and without this 
knowledge no compaſs can dire& them, 

It would not be ſufficient to diſcover the 
errors of philoſophers, unleſs we ſearched inta 
the cauſes of them : we ſhould even aſcend from 
one cauſe to another, till we reached the firſt, 
For there muſt be one and the ſame to all thoſe 
who have 'gone aſtray; and this is the very 
point, as it were, at which the ſeveral roads 
begin that lead-to error. Then perhaps, and 
cloſe to this point, we ſhould perceive another, 
where begins the only path that conducts to the 
knowledge of truth. 

Our firſt aim, which we . never to 3 
: bent of, is the ſtudy of the human underſtand- 


1 - ing 
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ing; not to diſcover its nature, but to know its 
operations; to obſerve with what art they are 
combined, and how we ought to conduct them, 
in order to acquire all the knowledge of which 
we are capable. We muſt aſcend to the origin 
of our ideas, we muſt unfold their formation, 
and trace them to the limits which nature has 
preſcribed, / to the end that we may fix the ex- 
tent and boundaries of our knowledge, and new 
model as it were the whole frame of the human 
underſtanding. | 
This inquiry cannot be carried on with ſucceſs 
but by the way of obſervation ; andour only aim 
ſhould be to diſcover a fundamental experiment 
which no one can queſtion, and will be ſuffi- 


cCient to ex plain all the reſt. It ought ſenſibly 


to point out to the ſource of our ideas, to the 
materials of which they are formed, the prin- 
ciple which ſets them in motion, the inſtruments 
employed about them, and the manner in which 
we ſhould apply them. I think I have found the 
ſolution of all theſe problems in the connection 
of ideas, either with ſigns, or with one another: 
| whether I am right the reader will judge in 
proportion as he advances in the peruſal of this 
work. 

My purpoſe therefore is to reduce to a ſingle 
principle whatever relates to the human under- 
ſtanding, and this A ſhall neither be'a 


vague 
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vague propoſition, nor an abſtract maxim, nor 
a groundleſs ſuppoſition, but a cenſtant experi- 


* „ 
4 
% * 
1 
1 


ence, all the conſequences of which ſhall be 


confirmed by new obſervations. 
- The ideas are connected with the ſigns, and 
it is only by this, means, as I ſhall prove, they 
are connected with each other. Hence it 1s 


that after touching upon. the materials of our 
knowledge, the diſtinction of the ſoul and body, 


and the different ſenſations, I have been obliged, 
in order more fully to explain my principle, 
not only to follow the workings of the mind 


through all their gradations, but. likewiſe to in- 


quire in what manner we haye contracted the 


habit of ſigns of every kind, and what ule we 
ought to make of them. 

In order to execute this 
traced things as high as poſlible, On the one 
hand, I have aſcended to perception, becauſe it 


ing, I * 


is the firſt operation we obſerve in the mind; 


and I have ſhewn how, and in what order it 


produces every other operation of which we can 
acquire the act and habit. On the other hand, I 
have begun with the language of action: here the 
reader will ſee how it has produced every art 
proper to expreſs our thoughts; ſuch as geſ- 


ture, dancing, ſpeech, declamatian, arbitrary 


marks for words or things, pantomimes, muſic, 
poetry, eloquence, writing, and the different 


B 4 characters 
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characters of language. This hiſtory of lan- 

wage will diſcloſe the circumiſtances in which 
dle figns were invented, will ſhew the true 
meaning of them, will help to prevent the 
abuſe they may be turned to, ard, in my opi- 
nion, wil remove all doubt eee the 
origin of our ideas. 

At length after laying; open the eropjeliod of 
mental operations, as as well as that of language, 
J have - attempted to point out the means by 
which we may avoid falling into error, and to 
ſhew the order we ought to follow, either in 
endeavouring to make diſcoveries, or inſtructing 

others concerning thoſe we have already made. 
Such is the general plan of this effay. - 

It often happens that a philoſopher dackies 

hin ſelf on the fide of truth, without knowing 

He ſees an opinion hitherto abandoned, and 
* adopts it, not becauſe it appears the beſt 
r but with the expectation of becom- 
Ing the founder of a new ſect. And, indeed, 
the novelty of moſt ſyſtems has Sy ſe- 
cured their ſucceſs. 

This perhaps was the motive which induced 
the Peripatetics 1 to aſſume as a principle, that all 
our knowledge is derived from the ſenſes, - So 
far were they from having any certainty of this 
truth, that not one of them could ever explain 


| INTRODUCTION. &9g 
it, and after a long luccelijon. of ages, the diſs 

covery Was. not yet made. 4 1 aol 
My lord Bacon is perhaps the firſk who | 
perceived this truth: it is the foundation of a 
work, in which he lays down: excellent —— 
for the advancement of knowledge *, "The | 
Carteſians rejected this principle with contempt, 
becauſe they judged of it only from the writings 
of the Peripatetics. At length Mr. Locke 

ſeized upon it, and has the honour * l the 
firſt to demonſtrate it. 

And yet this philoſopher Joon not ſeam to 
have made it the principal object of the eſay, 
which he has left on the human under landing. | 
He fell upon it occaſionally, and ſo co 
to do as opportunities offered. And though he 
was ſenſible that a work written after that man- 
ner muſt diſguſt the judicious, yet he had not, 
as he ſays. himſelf, either courage or leiſure to 
model it a-new +. To this we may attribute 
the tediouſneſs, the repetitions, and confuſion 
which prevail throughout the work. Locke was 
very capable of amending theſe defects, and this 
is what perhaps renders him more inexcuſable, 
He ſaw, for inſtance, that the conſideration: of 
words, and of our manner of uſing them, might 
give ſome light into the principle of our ideas : 


Nov. org. ſcient. + See his preface. 
3 L. 3. c. 8. 5. 1, n ws 
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| Diitbecunſe he priceived it to@lae®; he handle 


this ſubje& in his third boo, which ought to 
have been diſcuſſed in the ſecond; If he could 
| Have prevailed upon himſelf to recommence the 
abject, there is reaſon to' preſume, he would 
have given a far better explication of the ſprings 
of the human underſtanding. But through 
neglect of this, ſo far is he from ſearching deep- 
ly into the origin of haman knowledge, he 
touches the ſubject but very ſlightly. He ſup- 
poſes, for inſtance, that when once the under- 
ſtanding is ſtored with ideas by means of the 
ſenſes, it has the power to repeat, compare, and 
unite them, even 94 an almoſt infinite variety, 
and fo can make at pleaſure new complex 
ideas T. But it is beyond all doubt that in our 
infancy we have had ſenſations, long before we 
could derive any ideas from chem. Thus, the 
ſoul not having had immediately and from the 
firſt inſtant the exerciſe of all its operations, it 
was a point of the utmoſt conſequence, for the 
better unfolding the origin of knowledge, to 

ſhew in what manner ſhe acquires this exerciſe, 
and what progreſs ſhe makes in it. Locke does 


I muſt confeſs then, that when I firſt began this diſcourſe 
of the underfianding, and a good while after, I had not the 
leaſt thought that any conſideration of words was at all neceſ- 
ſary to it, L. 3. c. 9.45. 31. | 
"Yo f 23.4% , 
not 


 1ntrRodvetfon it 

not ſeem: to hive even thought of this; Job icy : 
it appear that any one ever charged Him wich | 
the omiſſion, or endeavoured to ſupply this part 
of his work. " Nay, perhaps the deſign of ex- 


plaining the origin of the operations of the mind, 
by deriving them from a ſimple perception, will 
appear ſo new, that the reader will have a diffi- 
culty to comprehend, in what manner I ſhall 
execute it. 

Locke in the firſt book 4 his eſſay examines 
into the opinion concerning innate ideas. Per- 
haps he has dwelt too long on the refutation of 
this error; the following 
indirectly. In fone parts of the fecond book, 
he treats but ia a ſuperficial manner, of the 
operations of the mind, In the third he in- 
quires into words, and he ſeems to be the firſt 
that ever handled the ſubject like a philoſopher. 
And yet I have thought proper to make this * 
ſame ſubje& a conſiderable part of the follow- 
ing work, as well becauſe it may be viewed 
in a new and more extenſive light, as becauſe I 
am. convinced that the uſe of figns is the prin- 
ciple which unfolds all our ideas as they lye 
in the bud, But among many excellent things 
which Locke ſays in his ſecond book, concern» 
ing the RESET vol of ſeveral ſorts of ideas; ſuch 
as ſpace, duration, &c. and in his fourth book 
intitled of knowledge, there are ſeveral articles - 


which 


' , 


work will explode it | 
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which, I am. very far from approving ; but as 
they belong more , particularly. to the extenſion: 
of our ideas, dhey do not come under my: 
plan, and therefore it is n for me to 
dwell long upon them. N 
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8 þ $ resse Hlecher we age metaphorically 
5 " & ſpeaking, into the higheſt heavens, 
pat; S or whether we deſcend into the pro- 
OY, K foundeſt abyſs, we cannot go.out of 
' ourſelves; for all we perceive is nothing more than 
our own proper thoughts. Whatever knowledge we 
3 1 . may 


N..., 46 


Part 1. 


n 0 118 e 


war 2 ) 1 


54 if we trate it to —* we ſhall ar- 
rive at length at a firſt ſimple thought. which has been 
the of a ſecond, and this of a third, on. 


It is Mis order &f thoughts we muſt develo f we 
have mind 6s erſtand our ideas of things 

$ 2. It would be of no uſe to inquire into — na- 
ture of gur thonghts. The firſt reſtection ve make 
on ourſelves is fufficient to convince us, that we have : 


no poſſible means of ſatisfying this inquiry. Every 


man is conſcious of his thou ght; he di Py ers 
dener he rn 


ought from anoth FA and that is — It 
from a point which we 


dne though 
we go any further, we 


| 75 — ſo clearly, that if an hever lead us into 


777 OF bet ul ode ah the firſt Moment df b 
ialtut;ianmediatcly feels (differenc; ſen- 


fations ; ſuch as 2 colours, pain, pleaſure, * 
tion reſt : theſe are his firſt thoughts. 
"IEF ot u Offer fim when Rc Bins to fene 
on the effect whichrxhe ſenſations; produce within 
him, and we ſhall find him forming ideas of the 
Gfekent operations bf fil mind, fuck as to Perce, 
to imagine: theſegare is r CP 
-. Thps according ay external o objects. affect 
receive different ideas by means of the ente ney 
according as we reflect on the operitions which the 
Eenſations produce within our minds, we acquire 
ſuch ideas as e not dec from external 


* * The ſenſations therefore, and the operations 


8 bw mind, are the materials of all our knowledge; 


materials which our reflection employs, when by com- 
| pounding 
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pounding it ſeeks for the relations which they cos? 
tain, - But the whole ſuceeſa depends on circumiſtan- 
ces which occur to us in our. paſſage through life 4 
the moſt favourable of which are chaſe that « 
"themſelves to us in greateſt number, from ſuch 
Jects as are moſt proper to — cs on 
For example, thoſe important circumſtances - which 
occur to perſons who are deſtined to govern man: 
kind, afford an opportunity of farming very exten 
five views; and thoſe which egntinually preſent 
themſelves in high life, produce thoſe ſort of talents 
we call natural, becauſe not being the fruit of ſtur 
dy, we cannot point out the cauſe from whence they 
ariſe, Let us therefore conclude that there ate n 
ideas but ſuch as are acquired; the firſt proc im. 
mediately from the ſenſesz the others are owing.-t# 
experience, W e e ee 
cagiable-of relieving; am 108 | 
5 8. The ſtzin of evigicaleaſgrndien hex me: 
dered-the ſoul fo dependent on cha body, that many - 
; Philoſophers have confounded theſe two ſubſtances. 
They imagined that the former is nothing more than 
that part uf the boy which is finer and mare: ſubil 
than the reſt; and ſo mute capable of motion ⁊ but 
this opinion is à Conſequence. of the little care the 
had to reaſon from exact ideas. For I aſk them hat 
they underſtand by body. If they anſwer with 
prexiſion, they will not ſay chat it is a ſingle ſub- 
-Rance; but they muſt look upon it as an aſſemblage 
of ſubſtances. If thought therefore be a property 
belonging to body, it muſt be either as it is an 
aſſemblage and te, or becauſe it is a proper- 
F. of each — of which this nen 
1 _ rb 


W509 nr n Part I. 
Now theſe words, aſſemblage and Ar, ſignify 
"an external relation betwixt i ſeveral things a 
manner of exiſting, dependently” of one anòther. 
By this union we conſider them as forming one ſingle 
whole, though in reality they are no'mere one, chan 


if they were ſeparated} and at diſtance. Conſequent- 
ly, they are only abſtract tetms, which do not ſup- 


poſe a ſingle ſubſtanee, but a multitude of ſubſtan- 
ces: The body therefore, as an aſſemblage and ago 
on fig cannot be the ſubject of thought.” + 
Shall we divide thought among the foveral ſub· 
ſtances of which the body is compoſed ? In the firſt 
place, chis is impoffble, if thought be only a ſingle and 


dndiviſibie perception. "Secondly, We muſt Gs re- 
Jet chis ſuppoſition, even if thought were formed of 
e cettam number of pereeptions. Letin, B, c, Inee 


dubeltascrs, which compoſe the body, divide thret 
different perceptions amongſt them ; I aſk; where 
Anal we fix the place for comparing theſe three per- 
ceptions' with one another.” Not in la, becauſe it 
es ulct not compare 2 perception which it has, wich 
halo which it has not. For the ſame reaſon it miſt 
net be in B, nor in e. Wo nuiſt theteforeadmir: of 
a point of re- union a" ſubſtance which at the ſame 


time mall be a ſimple and indiviſible ſubject of theſe 


three perceptions; conſequently diſtinct from the ” 
dy⸗ in one word, 4 ſoul. Rt OV 1 Hmm * 
85. I know not how Mr. abe dame 
that it is impoſſible for us to diſcover whether om- 
nipotency has not given to ſome ſyſtems of matter, 
f "ROY nr a power to perceive and . "ee : 


t hs 
4 


+ eee, L Wee. 3. 


. | muſt 


1 
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muſt not imagine, that to reſolve this queſtion, it ig 
neceſſary to know the eſſence and nature of matter. 
The arguments founded on this ignorance are alto; 
gether frivolous. It is ſufficient to obſerve, that the 
ſubject of thought muſt be one. Now a ſyſtem or 
| heap of matter is not ane, but a multitude “. N 
88. The foul, being diſtinct and different from 
the body, the latter can be only occaſionally the 
cauſe of what it ſeems. to produce in the former. 
From whence we muſt conclude; that the ſenſes. pe 
only. occaſionally, the ſaurce of our knowledge. 


whatever is only occaſioned. by a thing, may be — | 


without it; becauſe in fact it depends on its occaſi- 
onal cauſe only in à certain caſe. The ſoul, may 
therefore abſolutely. acquire knowledge, without the 
aſſiſtance of the ſenſes. Before the fall, it was under 


a quite different ſyſtem from the preſent. Free from 


Ignorance and concupiſcence, . it, had a. command 


In oppoſition to what has been how ſaid, ſome have ob. 
jeQted, that the property of marking time is indivifible, For 
it cannot be ſaid to be divided among the wheels of a watch; 


it is in the whole. Why then may not the property of think. , 
ing be in an organized whole? I anſwer, that the property of 
marking time, may in its nature belong to a compound ſub- 


ject; becauſe as time is only a ſucceſſion, whatever is capable 
of motion, may meaſure it. Another objection is, that unity 


is applicable to an aſſemblage of matter fitly diſpoſed; though 
it cannot be applied to it, when the confuſion is ſo great as to 


hinder us from conſidering it as a whole, I agree; but I muſt 
add, that unity is not then taken in its exact and rigorous ſenſe. 
It is taken for a unit compoſed of other units; conſequently it 


C '. over 


is, properly ſpeaking, an aſſemblage, or a multitude ; now it 
is not of this Ainity, improperly ſo called, that I intend to 


1 
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over its ns and ſuſpended or modified their ope- 
ration as it pleaſed: conſequently it had ideas prece- 

dent to the uſe of its ſenſes. But things are greatly | 
changed through its diſobedience. - God has de- 
prived it of this command ; ſo that it is become aa 
dependent on the ſenſes, as if they were the phyſical 
cauſe of what they only occaſion z and it has no 


knowledge but what is conveyed by this channel. 


Hence ariſe ignorance and concupiſeence. It is this 
fate of the ſoul which I purpoſe to inquire into j the 
only one that can properly be the object of philoſo- 
phy, ſince it is the only one made known to us by 
experience. Whenever therefore I happen to ſay, 
that we have no ideas but tobat come from the ſenſes, - 
it muſt be remembered, that I ſpeak only of the ſtate | 
into which we are fallen by fin; This p 

applied to the ſoul before the fall, or after its ſepa- 


ration from the body, would be abſolutely falſe. 1 


do not treat,of the knowledge of the ſoul in the two 
extreme ſtates; becauſe I cannot reaſon but, from 


_ experience. Beſides, if it be of great importance, 
vhich no reaſonable perſon can deny, to know thoſe 
faculties with which God has been pleaſed to leave us 


poſſeſſed, notwithſtanding the tranſgreſſion of our 
firſt: parents; it is of very little ſignification ta in- 
quire into thoſe of which he has deprived us, and 
which are not to be reſtored to us till we arrive to a 


glorious immortality. 


IJ confine myſelf therefore, in the following work, 


to the preſent ſtate of humanity. Our bülineſs is 


not to conſider the ſoul as independent of the beds 


p mi its dependence is but too well eſtabliſhed.z nor 
a8 ye to the body in a different ſyſtem — 


2 | of 
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of the. preſent frail and mortal life. Our only view 
muſt be to. conſult experience, and to — 


from facts, which 72 0 a in e e 


. 1; 5157 2 44 5 
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5 ff T is evident, that the ideas which we call en- 
ſations, are of ſuch à nature, that if we had 
l our; Senſes, we ſhould never have © 
been able to have acquired them. Hence no philoſo- 
pher ever aſſerted that they were innate; this would 
have been plainly contradicting experience. But it 
has been ſaĩd, that they are not ideas; juſt as if they 
were not in themſelves as repreſentative as any other 


| thought of the foul; | The ſenſations have therefore 


been conſidered only as ſomething that comes after, 
and that modifies our ideas; an error on which ſe- 
veral rn, and e ne are 
founded. 

& very ſlight io: us, that 
when-we-perceive light, colours, or folidity, theſe 
and the like ſenſations are more than ſufficient to 
give us all the ideas which we. y have of bo- 
2 For is there, in fact, any idea not included 

in thoſe firſt perceptions? Do not we find in theſe 
c PR EY 

&c.2\- 

Let us therefore reject the hypotheſis of in- 
nate ideas, and ſuppoſe that God has given us only, 
for Pn the MR aid of light and colour. 

Will 
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Will not theſe repreſent even to our eyes the ideas 
of extenſion, of lines, and figures? But it will be 
objected, that we cannot be ſure by our ſenſes Whe- 
ther theſe things are really ſuch as they appear: 
therefore we have not the ideas of them from the 
ſenſes. How ſtrange a conſequence ! Can we have 
any greater certainty from innate ideas? What does 
it ſignify whether the- ſenſes can give us any certain 
knowledge of the figure of a body or not ? The 
queſtion is, whether, even when they deceive us, 
they do not convey the idea of a figure. I ſee one, for 
inſtance, which1'take to be à pentagon, though on 
one of its ſides it! forms an imperceptible angle. This 
is an error: but, for all that, does it not a 
55 wy mind the idea of a pentagon? 

4 10. And; yet the followers of De Cartes and 
Mallebranche make ſuch a loud cry againſt the ſenſes, 
and repeat to us ſo often, that they produce nothing 
but error and deluſion ; that a great many are apt 
to look upon them as an obſtacle to knowledge, and 

Pagers a miſtaken zeal for truth, would be glad, 
if poſſible, to be diveſted of them. Not that the 
complaints of thoſe philoſophers are abſolutely with- 
out foundation: they have ſo ingeniouſly:expoſed' a 
multitude of errors on this very ſubje&, that we can- 
not, without injuſtice, deny the obligations we owe 
them. But is there no medium ? Cannot we find-in 
our ſenſes a ſource of truth, as well as of error; and 
diſtinguiſh them ſo clearly, as to have always re- 
courſe to the former ? This i is a point indeed worthy 
of inquiry, | 

511. And firſt of all, it is very certain, chat no- 
pe more clear and more diſtinct than our per- 
, | > 6 ception, 


0 


" 
2 
ly 
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ception, when we feel ſome particular ſenſations, What 


can be more clear and diſtin& than the. perceptions of 


found and of colour? Do we ever confound theſe 


ideas ? But if we are deſirous to inquire into their 


nature, and to know in what manner they are pro- 
duced within us ; we muſt not begin, by ſaying that 


our ſenſes deceive us, or that they give us confuſed 


and obſcure ideas: the leaſt W 15 a ep to 
refute ſuch an aſſertion; - 1 - 

And yet, let the nature of theſe. n e be 
what it will, and let them be produced as they will, 
if we. look amongſt them for the idea of extenſion, 
for inſtance, of a line, of an angle, and any other 


figure, we ſhall find it in that repoſitory. very clearly 


and diſtinctly. If we afterwards look for the thing 
to which we attribute this extenſion, and theſe fi- 
gures, we ſhall perceive ſtill as clearly and diſtinctiy 


that it belongs not to us, nor to that which, within 


us, is the ſubject of thought, but to me 
without us. . 


But if we want to find, in theſe perceptions, the 
idea of the abſolute magnitude of certain bodies, or 
even of their relative magnitude, and proper figure, 
we ſhall have reaſon to ſuſpect the information they 


give us. According as the object is: more or leſs diſ- 


tant, the appearances of ſize and figure, in an it 
will ſhew itſelf, ſhall be intirely different. 
.We muſt 1 diſtinguiſh three things in our 
N . The perception which we feel. 27. 
The 0 we make of it to ſomething without 
us. 3˙. The judgment, that what we apply or at- 
tribute to thoſe things, really belongs to them. 


1 bs CI ; 
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There is neither error, nor obſcurity, nor confu- 
Gon in what paſſes within us, nor in the application 
ve make to that which is without us. If we refle, 
for inſtance, that we have ideas of a particular mag- 
-nitude and figure, and that we attribute them to a 
particular body; all this is real, clear, and deter- | 
minate. Here it is that all truths whatſoever have 
their ſource. If error afterwards follows, it is 
only becauſe we judge that ſuch ſize, and ſuch ſig 
really belong to ſuch a body. If, for example, I 

ſee at a diſtance a ſquare building, it will appear to | 
me to be round. Is there then any obſcurity or 
- confuſion in the idea of rotundity, or in my apply- 
ing it? No: but I judge this n to be found, 
Er there lies the miſtake. ! 

When I fay that all our Lees proceeds from 
1 ſenſes, we muſt not forget that this is to be un- 
derſtood ſo far as this knowledge is derived from the 
clear and diſtinct ideas which thoſe ſenſes contain. 

As to tho judgments which accompany them, they 
can be of no ſervice to us, till their defects have been 
corrected by experience and reflection. | 

8 12. What has been ſaid concerning Sees adh 
and figures, is equally applicable to the other ideas 
of ſenſations; and may reſolve the following queſ- 
tion of the Carteſians, viz. whether colours, and 
12 &c. are in the objects themſelves. 

There is no manner of doubt but that there are 
eualicies in bodies, which occaſion the impreſſions 
they make on our ſenſes; The difficulty ſome pre- 
tend to raiſe, is whether theſe qualities bear a reſem- 
blance or likeneſs to what we feel. What embarraſſes 
us here is this, that as we perceive within us the idea 
* | 1 of 
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of extenſion, and we ſee no inconveniency in ſup» a 


| poſing ſomething like it in bodies; we are apt to 


imagine that there is alſo in bodies ſomething; that | 


reſembles the perceptions of colours, odours, Sc. 
This is a precipitate judgment, founded only on this 
— and of which in reality we know nothing. 


add conſidered in the cleareſt light, is no more than 
the idea of ſeveral beings 

without the other 
poſing ſomething without us conformable to this 
idea, ſtill the repreſentation is as clear as if we con 
_fitered: it in the idea itſelf. It is quite otherwiſe in 
regard to colours, odours, c. for ſo long as we 
reflect on theſe ſenſations, and conſider them as be- 
longing to ourſelves, we have very clear ideas of 
them. But when we come to divorce them, as it 
were from ourſelves; and to enrich the objects with 


them, we then begin to do we know not what. We 


are carried to attribute them to the objects, for no 
other reaſon but this, that on the one hand we are 


obliged to- ſuppoſe PRI, there that occaſions 
them; and on tlie ny ovaſs, is abſolutely un- 


known to us. ö 
J rgelt n idle in chis * to hone ee to 


theterms of e en confuſed ideas or ſenſations. 


* on 17 EY — Bet this i is of o no 0 
ner of uſe, when we talk of extenſion in the abſtract. We 
cannot repreſent ſeparate beings to ourſelves, without ſuppoſing 
others which ſeparate them, and the Os or whole, implics 
the idea * union. 


. e LOS, Such 


The notion of extenſion, ſtript of all irs difficulties, | 


which to us appear one 
This is the reaſon that, ſup- 


— * * ik. p * — 2 
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Such language ought not to be admitted among phi- 
loſophers, who tan never be too exact in their ex- 
prefſions. If you fay that a picture bears an obſcure 
and confuſed reſemblance; explain your meaning, 
and you will ſee that in ſome parts it is like the 
original, in others it is not. It is the ſame with 
each of our perceptions * whit they really contain is 
clear and diſtinct; and what we ſuppoſe to be ob- 
ſcure and confuſed does not at all belong to them: 
We cannot ſay of them, as of a picture, that they 
have only a partial reſemblance,” Each is ſo ſimple, 
that whatever bears any relation of equality to them 
is equal in every reſpect. For this reaſon I think, 
that to have clear and diſtin ideas is, in a more 
_ conciſe way of ſpeaking, really to have ideas; and 
to have obſcure and confuſed _—_— is to have n none 
at all. 1 5 

5 14. What makes us imagine dino our: PRIN 
ſuſceptible of obſcurity,” is that we do not ſufficient- 
ly diſtinguiſh them from the expreſſions. commonly 
uſed. We ſay, for inſtance, that ſnow is white; and 
we frame a thouſand ſuch judgments, without ever 
thinking of removing the ambiguity of words. 
Thus becauſe our judgments are expreſſed in-an 
"obſcure manner, we imagine that this obſcurity 
falls on the judgments themſelves, - and on the ideas 
which compoſe them : but a definition would ſet 
the whole to right. Snot is 'white, if by white- 
neſs we underſtand the phyſical cauſe of our per- 
ception: but it is not white, if by whiteneſs we 
mean ſomething that reſembles the perception it 
ſelf. Theſe judgments therefore are not obſcure, 
but 
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but are true or falſe according to the meaning of 


the words. . 120 
There is BLOW motive that indhecö W 


of this unphiloſophic language of 'obſc 0 L 
fuſed ideas; this is the itch we have of 


great deal. Ren 
our curioſity, if we may be allowed to have at 


an obſcure and ,confuſed knowledge. Hence it f 


that it ſometimes FS ind that our ideas | 


indeed fail us *. 


1 
It has been ene by * that colours, ſmells, 


at 


&c. are not in the objects themaſelyes. But I think 


their arguments do not give full ſatisfaction to the 
mind. I have therefore taken a different road, from 


a e that in theſe, as_well as in other mat- . 


ters, it was ſufficient to explain. our ideas, in or- 
der to Ke en opinion deſerves 3 fs Pte 
ference. erst nin W b 
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Locke admits EY e . wk oy 
confuſod, true and falſe. - But it appears, — 
catichs, that we differ only in the; manner of ex our - 
ſelves, That which be d, of e of being 
clearer, and ſimpler. For this reaſon it ,ought to have the 
Preference: becauſe. Fo but the implicity of language can 

preveht the abuſes it. This whole wo 85 _ be 2 2 90 


et AN eons 2 7 e 17 2 
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All cke rules of the logieians. For how indeed could 
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* E. may diſtin Meath ce e ons of the 
"mind its two ſorts, according as” 


105 more pitticifatly to che underſtanding of to 


the will. The ſubject of this eſſay plainly ſhews 
that my purpoſe is to conſider them only 1 in the re- 


lation they bear to the underſtanding. - 


* mall not content myſelf with Wing Wen : 
m "deſign i is to examine chem in à point of light 
which will throw more luſtre on them than they 
bare yet received. The buſineſs is to unfold their 
gradual progreſſion; and to ſhew in what manner 
they are all derived from one fundamental, and ne 
ception. This reſearch alone is of more uſe than 


we be ignorant of the manner of conducting the 
operations of the mind, if we were once well ac- 
quainted with their origin? But all this quarter 


of metaphyſics has hitherto lain involved in — 
obſcurity and confuſion, that I haye been yr 5 


frame to myſelf, in ſome meaſure, a new languag 
It was impoſſible for me to be exact, and at 
ſame time to employ ſuch undeterminate ſigns as 
vulgar uſe has adopted. This however will render 


me more eaſy to be underſtood by thoſe who ſhall 


read mie with attention. 


CHAP, 
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in the” mind by the agitation of the 
ſenſes, en 
The idea of it cannot be acquired by any difcourſe 
or words wWharſoe ver; nothing can convey it to us 
but the reſlexion on what paſſes wihin us, when we 
are P' 
ſenſes. e 

8. 4. Ia vain" would outward: objets Gallier che 
ſenſes, the mind would never have any knowledge 
of chem, if it did not perceive them. Hence the 


firſt and ſmalleſt degree of knowledge, is perception. 


. 3. But. finee perception ariſes only from the 


impreſſions made on the ſenſes, it is certain that 
this firſt degree of knowledge ought to have more 
or Jeſs extent, according as men are nien to. 
receive a greater or leſs variety of ſenſations;” - 
6” ſome ereatures deprived” of fight, others of 
| it and hearing, and ſo on fuccelfively ; you mall 
be cteatures, Which by being deprived of 
ſenſe; become incapable of attaining any knowl 
at all. On the contrary, ſuppoſe, if 7 idle; 5. new 
ſenſes unknown to man in ſome animals more per- 
fect than man, what 'a fund will there be for ne- 
perceptions | and conſequently what ſtores of various 


knowledge within their reach, which we can never 
attain- unto, and concerning which we cannot oven 
mel much as form any reaſonable conjecture | 


; 4 91 
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F. 4. Our inquiries are ſometimes more difficult, 
in proportion as the object of is more ſimple. 
Our very perceptions are an inſtance of this. What 
is, more eaſy in appearance than to determine wh6- 
ther the ſoul takes notice of all thoſe perceptions by 
oy it is affected? Need there any thing more 
than to reflect on, one's ſelf ? Doubtleſs all philoſo- 
Phers have dong zit: but ſome of them prejudiced | 
- their principles, | have admitted perceptions 
of which the mind never takes any notice ; and 
otliers have looked: upon this opinion as "alto- 
* gether unintelligible T. I ſhall. endeavour to decide 
this queſtion in the following paragraphs. It is ſuffi-- 
cient-here to. obſerve, that every body allows thoſe 
perceptions to be in the mind, which the mind knows 
it has. Now that perception which gives it this know- 
ledge, and informs it at leaſt in part of what paſſes 
within itſelf, I ſhall call conſciouſneſs. If, accordi 
Locke, the ſoul has no perceptions of which'it * wn 
not-take notice, infomuch as it muſt, imply a contra- 
diction, that a perception. ſhould be unobſerved, per- 
ception and conſciouſneſs ought then to be taken for 
one and the ſame operation. If on the contrary. the 
other opinion were true, they would be two diſtinct 
operations, and our knowledge would then properly 
begin from conſciguſneſs, and not, as. 1 have ur 
poſed, from perception. . 
. 5. Among ſeveral perceptions of which we have 
a conſciouſneſs at the ſame time, it frequently hap- 
pens. that we are more. conſcious of one than the 
other, or more ſtongly apprized of their exiſtence. 
The Carteſians, Mallebranchiſts, and n 
hy 8 ſollow ers. 1 


Nay 
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Nay the more the conſciouſneſi of: ſome iner 
the more that of others diminiſhes.” Let a j 
be at a public entertainment, where a variety 7 
objects ſeem to diſpute his attention, his mind will 
be attacked by a number of Perceptions, of Which 
it certainly takes notice; but” infenſibly ſome of 
theſe will be more agreeable and engaging to Him 
than others, and of courſe he will more willingly 
give way to them. As ſobn as chat happens, he 
will begin to be leſs affected by the others, his con- 
ſciouſneſs of them will even inſenſibly di mini- 
inſomuch that upon his coming to himſelf” He Fan, 
not remember to have taken any notice of then 
Of this we have a ſtrong proof in the deception we. 
are ſubject to at the theatre. There are ſbtmie mo- 
ments in which our conſciouſneſa does not ſeem to 
be divided between the action repfeſented, and the 
reſt of the entertainment, by which I mean, the 
theatre, the audience, the actors &c, One would 
Iu at firſt that che deception ought. to be ſtronger, 
in proportion as there are fewer objects capable of 
diminiſhing our attention. And yet every man may 
have obſerved, that we are never more inclined to 
think ourſelves ſingle ſpectators at a moving ſcene, 
than when the houſe is full. Perhaps this is be- 
cauſe the number, variety, and magnificence of 
the objects ſtrike the ſenſes, elevate the imagination, 
and render us thereby more fit to receive the impreſ- 
ſions which the poet intends to give us. Perhaps it 
is alſo owing to this, that the ſpectators are mutually 
encouraged by the example they ſet each other, 
of fixing their eyes on the ſtage. Be that as it may, 
this A by which our conſciouſneſs concerning 
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cular ie novede, te 
they ſeem to be che only perceptions of which we; 
take notice, I call attentian. Thus to be attentive! 
to a thing, is to be more conſcious of the percep-· 
tions which it occaſions; than of thoſe which other 
| objedts produce by ſolliciting our ſenſes in the ſame 
manner; n 
as we have leſs remembrance of the latter... 
86. 1 diſtinguiſh therefore two, ſorts, of percep- 
tions among thaſe wo are conſcious of; ſome which 
we remember at leaſt the moment after, others 
which we forget the very moment they are impreſ- 
ſecl. This diſtinction is founded on the experience 


moving 
forge bw he was ated by de er che enter- 
tainment. 711. 

57. There are two opinions on this point dif. 
ferent from mine. The firſt is, that the mind 
has not felt, in my ſuppoſition, thoſe perceptions 
which. I pretend it ſo quickly forgets; and this they 
attempt to explain by reaſons drawn from natural 
philoſophy. Is is indubitable, ſay they, that the 
ſoul. perceives, only as the action of the objects 
upon the ſenſes is communicated to the brain. 
Now one might ſuppoſe the fibres of the brain ſo 
overheated by the theatrical illuſion, as to reſiſt 
every other impreſſion, From whence we may con- 
clude that the ſoul has no other e than 
thoſe which it remembers. 


Or, ee ae o that part ef u. brain which i 
| But 
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| Butt is not at all probable; that when we. give 
out attention to an object, all rhe fibres: of: the 
brain ſhould: be 'equally agitated;;-ſo as not ta leave 
a great many others capable of receiving a different: 
_ impreffion. We have: tlierefore-fufficient reaſom toi 
preſume, that there are peiceptions'in-our wind; 
- which we do not remember, not even the very mo- 
ment after their impreſſion. What has beem here 
mentioned only as 4 preſumption, fall be-preſenitly' 
— every in een 3 part ß 
chem. | i Tone 11373 1010 10515 134 wbagow 
- 4:8: The . opinion Rae eng 
preſiions' ever made on the ſenſes, without being 
communicated to the brain, and which. conſequently 
do not produte a perception in tha mind. Bunthex 
add that it is without conſciouſneſs, or that the iin 
takes no notice of it. Here E declare myſelf for 
Locke; for I have no notion of fuch a perception; 
one might as well cryin en amn 
ceiving. H AE mri ati: 
$9. Ny opinion e eee always 
conſcious of the impreſſions made on the ſout 3 
though ſometimes in ſo fuperficiat a manner that - 
moment afterwards we remember nothing more of 
them. A. few. — erer 
tion on this ſubjeck. n an 
1 confeſs: — FE I believed cult 
we had perceptions within us, of which we had no 
conſciouſneſs, - My opinion was founded on the fol- 
lowing experiment, which appears to be very plain 
and ſimple, viz. that we ſhut our eyes a thouſand 
times, without ſeeming to take notice that we are 
in the dark. But other pee ſufficiently con- 
| vinced 


2 
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Be indeed me of my error. Some perceptioris which I 


had not forgot, :and/which-neceflarily ſuppoſed: that 
Thad had others which 1:did- not remember the mo- 
| ment after their impreſſion, induced me to alter my 
ſentim̃ent. experiments, the follow- 
W ano ing Sil Trl ti 
I we reflect on ourſelves the wins rc oath, | 
have been reading, it will. appear to us as if we had 
had no conſciouſneſs but of the ideas which that 
reading has produced. We ſhall no more imagine that 
we had a perception of every letter, than that we have 
a. perception of darkneſs ſo often as we involuntarily | 
eloſe our eyelids. But this appearance cannot im- 
poſe upon us, when we come to reflect that without 
4 conſciouſneſs of the perception of letters, wo 
ſhould not have . ai nor 
conſequently of the ideas. 
8 10. This example leads us ankle to account 
for a thing which every man hath: experienced 
namely, the ſurprizing rapidity with which time ſeems 
now and then to have elapſed. This appearance is 
owing to our having forgot the moſt conſiderable 
part of the perceptions that have ſucceeded each 
other within our minds. Locke has ſhewn that we 
form an idea of the ſucceſſion- of time, merely by 
the ſucceſſion of our thoughts. Now all perceptions 
the moment they are forgotten, are juſt as if they 
had never exiſted. Their ſucceſſion muſt therefore 
be ſtruck out of our meaſure of duration. Conſe- 
quently a very conſiderable ſucceſſion of hours, for 
example, muſt ſeem to us to have paſſed away like 
ſo many moments. 


We $. 11. 
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811. This explication frees me ſtom the trouble 
of producing atw examples : for it will furniſh a 
fufficient number to thoſe who chuſe to reflect upon 


it. Every man may ubierve that among the percep+ 
tions he has felt during a certain ſpace of time which 
to him appears to have been very ſhort, there are 8 
great number which his conduct ſufficiently proves 
him to have been conſcious of, though he has now 


intirely forgot them; Notwithſtandimg it is not every 
example of this ſort Which is equally: proper to itlu- 


ſioned my miſtake, when I fancied: chat 1 ir 
tatily ſnut my eyelids, without taking notice chat 
I was in the dark. — — 
ſonable than to explain one example by another. 
My miſtake proceeded from this, chat the 
of darkneſs was fo quick and ſudden, and the con- 
ſeiouſneſs of it ſo weak, that it was quite cancelled 


out of my memory. But indeed if I give any at- 


tention to the movement of my eyes, this very per: 


ception becomes ſo lively, that I no longer doubt af 


my having had ir. 


$22. BB ů ho | 
of things a: part 0 our perceptions, but ſometimes - 


we forget them all. When we do not fix our at- 
tention, but receive the perceptions produced within 


us, in ſuch a manner as not to take more notice of 


one than of the other, the conſciouſneſs. of them is 
ſo very ſlight, that upon quitting that ſtate, -we do 
not remember to have felt any impreſſion. at all, 
Suppoſe an hiſtorical picture is ſet before me, the par- 
ticular parts of whi 
one” more than the 


—  * 


do not ſtrike me at firſt ſight 
before 
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before I have time to examine it minutely; it is 
certain that there is not one of its viſible parts, but 
has produced ſome perceptions in me, though the 
conſciouſneſs of them has been ſo very weak, that 
1 retain no idea of them. This oblivion is not 
owing to the ſhortneſs. of their duration. For 
ſuppoſing even that I have had my eyes for a long 
time fixed on this picture, yet if I have not quick - 
ened the conſciouſneſs. of the perceptions of each 
part one after another, I ſhall: be no more capable of 
giving any account oa eee 
than the firſt inſtant. L na lien en e 

What has been here obſerved in regard — | 
perceptions cauſed by this picture, muſt for the ſame 
reaſom:hold good in reference to thoſe produced by 
the ſeveral objects around me. If acting upon the 
ſenſes with an almoſt equal force, they produce per- 
ceptions in my mind, all of them very near in the 
ſame degree of vivacity ; and if I yield to the im- 
preſſion they make, without ſtriving to have a 
greater conſciouſneſs of one perception than another, 
I ſhall retain no idea at all of what has paſſed within 
me. It will appear to me as if my underſtanding 
- had been all this time in a kind of lethargy, without 
employing itſelf in any one thought. Whether this 
ſituation continues many hours or only ſome ſeconds, 
I ſhall not be able to point out the difference in the 
ſeries of thoſe perceptions which I have felt, be · 
cCauſe they are. alike forgot in both caſes. | Even if 
it was made to continue days, months or years, the 
_conſequence would be, that as ſoon. as I was awake 
ed out of it by ſome lively ſenſation, I ſhould ,re- 
b a ſucceſſion. of prac OE as a ſingle moment. 


— y § 13. 
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8 13. Let us therefore oonclude that we are inca- 
pable of giving any account of the greateſt part of 
our perceptions, not becauſe we were not conſcious 
of them, but that we forgot them the next mo- 
ment. There are therefore no perceptions in the 
mind, of which it does not take notice. Hence 
perception and conſciouſneſs are only the ſame ope- 
ration under different names. Conſidered only as 
an impreſſion on the mind, we may continue to give 
it the name of perception; as it renders us ſenſible 
of its preſence, we may call it conſciouſneſs. And 
it is in this ſenſe I ſhall eee e ASD 
two words. 
$ 14. Our eee eee 
in proportion as they are more relative to our con- 
ſtitution, paſſions, and ſtate of life. It is theſe re- 
lations that are the cauſe of their acting upon us 
with greater force, and that we have a livelier con- 
ſciouſneſs of them. To this it is -owingy that when | 
a change is made in us, we view the fame: objects 
differently, and form quite contrary judgments 
of them: Men are generally ſo apt to be deceived 
by this ſort of judgments, that he who at one time 
ſees and judges this way, and at another: ſees and 
judges differently, thinks nevertheleſs that both now 
and then he ſees and judges right. And this bias 
becomes ſo natural to us, that being led thereby to 
conſider! the objects only as they regard ourſelves, - 

we never fail to cenſure the conduct of others, as 
much as we approve our own. Add to this, that 
ſelf-love eaſily perſuades us that things are eſtimable 
only in proportion to the favourable attention we 
have paid em! and we ſhall eaſily * 
8 why 
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383 e have diſcernment enough to ſet 


à right value upon things, generally ſpeaking, place 


their eſteem ſo ill; that ſometimes they unjuſtiy re- 
fuſe it, EA ITY eres Wa 
ton profuſion.” 
$ 15. When objects attract our We ake 
us they produce within us are connected with 
the conſideration of ourſelves, and of every thing re- 
lative to u Hence it is that conſciouſneſs not only 
gives us a knowledge of our perceptions ; but more- 
over, if thoſe perceptions be repeated, it frequently 
informs us that we had them before, and repreſents 
them as belonging to us, and as affecting, notwith- 
ſtanding their variety and fucceſſion, a being that is 
always: — ſelf. "Conſciouſneſs, confidered in 
regard to theſe new effects, is a new operation, which 
ſerves us every inſtant, and is the foundation of ex- 
perience. Without it each moment of our life would 
ſeem the firſt of dur exiſtence, and our knowledge 


would never extend Were I ſhall 
call it reminiſcence. | 


; Evident ir is that i the :conneftion ſobliſting 
between the perceptions which I actually feel, thoſe 
which I felt yeſterday, and the conſciouſneſs of my 
being, were deſtroyed, I ſhould be incapable of know- 
ing that what happened to me yeſterday happened 
eo myſelf. If this connexion were interrupted every 
night, I ſhould begin, as it were, a new lite every 
day, and nobody could convince me that I am the 
ſame individual perſon to- day as yeſterday. Remi - 
niſcence is therefore produced by that link or chain 
which preſerves the ſeries of our perceptions. In the 
following chapters the effects of this chain or con- 


nexion 


\ 
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nexion will be ſtill more clearly explained. But if 


any one ſhould aſk me how that chain itſelf can be 
formed by attention, I anſwer, that the reaſon there- 
of is to be found only in the nature of the foul and 
body. Hence I conſider this connexion as a firſt and 
fundamental experience, which has a right to be con- 

ſidered as ſufficient to explain every other.. 
In order to make a better analyſis of reminiſcence, 
we ſhould, of right, give it two names; one under 
the conſideration'of its reminding us of our being; 
the other of its rendering us ſenſibſe of the Perceptions 


there repeated: for theſe are very diſtin& ideas. But 


language does not furniſh me with a word that I can 
venture to make uſe of; and it is of very little ſervice 
to my deſign to invent one on purpoſe. . It will ſuf- 
ice to have obſerved of what fimple ideas the coni- 
plex notion of this operation is compounded.” 

8 16. The progreſs of the operations, whoſe ana- 


lyſis and origin have been here explained, is ob- 


vious, At firſt, there is only a ſimple perception 
in the mind, which is no more than the impref- 
ſion it receives from external objects. Hence ariſe 
in their reſpective order the other three operations. 
This impreſſion, conſidered as giving us notice 
of its preſence or exiſtence, is what I call con- 
ſciouſneſs. If the notice we take of it is ſuch, that 


it ſeems to be the only perception of which we are 


conſcious, it is properly attention. In fine, when 


it makes itſelf known as having affected the mind be- | 


fore, it is reminiſcence, Conſciouſneſs ſays, as it 
were to the ſoul, you have now a perception : at- 
_ tention ſays, you have now only one ſingle percepti- 


Ra on: 
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$ 17. Xpertence ſhews that the firſt effect of at- 
tention is to make thoſe perceptions which 
are ene by their objects to continue ſtill in the 
mind, when thoſe objects are removed. They are 
preſerved, generally ſpeaking, in the ſame order in 
which the objects preſented them. By this means a 
chain or connexion is formed amongſt them, from 
hence ſeveral operations, as well as reminiſcence, 
derive their origin. The firſt is imagination, which 
takes place when a perception, in virtue of the. con- 
nexion which attention has eſtabliſhed between it and 
the object, is revived at the ſight of this object. 
Sometimes, for inſtance, the bare mentioning the 
name of g thing is ſufficient to repreſent it to one's 
ſelf, as if it were really preſent, : 
918. And yet it is not always in our power to 
revive the perceptions we have felt. On ſome occa- 
ſions the moſt we can do is by recalling to mind their 
names, to recolle& ſome of the circumſtances at- 
tending them, and an abſtract idea of perception; 
an idea which we are capable of framing every in- 
ſtant, becauſe we never think without being conſci- 
ous of ſame perception which it depends on ourſelves 
to render general. Let us think, for example, an a 
4: | flower 
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ſhall recolle& the name of it; we ſhall remember the 
circumſtances of our having ſeen it; we ſhall repreſent 
to ourſelves the fragrancy of it, under the general idea 


of a perception that affects the ſmelling; but we ſhall 


not be able to revive the ſpecific perception. Nox 
the operation which produces this effect I call me- 


E 
58 19 . There is fill another operation which ariſes 


fea os connexion eſtabliſhed by the attention be- 


twixt our ideas; this is contemplation, It conſiſts. in 
preſerving, without any-interruption, the perception, 
the name or the circumſtances of an object which is 
| vaniſhed out of ſight. By means of this operation we 
are capable of continuing to think of a thing, when 
it ceaſes to be preſent. :This operation we may re- 
duce, as we pleaſe, either: to the imagination or to 
the memory; to the former, if it preſerves the per- 
ception itſelf; to the latter, if it N 9 the 
name or circumſtances of it. 


§ 20. It is of great 3 carefully to diftin- 


guiſh the point which ſeparates the imagination from 
the memory, Every man will be able to judge of 


this by himſelf, when he comes to ſee what light 


this difference (which perhaps may be thought too 


ſimple to appear eſſential) will throw upon the whole 
matter of the generation of mental operations. What 
has been hitherto advanced by philoſophers on this 
occaſion, is ſo embarraſſed and confuſed, that we 
may oftentimes apply to the memory what they ſay 
of the imagination; and ſo vice verſa. Locke him- 
ſelf makes the memory to conſiſt inthe power which 


the mind has, in many caſes, to revive perceptions | 


D 4 
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: 3 with this additional perception an- 
need to them, that it has had them before. And 
yet this is not philoſophically exact; for it is beyond 
all doubt, that we may have the memory of a per- 
ception, OOO ie e ee of 
vive it, 154 
The whole ive of philoſophers have fallen-into 
the ſame error with Locke. Some of them, who 
. pretend that every perception leaves an image in the 
mind, in the ſame manner almoſt. as a ſeal leaves its 
imprefion behind it, are not to be excepted: for 
what is the image of a perception, which is not the 
perception itſelf ? The miſtake is owing to this, that 
for want of having ſufficiently conſidered the matter, 
they have miſtaken, for the very perception of the 
object, ſome circumſtances, or ſome general idea, 
which revive themſelves in its ſtead. To avoid ſuch 
miſtakes, I ſhall here diſtinguiſh the different per - 
' ceptions we are capable of feeling, and examine 
| them each in their proper order, | 
$21: The ideas of extenſion are thoſe which we 
ponies the moſt eaſily ; becauſe the ſenſations. from 
which we depive them, are ſuch as it is impoſſible 
for us to be without, ſo long as we are awake. The 
taſte and ſmell may not be affected; we may be with- 
out hearing any ſound, or ſeeing any colour: but 
ſleep alone can deprive us of the perceptions of touch. 
The body muſt be ſupported by ſomething, and the 
ſeveral parts muſt weigh one upon the other. Hence 
+ ariſes a perception which repreſents them to us as 
diſtant and limited; and which eras. implies 
the idea of ſome extenſion. 
Nor this idea we may render general, by: conſider 


* 
* f . 
* 
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wards modify it, and draw from it, for example, the 
idea of a ſtrait or curve line · But we cannot exactly 


revive the perception of che magnitude ofa body, | 


becauſe we have no abſolute idea upon this head, 
which may ſerve as a fixed meaſure... On this occaſi- 
on the mind recollects only the names of foot, fas 
thom, &c.- with an idea of magnitude ſo much the 
more indeterminate, rn 
to itſelf is more conſiderable,  -- - 

With the aſſiſtance of theſe firſt dens, we may, 
| inthe abſence of objects, exactly repreſent to ours 
ſelves the moſt ſimple figures; ſuch as triangles and 


ihcreaſes, our efforts then will prove fruitleſs. If I 
think on a figure of a thouſand. ſides, and on another 


of nine hundred and ninety nine, I do not diſtin- 


guiſh' them by perceptions, but by the names which 
I have given them. It is the ſame in regard to all 
other complex ideas. Every man may obſerve, 
that when he wants to make uſe of them, he recol- 
lets only their names. As to the ſimple ideas which 


other, and this we muſt attribute to an Operating 
dient from the memory. 

J 22. The imagination actually avails itſelf of 
— is capable of affording it any aſſiſtance. 
It is by a compariſon with our own ſhape and figure 
that we repreſent to ourſelves the ſhape and figurt of 


cauſe we meaſure, as it were, his ſize with our own. 
But the imagination is chiefly aſſiſted by order and 
F becauſe there it finds different points 6n 

which 


ing it in an-ingdeterminate manner. We may after- 


ſquares. But if the number of the ſides conſiderably 


they include, he cannot revive them but one after the 


an abſent friend, and we imagine him tall or low, be- 
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which it fixes, and to which it refers the whole. 

If I chink on a fine ebuntenance; the eye, or ſome 
other feature which has ſtruck me moſt, will recur 
to me the firſt: and relatively to theſe firſt features 
the reſt will be arranged in my imagination. We 
therefore imagine a figure or ſhape with more eaſe, 
in proportion as it is more regular. We might even 
ſay that it is more eaſy to ſee; becauſe the very firſt 
glance is ſufficient to form an idea of it. On the 
contrary, if it be very irregular, we ſhall not be able 
to repreſent it to our view, till after having for a 
long while conſidered its different parts. 

9 23. When the objects which occaſion uu. Unt 
tions of taſte, of ſound, of ſmell, of colour, and 
light, are abſent; we have no perception left which 
we can modify, to form ſomething like the colour, 
the taſte, and the ſmell, for inſtance, of an orange. 
Neither is there any order or proportion to aſſiſt tke 
imagination. Theſe ideas cannot therefore be re- 
vived, without having been rendered familiar to us. 
For this reaſon the ideas of light and colour muſt be 
the moſt eaſily revived, and afterwards thoſe of 
. ſounds. With regard to ſmells and taſtes, we revive 
only thoſe for which we have had a particular liking. 
Conſequently many perceptions remain, which we 
may recall to mind, and yet we recollect only their 


names. How often does this happen even in regard 


to ſuch perceptions as are moſt familiar to us, eſpe- 
cially in converſation, when we are frequently ſatiſ- 
fied with mentioning things vithout AY 
un to our imagination? 

8 24. We may obſerve different degrees of force 
in Ein imagination. e 
I If 
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f we want to revive a perception which is not fa- 
miliar to us, ſuch as the taſte of a fruit of which we 
have eaten but once, our endeavours will terminate, 
generally ſpeaking, in cauſing a Kind of concuſſion 


in the fibres of the brain and of the, mouth; and the 


perception ſhall- bear no reſemblance to the taſte of 
that fruit. It would be the ſame in regard to a me- 
lon, to a peach, or even to a fruit of which we had 
never taſted. The like remark may be made i in re⸗ 
ſpect to the other ſenſes. 


When a perception is familiar to us, the fbres of 
the brain accuſtomed to yield to the ſollicitati- 
on of the objects, are more ready to comply with 
our deſires. Sometimes our ideas are revived with- 
out any concurrence on' our part, and preſent them- 
ſelves with ſuch vivacity, that we are miſled by them, 
imagining we have the objects before our eyes. This 
is the caſe in regard to madmen, and to thoſe who 
are in a dream. Theſe irregularities probably are 
owing to the near relation there is between thoſe 
movements which are the phyſical cauſe of the ima- 
gination, and thoſe which cauſe the OP or * 
object when preſent . 

'I ſuppoſe here, and in other places, that the obyſical 
cauſe of the perceptions of the mind is the concuſſion of the 
fibres of the brain : not that I look upon this hypotheſis, as 
demonſtrated, but that it ſeems the beſt adapted for explain- 
ing my thought. If this is not the way they are produced, it 
muſt be in ſome other, not very different manner. For the 
brain can be acted upon only by motion. Therefore, whether 
we ſuppoſe the perceptions are occafioned by the concuſſion of 
the fibres, or by the circulation of the animal ſpirits, or by 
ſome other cauſe ; it is all n 1 
mp . 5 25, Be- 
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8 26. Between the imagination, the memory, and 
reminiſcence, there is a certain progreſs, by which 
alone they are diſtinguiſhed. The firſt renews the 
perceptions themſelves; the ſecond brings to our 
minds only their ſigns or circurnſtances ; the 
third makes us diſcern them as perceptions which 
we have had before. And here it may be proper to 
obſerve, that the ſame operation which I call me- 
mory, in regard to thoſe perceptions. of which it re- 
vives only the ſigns or circumſtances, is imaginati- 
on in reſpect to the ſigns or circumſtances revived ; 
ſince theſe ſigns and circumſtances are perceptions. 
As to contemplation, it participates of the nature of 
imagination or memory, according as it preſerves 
the very pereeptions of an abſent object on which we 
continue to think, or as it retains only its name, and 
the cireumſtances in which we have ſeen it. From 
both it differs, only in as much as it ſuppoſes no in- 
terval between the preſence of an object, and the at- 
tention with which we ſtill view it when abſent. - 
Theſe differences will perhaps appear very ſmall, yet 
they are abſolutely neceſſary. It is in this caſe as in 
numbers, where the neglecting of a fraction, as a thing 
ſcemingly of no conſequence, infallibly draws us in- 
to falſe calculations. And there is reaſon to fear 
that thoſe who treat this exactneſs as a metaphyſical 
ſubtilty, will never be able to attain that juſt method 
of reaſoning ſo neceſſary in the ſciences. 
$ 26. By obſerving, ; as I have done, the difference 
between theſe perceptions which never leave us but 
when we are aſleep, and thoſe which, even when 
awake, we experience only by intervals, we may 
he: gene ad ſee how far our * of reviving them 
extends: 


\ 
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extends: we may fee why the imagination at plea- 
ſare revives the ſunpler figures, while we are inca- 
pable of diſtinguiſhing others more cortipounded; 
| but by the names recollected by our memory: we 
may ſee why the perceptions of colour, of 'taſts, (Sr. 
are not ſubordinate” to our command, "unleſs" they 
are familiar to us; and in what manner the 
with which the ideas are renewed, is the exirſe'© 
dreams, and of madneſs: in fine we ſerifibly per 
ceive the difference which ought to be mace erer 
W PURETIE > 13 


cnnt” m. Sen: 
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925. rer what hs bee dure. 
ceding chapter, two queſtions - tight be 
propoſed : che firſt, how come we to have the power 
of reviving ſome of our ? the ſecond, 
how comes it that when this power is wanting, we 
are frequently capable of recolledting at leaft their 
names or circumſtances ? 
. 
ſay chat we cannot recal their names or circumſtan- 
ces, but when they are familiar to us. Then they 
come within the claſs of 'perceptions ſubject to our 
command, "whereof we are going to ſpeak by an- 
. focring the Grit quoſtion, which requires's mere par- 
ticular conſideration, 
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8 28. The dias of ideas can ariſe from no 
other cauſe, than from the attention given to them, 
when they preſented- themſelves conjunctly to our 
minds. Hence as things attract our attention only 
by the relation they bear to our conſtitution, to our 
paſſions, to our ſtate, or, ĩo ſum up all in one word, 
to our wants; it follows that the ſame attention em- 
braces. at once the ideas of wants, and of ſuch things 
. to n 97 en them we 
gether 11 
9029. Our wants are eee 
other, and the perceptions of them might be conſi- 
dered as a ſeries of fundamental ideas, to which we 
might reduce all thoſe. which make a part of our 
knowledge. Over each of theſe ſeries, other ſeries 
of ideas might be raiſed, which ſhould form à kind 
of chains, whoſe ſtrength. would intirely conſiſt in the 
analogy of the ſigns, in the order of perceptions, and 
in the connection that ſhould be formed by the cir- 
cumſtances which ſometimes reunite: the moſt diſſi: 
milar ideas. Want is connected with the idea of the 
thing proper for relieving it; this is connected with 
the idea. of the place where it is to be had 3 this, with 
the idea of the perſons we have ſeen there; this in 
fine, with the ideas of ſuch pleaſures or pains as 
we have felt there, and with many others. We 
may even obſerve, that in proportion as the chain 
extends, it is ſubdivided into different and ſmaller 
chains; ſo that the farther we remove from the firſt 
ring, the more we increaſe the number of theſe ſmall- 
er chains. A firſt fundamental idea is connected 
with two or three gthers; each of theſs; with an 
equi, or even with a greater number, and ſo on. 
ih 30. The N 
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8 30. The different larger ur ſmaller chains which 
I ſuppoſe to be over each fundamental idea, might 
be connected by a ſeries of fundamental ideas, and 
by ſome rings which probably would be common 
to many; ſor the very ſame objects, and of courſe 
the ſame ideas are oftentimes relative to different 
wants. Thus all our knowledge would form only 
one and the ſame chain, whoſe ſmaller: chains ſhould 
reunite at particular rings, to ſeparate-at others. 
9 31. Theſe ſuppoſitions admitted; in order tor . 
— the familiar ideas, it would be ſufficient to 
| be capable of giving attention to ſome of our fun- 
damental ideas, with which they are connected. 
Now this is always feaſible; becauſe, ſo long as we 
are awake, there is not an inſtant in which out con- 
ſtitution, our paſſions, and our ſituation, do not 
occaſion ſome of thoſe perceptions which I call fune 
damental. We ſhould'therefore ſucceed therein with 
more or leſs eaſe, in proportion as the ideas we would 
willingly revive, depended on à greater number of 
wants, and by a more immediate connex ion. 
332. The ſuppoſitions here made are not ground- 
leſs. J appeal to experience, and am convinced that 
every, man muſt acknowledge, upon obſervation; 
that he endeavours to recollect a thing“, only. by 
che relation it beats to the circumſtances he is under; 
and that he ſucceeds in proportion to the greater 
number of thoſe circumſtances, or to its more im · 
mediate connexion with them. Tbe attention er 


© I rake the word recalle in the Egnifcation —— 
uſed ; that is for the power of reviving the ideas of abſent ob- 
jects, or of recalling their figns, Hence it is equally 
Pi ee act to the memory. i * hg 
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to a perception that actually affects us, revives itt 
fign*:this reminds us of others to which it bears 
ſome relation: theſe renew the ideas with which thoſe 
ſiyn are connetedy theſe ideas recall other figus or 
other ideas to our minds, and ſo on ſucceſſively. 
Two friends meet, for example, who have not ſcen 
each other for a long time; the attention they give 
to dhe ſurprize and joy which they inwardly feel, 
im occaſions thoſe expreſſions of kindneſs 
with which they ſalute cach other, They complain 
ef their long abſence ; they amuſe e pope 
of che pleaſures which they fornierly<n- 
and of the ſeveral adventures that 
— ſeparation. It is eaſy to per- 
_ ecive how all theſe things are connected among them 
ſelves; ge Ws EDT "Sth Hows 
ever give another example. 
Let us ———— ebpoles a ſilieatey 
to me concerning this very work, to which I am 
not able immediately to give a ſatisfactory anſwer; 
it is certain that if the difficulty is not well ground- 
ed, it muſt point out an anſwer itſelf. I therefore = 
fit down to examine it thoroughly, and I find parts 
of it which, from being connected with ſome of the 
ideas that compoſe the ſolution I am for, 
never fail to revive them. Theſe, by their cloſe 
connexion with the others, recall them W 
a, and at length I ſee the whole anſwer. 
Thoſe who ſhall pleaſe to obſerve what every day 
happens i in public aſſemblies, will meet with a mul- 
3 titude. of other examples. Let the ſubject, of con- 
| verſation be changed ever ſo rapidly, a perſon in full - 
6 - ee eee 
wi 
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with the character of the company, , ſees by what 
connexion of ideas they paſs from one ſubject to an- 
other. I therefore believe I have a right to con- 
clude that. the power. of reviving our perceptions, 
their names, or their circumſtances, proceeds intire- 
ly from the connexion which the attention has eſta- 
bliſhed between theſe things, and the wants to 
which they are related. Take away this connexion, 
and you deſtroy the imagination and memory. | 

$ 33. All men cannot connect their ideas with 
equal force, nor in equal number: and this is the 
reaſon. why all are not equally happy 1 in their imagi- 
nation and memory. This incapacity proceeds from 
- the different conformation of the organs, or perifaps 
from the very nature of the ſoul ; therefore the rea- 
ſons which might be given for it are all drawn from 
natural philoſophy, and foreign to this work, I 
ſhall only obſerve that the organs are ſometimes not 
ſo well fitted for the connexion of ideas, merely be- 
cauſe of their not having been ſufficiently exer- 
ciſed. 

$ 34. The power of connecting our ideas has i its 
inconveniences, as well as advantages. In order to 
render this more obvious, I will ſuppoſe two men, 
one whe never could connect his ideas; the other 
who connects them with ſuch eaſe and force, that he 
is no longer able to ſeparate them. The firſt would 
have neither imagination nor memory, nor conſe - 
quently any of the operations which theſe produce: 
he would be abſolutely incapable of reflexion ; nay he 
would be quite an idiot. The ſecond would have 
too great a memory, and too lively an imagination; 
an 1 which would be productive of almoſt Au 
E e 
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ſame effect, as an intire privation of both. He 


would hardly have the uſe of reflexion, he would be 


a madman. The moſt heterogeneous ideas being 
ſtrongly connected in his mind, for no other reaſon 
but becauſe. they preſented themſelves together; he 
would judge them to be naturally connected, and 

would range them after one ee, as juſt con- 
fequences. 

| Betwixt thoſe two extremes we might ſuppoſe a 
medium, in which neither too great a ſhare of imagi- 
nation; and memory, ſhould prejudice the ſolidity of 
the underſtanding, nor too ſmall aportion deprive it of 
its amuſements. Perhaps this medium is ſo very dif- 
ficult to find, that men of the greateſt genius have 
only come near it. According as different minds 
deviate from it, and tend towards the oppoſite ex- 
tremes, they have qualities more or leſs incompa- 
tible, becauſe they. muſt participate more or leſs of 
the extremes which abſolutely exclude each other. 
Thus it is that ſuch as border on the extreme in 
which the imagination and memory predominate, in 
proportion loſe thoſe qualities by which the under- 
ſtanding is enabled to reaſon juſtly, conſequentially, 
and methodically; and thoſe who approach the other 
extreme, are in the ſame proportion deprived of 
thoſe qualities which contribute to pleaſure and 
re The former write with more eaſe, the 
others with more connexion and ſtrength. 
And here we ſee not only how the facility of con- 
necting our ideas produces the imagination, contem- 
plation, and memory; but likewiſe how it is the 
real principle of the perfection or defect of theſe 
operations. | 

| CHAP. 
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IN order to develop the real cauſe of the pro- 

greſs of the imagination, contemplation and 
memory, we muſt inquire what affiſtince theſe ope- 
rations derive from the uſe of figns. 

335. I diftinguifh three ſorts of ſigns: 15. Acci- 

dental ſigns, or the objects which particular circum - 

ſtances have connected "ich ſome of our ideas, . fo 28 

to render the one proper to revive the other. 2⸗. Na- 

tural ſigns, or the cries which nature has eſtabliſhed to 

expreſs the paſſions of joy, of fear, or of grief, &c. 

3*. Inſtituted ſigns, or thoſe which we have choſen 

outſelves, and bear only an arbitrary relation to our 

ideas. 

$ 36. Theſe ſigns are not neceſſary for the habit 
of the operations which preceds reminiſcence : for 
perception and conſciouſneſs cannot but take place 
ſo long as we are awake; and attention being, no 
more than the conſciouſneſs which informs us more 
particularly of the preſent perception; to occaſion it 
no more is wanting, than that one object act upon 
the ſenſes with greater force than another. So far 

the ſigns would be proper only for furniſhing a 

more frequent opportunity of employing the atren- 

tion. ” 
$ 37. But ſuppoſe a man who has no uſe of any arbl- 
trary ſign: with the ſole aid of accidental ſigns, his ima- 

. pon and reminifcence may already have acquired 

+ Sox ſome 
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ſome kind of habit; that is, at the be of an object 
the perception, with which that object is connected, 
may be revived, and he may know it to be that 
which he had before. Yet we muſt obſerve that this 
will not happen, except ſome extrinſic cauſe ſets this 
object before his eyes. When it is abſent, he has 
no poſſible means of reviving it of himſelf, ſince he 
has no command over thoſe things with which the 
object is connected; therefore it does not depend up- 
on him to retrieve the idea to which it is united. 
Hence his imagination is not as yet in his power. 

$ 38. With regard to natural cries, this man ſhall 
form them, as ſoon. as he feels the paſſions to which 
they belong. However they will not be Ggns in re- 
ſpect to him the firſt time; becauſe inſtead of reviving 
his perceptions, they will as yet be no more 4099 
conſequences of thoſe perceptions. - + 
But when he has often felt the ſame I 9 

as often broke out into that cry which accompanies 
it, both will be ſo ſtrongly connected in his imagi- 
nation, that he cannot hear the one withgut experi- 

encing in ſome meaſure the other. Then it is that 
this cry becomes a ſign: but his imagination will not 
acquire any habit, till he has heard it by chance; 
conſequently this habit will be no more in his power 
than in the preceding caſe. 
Nor will it ſignify to object that in proceſs | of time 
he might uſe this ſort of cries, to revive at pleaſure 
the paſſions they expreſs. I anſwer, that then they 
would ceaſe to be natural ſigns, whoſe character is 
to expreſs of themſelves, and independently of the 
choice made of them, the impreſſion we feel, by 

producing ſomething of the like nature in athers. 
2 They 
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They would be ſounds of his own-making, juſt as 
we make thoſe. of fear, joy, Ge. conſequently he 
would have employed ſome inſtituted ſigns, which 
is n to 9 _ I am nowe 
Ps 39. | Memory, as! we have bebe conſiſts dg 
the power of reviving the ſigns of our ideas, or the 
circumſtances that attended them; a power which never 
takes place, except when by the analogy of the ſigus 
we have choſen, and hy che order we have ſettled 
between our ideas, the objects which we want to re- 
vive are connected with ſome of our preſent wants. 
In ſhort we cannot recall a thing to mind, unleſi it 
be in ſome manner connected with ſomething elſe 
which is in our power. Now a man who hag only 
accidental and natural ſigns, has none at all at 
his command. His wants can therefore occaſion 
nothing more than the repeated act of his n 
tion: conſequently he muſt have no memory. | 
9 40. Hence we may conclude that brutes Fe | 
no memory; and that they have only an imagination 
which they cannot command as, they pleaſe. They 
repreſent to themſelves an abſent object, only becauſe 
the image of it in their brain is cloſely connected 
with the object preſent... It is not their memory that 
directs them to a place, where the day before they 
met with nouriſhment : but it is becauſe the ſenſa - 
tion of hunger is ſo ſtrongly connected with the 
ideas of that place and of the road leading to it, that 
theſe. ideas are revived, as ſoon- as they feel the ſen- 
ſation. It is not their memory that makes them fly 
from other animals that devour them. But it is 
t ſome of their ſpecies having: been "_—_ 
i ov 263 ont Bb 4 101 | nor AD 
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nn. . at that time 


reached their ears, revived in their minds the 


perceptions of pain, of which they are the na- 
tural ſigns; and in conſequence thereof they fled. 


When theſe animals appear again, they revive in 
them the ſame pereeptions; becauſe as theſe were 
produced the -firſt time on that occaſion, the con- 
nexion is eſtabliſned. mum ey betake them- 
ſelves again to flight. 

With reſpect to thoſe that dns never ſeen any 
other animals periſh in this manner; we may with 
juſt reaſon ſuppoſe that their dam, or ſome other 
fellow brute, did induce them at firſt to flee with 
them, having communicated by cries the terror 
which poſſeſſes them, and which is conſtantly revived 
at the ſight of their enemy. If all theſe ſuppoſi- 
tions ſhould be rejected, I own. T do not ſee hate 
can make them run away 

Perhaps I ſhall be aſked, whe it is that tonight 
them to diſtinguiſh thoſe cries which are the natural 
ſigns of pain; I anſwer, experience. There is none 
of them but has had an early experience of pain, and 
of courſe has had occaſion to join the cry of it 
to the ſenſation. We *muſt not imagine that they 
are unable to run away, unleſs they have an exact 
idea of the danger that threatens them: it is ſuffi- 
cient that the cries which creatures of their on 


ſpecies ſend forth, e the per- 


ception of ſome fort of pain. 


8 41. Hence it appears, that though broken: for 
want of memory, have not the fame power as we, of 


reviving at pleaſure the perceptions connected in their 
brain, yet this defect is ſufficiently ſupplied by the 


imagination. For by renewing the very percep- 


tions 
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tions of abſent objects, it enables them to condu& 
themſelves as if thoſe. objects were preſent, and 
thereby to provide more readily and ſurely for their 
preſervation, than eyen the human ſpecies are capable 
of doing on ſame occaſions with the aſſiſtance of reaſon. 
We may often obſerve within, ourſelves ſomething of 
the like nature, when reflexion would come too late to 
reſcue us from danger. For example, at the fight 
of a. great weight ready to fall upon us and cruſh 
us to pieces, the imagination brings to our minds 
the idea of death, or of ſomething like it, and this 
idea prompts us to avoid the danger. Certain death 
would attend us, if in thoſe moments we had lr | 
the aſſiſtance of memory and reflexion. | 

$ 42. It frequently happens that the imagination 
produces even ſuch effects within us, as might ſeem 
to proceed from preſent reflexion. Though we 
may, be greatly taken up with a particular idea, yet 
the objects which ſurround us, continue to ſollicit 
our ſenſes ; the perceptions they occaſion, revive 
others with which they are connected; and theſe de- 
termine certain movements in aur bodies. When 
all theſe things do not affect us ſo ſtrongly as the 
idea with which we are principally occupied, they are 
unable to divert us from it; and thence. it happens 
that without reflecting on what we are doing, we act 
in the ſame manner as if our conduct was directed by 
reaſon. There is no body but muſt have experienced 
what I have been ſaying. A man walks through the 
ſtreets, and avoids every hinderance or crowd with 
the ſame precaution, as if he thought of no- 
thing elſe. And yet it is certain that his thoughts 
were quite otherways employed. Farther ; it fre- 

E 4 . quently 
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9 zently "EI that though the mind 1 not intent 
upon the thing we are aſked, yet we anſwer perti- 
nently. This is becauſe the words which expreſs 
the queſtion, are connected with thoſe which frame 
the anſwer, and the latter determine the movements 
proper for their articulation, The connexion of 
ideas is the principle of all theſe appearances. 

We therefore know by experience that the imagina- 
tion, even when we have it not in our power to regu- 
late the act and habit of it, is ſufficient to explain 
ſeveral actions which appear to be directed by reaſon, 
but are really not ſo. Hence we have foundation to 
believe that there is no other operation in brutes. 
For let the facts related of them be what they will, 
we ſhall find others as extraordinary in men, which 
may be explained by the principle of the connexion 
of ideas, 

943. By following the explications here gien. 
we may frame a clear idea of what is commonly 
called inſtindt. It is the imagination, which at the 
preſence of the object, revives the perceptions im- 
mediately connected with it, and thereby directs 
every ſpecies of animals pry the aſſiſtance of 
— 

For want of knowing the analyſis above given, 
and eſpecially what has been faid concerning the 
connexion of ideas, philoſophers have been greatly 
puzzled to explain the inſtin& of brutes. The ſame 
has happened to them, as muſt happen to every one 
that attempts to reaſon without tracing matters to their 
ſource : that is, being unable 'to hit upon a proper 
medium, they have loſt themſelves in two extremes. 
Some have FONG inſtinct upon a level with, or wn 
above 
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above reaſon others have rejected all inſtinct, and 
conſidered brutes 'as mere automata or machines. 
Theſe two opinions are equally tidiculous, to ſay 
nothing worſe, The reſemblance between *brutes 
and us, proves they have a foul; and the diffe- i 
rence between us, evinces that it is inferior to 
ours. The analyſis J have been making, conveys a 
ſenſible proof of the thing, becauſe the operations of 
the ſoul of brutes are limited to perception, conſci- 
ouſneſs, attention, reminiſcence, and to an imagina- 
tion not ſubject to their command; whereas ours 
has other N whoſe origin 1 1 am going to ex- 
_ e 
$ 44: What we have been beying in regard to 
imagination and memory, muſt be applied to con- 
templation, according as it is referred to either. if 
it be made to conſiſt in retaining the rceptions'; 
before the uſe of inſtituted 9 8 it 2 * only 2 
habit which does not depend on us: but it 
none at all, if it be made to confift i in | preſerving the 
figns themſelves, _ | an. 
9 45. So long as we have ud 10 habit bft che 
imagination, contemplation, and memory; of the ha- 
bit of the twoKirſt, is not ſubordinate to our command; 
we cannot dif — of our attention as we pleaſe. 
For how indeed ſhould we diſpoſe of it, when the 
ſoul as yet has no operation in her power? ſhe paſſes 
therefore from one object to another, only as ſhe is 
dragged by the impreſſion of the different objects. 
46. But as ſoon as a man comes to comnect 
ideas with ſigns of his own chuſing, we find his 
memory is formed. When this is done, hie begin 


of himſelf to diſpoſe of his imagination, and to 
give 
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| give it 2 pew habit. Tar dans of the ſigns 
which he is able to recall at pleaſure, he revives, or 
at leaſt is often capable of reviving the ideas which 
are connected with them. Afterwards he obtains a 
greater command; oyer his imagination, in propor- 
tion as he invents more ſigns, becauſe he there y pro- 
cures more means bf employing it. 
And here it is we begin to perceive the ſuperi- 
ority of the human foul over that of brutes. For 
en the one hand it is certain that it does not de- 
pend on them, to affix their ideas to arbitrary ſigns; 
and on the other it ſeems indubitable that this inca- 
parity does not proceed intirely from the organiza- 
1s not their body as proper for the language 
of don as ours? have not many of them every 
thing neceſſary for the articulation. of ſounds ? why 
therefore, if they are capable of the ſame operations 
as we, do not they give ſome proofs of it? 
T Theſe particulars ſhew in what manner the uſe 
of different ſigns contributes to the progreſs of the 
imagination, contemplation, and memory. But all 
this ſhall be till MIN explained in the Revs 
| a i 
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Of Reflefiion. 


$47. s ſoon as the memory is formed, and the 

habit of the imagination is in our 
power, the ſigns recollected by the former, and the 
ideas revived by the latter, begin to free em 
= rom 
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from her dependence in regard to the objects 
which ſhe was ſurrounded. As ſhe has it now in 
her power to recall the things which ſhe has ſeen, 
ſhe may direct all her attention towards them, and 
transfer it from the preſent object. At the f ght of 
a picture, for inſtance, we recollect the 150 

we have of nature, and of the rules by which we 
learn to imitate ; then we transfer our attention ſuc- 
cefſively from this picture to that knowledge, and 
from that knowledge to this picture, or ſucceſtiyel 

to its different parts. But beyond all doubt our Af 
poſing thus of our attention, is intirely "owing to 

the aſſiſtance afforded us by the vivacity of hr. ima- 
gination, which is the effect of great memory. 
Otherwiſe we ſhould not regulate it ourſelves, but 
it would be . . ſubject to che action of the 
.  _—_— 48. This Wadi of iced applying our 
attention of ourſelves to different objects, or to the 
different parts of one object only, is what we call 
to reflef?. Thus we ſenſibly perceive in what man- 
ner reflexion ariſes from imagination and memory. 
But the degrees by which this is effected, ought not 
to eſcape our obſervation. 

8 49. The very dawn of memory is ſufficient to 
make us maſters of the habit of our imagination. 
A ſingle arbitrary fign is enough to enable a perſon 
to revive an idea by himſelf; this is certainly the 
firſt and ſmalleſt degree of memory, and of the com- 
mand which we may acquire over the imagination. 

The power it gives us of diſpoſing of our attention, 
is the weakeſt that can be. But ſuch as it is, it 
begins to render us 2 of che advantage of 


ſigns; 
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ſigns; and, conſequently, it is proper for making 
us embrace at leaſt ſome of thoſe opportunities, on 
which it may be either uſeful or neceſſary to invent 
new ſigns. By this means it will ſtrengthen the 
habit of the memory and imagination : then 
the habit of en may likewiſe be improy” 
memory 
them in 2 turn. Thus by the — 1 
Which theſe operations ſhall lend each other, they 
will reciprocally contribute to each other's progreſs. 

If upon reflecting on the weak beginnings of 
theſe operations, we do not ſenſibly perceive their 
mutual influence, we need only to apply what has 
been ſaid, to theſe operations conſidered in. that 
Point of perfection in which we poſſeſs them. What 
a deal of reflexion, for example, was neceſſary for 
the forming of languages and how. great, is the 
aſſiſtance which theſe languages afford to reflexion.! 
But this is a ſubject for which ] deſign ſeveral 
chapters. abt 

It ſeems that we could never make a at inſti- 
tuted ſigns, unleſs we were previouſly capable of ſuffi- 
cient reflexion to chuſe thoſe ſigns, and to affix 
ideas to them; What is the reaſon then, ſome per- 
haps will object, that the habit of reflexion is to 
be acquired only by the uſe of theſe ſigns? | 

My anſwer is, that I ſhall ſolve this difficulty, 
"when I come to treat of the hiſtory. of language. 
Ta the mean time ig, will be ſufficient here to ohr 
that it has not eſcaped me. 

| F- 50. From what has been ſaid it is beyond al 
doubt that we have no better way of increaſing che | 

vivacity 


: 
- 
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viyacity of the imagination, as well as the extent of 
the memory; and of facilitating the habit of reflexionz 
than by amuſing ourſelves with ſuch objects, as 
afford molt exerciſe to the attention, and conſequently 
connect a greater number of ſigns and ideas. On 
this the whole depends. This -ſhews, to obſerve it 
only by the way, that the cuſtom of applying 
children, during the firſt years of their ſtudies, to 
ſuch things only, as ſuit neither their 1 
nor their inclinations, is a very improper way of 
diſcovering their talents. This cuſtom forms no 
connexion of ideas, or forms them ſo light and 
ſuperficial that they are of no duration. 

$ 51. It is by reflexion we begin to have a glimpſe 
of the capacity of the mind. So long as we do 
not direct our attention ourſelves, we have ſeen that 
the ſoul is ſubject to whatever environs. it, and poſ- 
ſeſſes nothing but by an extrinſie virtue. But if we 
are maſters of our attention, and conduct it accord - 
ing to our wiſhes, the mind then diſpoſes of itſelf, 
draws ideas which it owes only to itſelf, and is en. 
riched from its own fund. 0 

The effect of chis operation is ſo much de 
greater, as thereby we diſpoſe of our perceptions, in 
the ſame manner almoſt as if we had a power of 
producing and annihilating them. Suppoſe I chuſe 
one from among thoſe which I actually experience, 
my canſciouſneſs of it will be immediately ſo lively, 
and that of the reſt ſo weak, that it will appear to 
be the only one of which I am at all conſcious. 
Suppoſe the next moment I have a mind to lay it 
aſide, in order to amuſe myſelf intirely with one of 
thoſe 2 made the ſlighteſt impreſſion on me, 

91 it 


P 


> 
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it will ſeem 5 whilſt another ſhall 
from nothing. To ſpeak leſs figuratively, 
my conſciouſneſs of the former will become ſo faint, 
and that of the latter fo ſtrong, that it ſhall appear 
to me as if 1 had felt them in ſucceſſion only. 
This experiment may be made by conſidering a 
very, compound ſubject. There is no doubt but we 
have at the ſame time a conſciouſneſs of all the 
1 ions, which the different parts of that ſubject, 
diſpoſed to ſollicit our ſenſes, produce within us; And 
yet one would imagine that our reflexion ſuſpends at 
pleaſure the impreſſions made on the mind, in order 
0 preſerve only one of them. 
$ 52. Geometry informs us that the ſureſt method 
of facilitating our reflection, is to ſet before the 
ſenſes the very objects of the ideas about which we 
intend to employ ourſelves, becauſe our conſciouſneſs 
of them is then more lively. But we cannot have 
recourſe to this artifice in all ſciences. One way 
that may be generally uſed with ſucceſs, is to take 
care that our meditations be clear, preciſe, and me- 
thodical. Clear, becauſe the clearer the ſigns are, 
the more we are conſcious of the ideas which they 
ſignify, and conſequently, the better we preſerve 
them : preciſe, to the end that our attention being 
| leſs divided, may fix itſelf with leſs difficulty : me- 
thodical, that a fundamental idea, being better known 
and more familiar to us, may prepare our attention 
for that which is to follow. 
583. It never happens that the fame man is capable 
of acquiring an equal habit of memory, imagination, 
. and reflection on all ſorts of ſubjects. This is be- 
cauſe theſe operations depend on attention as on 
2 their 
; | 


RY ew 


py diſpoſition, and great flexibility in the organs. 
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their cauſe; and this cannot employ. itſelf about an 
object but in proportion to the relation it bears to 
our conſtitution and to whatever concerns us. From 
hence we learn why thoſe who attempt to become 
univerſal in point of literature, run the riſk of miſcar- 
rying in many branches. There are but two ſorts 
of talents : one acquired merely by the violence uſed 
to the organs ; the other the conſequence of a hap- 


As the latter more properly belongs to nature, it is 
more lively, more active, and produces far ſuperior 
effects. The former on the contrary is the effect of 


labour and ſtruggle, and never. riſes above the de- 
gree of mediocrity. | 
8 54+ I have inveſtigated the cauſes of imagina- 
tion, memory, and reflection in the operations which 
15550 them, becauſe my deſign in this ſection is 
to explain in what manner the operations riſe one 
from the other. It would be the province of na- 


tural philoſophy to romoũnt to other cauſes, were 
there any poſſibility of knowing them *. | 


„ Thi: whole work it, buih on the foe chagters which the 


reader bas now gone through ; be muſt therefirs underſland them 
thiroughly before he pr ocveds any farther. 
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our ideas. 4 
W E have at PET ANON? whatever was 
VF Y moſt abſtruſe and difficult to perceive in 
the progreſs of the operations of the mind. Thoſe 
of which we have ſtill to ſpeak, are ſuch ſenſible 
effects of reflection, chat their origin in ſome mea- 
ſure explains itſelf, 41 

8 55. From refle&tion or from the power of diſ- 
poſing of our attention ourſelves,” ariſes the power 
of confidering our ideas ſeparately. So that the 
ſame conſciouſneſs which informs us more particu- 
larly of the preſence of certain ideas (which is the 
characteriſtic of attention) informs us at the ſame 
time that they are diſtinct. Hence it is' that while 


* * , E 4 4 
” * - 4 © 4 
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the ſoul was not miſtreſs of her attention, ſhe was 


incapable of diſtinguiſhing by herſelf the different 
impreſſions which ſhe received from objects. We 
experience this ſo often as we want to apply ourſelves 
to ſubjects for which we are not qualified. For 
then we confound the ſeveral objects to ſuch a de- 
gree, that ſometimes we find it difficult to diſtin- 
guiſh even thoſe which differ the moſt, This is be- 
cauſe for want of reflecting, or giving our attention 
to all the different perceptions which they occaſion ; 
thoſe that diſtinguiſh them eſcape our notice. Here- 
by we may judge that if we were intirely deſtitute 
of the uſe of wowed we ſhould not diſtinguiſh 
different 
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65 
different objects, but ſo far as each would make a 


very ſtrong impreſſion on us. All thoſe which 
would act but weakly, we ſhould reckon as nothing. 


3 56, It is eaſy to diſtinguiſh two ideas abſolutely 


fimple z but in proportion as they become more 
complex, the difficulties increaſe,” Then as our 


notions reſemble each other in more reſpects, there 
is reaſon to fear leſt we take many of them for one 
only, or at leaſt that we do not diſtinguiſn them as 
much as we might. This frequently happens in 
metaphyſics and morals: The ſubje&t which we 
have actually in hand, is a very ſenſible proof of 
the difficulties that are to be ſurmounted. On theſe 
occaſions we cannot be too cautious in pointing out 
even the minuteſt differences. This is what conſti- 
tutes a clear ſound judgment; and contributes moſt 
to give to our ideas that order and preciſion ſo ne- 
ceſſary to arrive at any real knowledge. But indeed 
this truth is ſo little known, that we run the riſk*of 
rendering ourſelves ridiculous,” when we engage in 
any ching of a ſubtle analyſis, - N 
$ 57. By diſtinguiſhing our ideas, we ſometimes 
conſider thoſe qualities which are moſt eſſential to 
the ſubject, as intirely ſeparate from it. This is 
what we call more particularly % ahfra. The 
ideas from thence reſulting, are defiominated general, 
by reaſon they repreſent ſuch qualities as agree with 
ſeveral different things. For inſtance, if without 
attending to what diſtinguiſhes men from brutes, I 
reflect only on what is common to both, I make an 
abſtraction which gives me the nl ol of 
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This operation is- abſolutely neceſſary to limited 
underſtandings, which are incapable- of conſidering. 
mort than a few ideas at once, and for this _ 
are obliged to reduce ſeveral to the ſame: claſs, - 
we muſt take care not to conſider things 9 
diſtinguiſhed only by our manner of conception, not 
to conſider them, I ſay, as ſo many diſtin& beings: 
This is an error into which a great many philoſophers + 
have fallen. I propoſe ſpeaking more particularly 
of it in the fifth ſection of this firſt par. 

$ 58. Reflexion, from whence we derive' a power 
of diftinguifhing our ideas, gives us likewiſe that of 
comparing them, in order to know their relations. 
This is done by transferring our attention alternately 
from the one to the other, or by fixing it at the 
fame time on many. When ſuch ideas, as are not 
much compounded, make an impreſſion ſufficient to 
draw our attention, without any effort on our part, 
the compariſon is eaſy: but the difficulties augment, 
in proportion as the ideas become more complex, 
and make a lighter impreſſion. Compariſons, for 
example, are: generally more eaſy in geometry, than 
in metaphyſics. 

By the help of this operation we compare. choſe 
ideas which are leaſt familiar to ſuch as are more 
fo ; and the relations we find there, eftabliſh ſuch 
connexions between them, as are extremely proper 
for augmenting and ſtrengthening the — the 
imagination, and reflexion. 

9 59. Sometimes after having diſtinguiſhed Sant | 
| ideas, we conſider them as forming only a ſingle 
notion; at other times we preſcind from a notion 
| ſome of the ideas of which it is compoſed. This 
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is what we call i compound and decompound our ideas 

By means of theſe operations we are capable of com» 

paring them under all . 
making new combinations of them. 

6 60. In order rightly Wi cher we 


S © 


are to obſerve which are the moſt ſimple of our ideas, 


and how, as well as in what order, they are united to 
thoſe which come after them. By this means we 
ſhall be-capable of equally regulating the latter ; for 
the buſineſs will be only to undo what has been 
wowed This _— how doth FRO . 2 
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— on the origin of principles, and of the e. 
© ration which i in auh. | 
$61, Tx faculty, of abftrafting and decem 


| ' pounding ſoon introduced the cuſtom 
of 3 propoſitions. Ir is impoſſible to be long 
without perceiving, that as theſe propoſitions are the 
reſult of particular knowledge, they are proper for 
eaſing the memory, and rendering our diſcourſe pre- 
ciſe. But they ſeon degenerated into abuſe, and 
gave birth to a very imperfect manner of reaſoning z 
the cauſe whereof is this. 
$62, The firſt diſcoveries i inthe ſciences were ſo ſim- 
ple and eaſy, as to have been made without the afliſt- 
ance of any method. .Pegple could not even imagine 
rules, till after they had made ſome progreſs, which 
ES. enabling 


68 aer er, Path 
enabling them to obſerve in what manner they had 
attained to ſome truths, gave them to underſtand how 
they ſhould acquire the knowledge of others. Thus 
the firſt .difcoyerers could not point out the 
way for. others to follow them, ſince they did not 
even know what road they had taken themſelves, 
They had no other method left to prove the cer- 
tainty of thoſe diſcoveries, than to ſhew that they 
agreed with the general propoſitions which no body 
called in doubt. This made many believe that theſe 
propoſitions were the real ſource. of human know- 
ledge, In conſequence hereof they gave them the 
name of principle; and it was a general prejudice, 
which even-ſtill obtains, that we ought not to rea- 
ſon but from principles *. Thoſe who made new diſ- 
coveries, thought to give a higher idea of their 
penetration, by making a myſtery of the method 
they had followed. They were ftisfied with explain- 
ing thoſe diſcoveries by means of principles generally 
adopted; the prejudice being once received, gain- 
ed further credit, and gave birth to innumerable 
ſyſtems. . 

5 63. The inutility and abuſe of principles appears 
eſpecially in the ſynthetic: method; in which truth 
ſeems to be forbid to make her appearance, unleſs 
the has been preceded by a great number of axioms, 
definitions, and other propoſitions of pretended fer- 
tility. The evidence of mathematical demonſtrati- 


I do not underſtand here by principles, thoſe obſervations 
which are confirmed by experience. I take this word in the 
uſual ſenſe of philoſophers, who give the name of principler to 
„ Greg on whidh ke wh wad their 
FHftems,,Þ _— + . 1 
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ora, and the approbation which the torrent of the 
learned give to this manner of reaſoking; would 
make one believe that I am adyancing here a ridicu- 
lous paradox. But it is not᷑ difficult to prove, that 
the mathematics are far from owing their certainty 
to the ſynthetic method. And indeed, had this ſci- 
ence been ſuſceptible of as many errors, obſcurities, 
and ambiguities as metaphyſics, the ſynthetic method 
would have been the beſt thing in the world for con- 
tinuing them, and even for increaſing their number. 
That the ideas of mathematicians are exact, is becauſe. 
they are the work of algebra and analyſis. The me- 
thod, which I condemn, as improper for ſettling A» 
vague principle, or an indeterminate notion, leaves 
all the defects of an argument uncorrected, or con- 
ceals them underthe appearance of a vaſt deal of order, 
which ge. as ſuperfluous as it is dry and diſ- 
guſti 11 — the reader for the truth of what 1 
have been ſaying, to thoſe works of metaphyſics, mo- 
fality, and theology, whoſe authors e attempted | 
to make uſe of this method 7. | 


1 Hws De Cartes, eee throws 5 
on his metaphyſical meditations, by attempting to demonſtrata 
them according to this method ? Is; it poſſible to find, | 
worſe demonſtrations. than thoſe of Spigoſa? I like- 
' wiſe mention - Mallebranche, Who has ſometimes m uſe of 
the ſynthetic method; Arnaud, who has uſed i it in a very bad 
treatiſe on ideas, and in other places ; and the author of the 
action of God upon his creatures, as well as ſeveral others. 
One would think, that thoſs/writers, in order to demonſtrate 
geometrically, imagined it was: ſufficient to range the different 
parts of an argument in a certain order, u e, 
2 * poftulatums, &c. | 
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| propoſition is no more than the reſult of the Know- 

| ledge of particulars, in order to convince us, that it 
can only make us deſcend to the knowledge which 
firſt raiſod us to it, or to that which might have 
equally ſhewn us the ſame way. Conſequently, ſo 
far from being the principle of the knowledge of par- 
ticulars, it ſuppoſes theſe to be known, or at leaſt. 


dat they may be known to us, by other means. And 


indeed x0 ſet forth the truth with all that ſhow of 
principles which the ſynthetic method requires, it is 
plain that we muſt have ſome previous knowledge 
of it. This method, which at the moſt is proper 
only for demonſtrating, in a yery abſtract manner, 
ſuch things as might be proved in the plaineſt and 
ſimpleſt method, affords ſo much the Jeſs light to 
the underſtanding, as it conceals the road which leads 
to diſcoveries. There is even room to apprehend, 
leſt it ſhould impoſe on us, by giving an air of pro- 
- bability to paradoxes the moſt falſe; becauſe by 
looſe, and oftentimes far fetched propoſitions, it is 
eaſy to prove whatever we have a mind, without its 
being eaſy to perceive where the argument is defec- 
tive. Of this there arc frequent examples to be met 
with in metaphyſics. In fine this is not a ſummary 
way, as is commonly imagined; for there are no 
authors that fall into more frequent repetitions, and 
into more uſeleſs details, than thoſe who make uſe 


ti. 


8 65. For example, ane would think * it is 
ſaficient to reflect on the manner in which we form 
the idea of @ whole, and of a part, to prove evidencly 
my the whole js OR its part. And yet ſe- 
| veral 
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for having neglected to demonſtrate this ſort of pro- 

poſitions, undertake to fupply the defect. And in- 
deed, the ſyntheric method is too nice to leave any 


thing unproved; it takes only one propoſition fr 


granted, which it conſiders as the of the 
reſt, and even this muft be identical. Let us ſee 
then how s grqmetriciacr goop en = 1 
the whole is greater than its part. 

Firſt of all he lays down as n definition, fr ve 
a is greater, whoſe part is equal to another whole; 
and as an axiom, that the ſame is equal to itſelf , this 
is the only propoſition he does not undertake to de- 
monſtrate. Then he reaſons thus: 

A whole, whoſe part is equal to another whole, 
sis greater than this other whole (by the definition); 
but each part of a whole is equal to itſelf (by the 
* axiom); ' IIS! enen n * 
PI 22 

I confeſs Sai bene ende wes 
tator, to render it level to my capacity; Be that a 
it may, it ſeems to me that the definition is neither 
more clear nor more evident than the theorem, and 
conſequently it cannot be brought to prove it. And 
yet this demonſtration is given as an inſtanoe of a per- 


This demonſtration is taken from the mathematical ele- 
meats of « celebrated wriger. But I will give it here in the au- 
thor's own words, $ 18. Defi. Mais of cus pars alteri tots 
equalii oft; minus werd, parti alterins equale. 5 73. Axio. 
Am oft #quale fibimet ip. Theor. Tetum eff majus ſud parte. 
Demonſtr. Cujus pars aleri toti equals: off, id ipſum altiro majut. 
($18, ) Sed quliber pars tetius parti rotins, bir off, fn iff equa 
m_ n * pt 
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Wc ly ſis: for they ſay,..** ir is included in a ſyl· 
<logiſm, one of whoſe premiſes is a definition, and 


the other an identical — emgh is 17 


mark of a perfect analyſi s. 

$ 67. If chis be what the geometricians mean by | 
the analytic method, I ſee —_— more uſeleſs. 
They have certainly a better; and the progreſs they 
have made clearly ſhews it. Perhaps their analyſis 


appears ſo different from that which might be em- 
ployed in the other ſciences, only becauſe the ſigns 


are particular to geometry. Be that as it may, to 
analyze, in my opinion, is nothing more than an 
operation ariſing from the cohcurrence of thoſe-ape- 
rations which went before. It conſiſts only in com · 
pounding and decompounding our ideas, in order 
to compare them differently, and to diſcover the re- 
lations they have among themſelves, together with 
the new ideas which they are capable of producing; 
This analyſis is the true ſecret of diſcoveries, becauſe 
it makes us aſcend to the original of things. | It 
has this advantage, that it preſents us only a few 

ideas at a time, and theſe always in the moſt ſimple 
gradation. It is an enemy to vague principles, and 

to every thing contrary to exactneſs and preciſion. 
It does not inveſtigate the truth by the aſſiſtance of 
general propoſitions, but by a kind of calculation; 
that is, by compounding and decompounding the 
ideas, in order to compare them in the moſt favour- 
able manner to the diſcoveries we have ſeen. Nei- 
ther does it inyeſtigate by definitions, which, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, only ſerve to multiply diſputes, 
but by explaining the origin of each idea. Hence 
this appears to be tho: aa method that can 


render 
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render our reaſonings demonſtrative; and conſe- 
quently it is the only one we ought to embrace in | 
the purſuit of truth. But it ſuppoſes in thoſe who 
are willing to make uſe of it, a great knowledge of 
the progreſs of the operations' of the mind. ES; 
867. We muſt therefore conclude, that principles 
are only particular inferences which may ſerve to point 
out. the moſt remarkable places through which we 
have paſſed ; and that like the clue of a labyrinth, 


they are of no uſe when we want to proceed forward, 
but only facilitate the means of returning the fame 


way we came. Though they may be proper for eaſing | 


the memory, and ſhortening diſputes, by conciſely 
pointing out thoſe truths which both ſides are agreed 
on; yet they generally become ſo vague and indeter- 
minate, that if they are not uſed with caution, they 
multiply diſputes, 'which then degenerate-into a mere 
caviling about words. Hence the only means of 
acquiring knowledge, is to aſcend to the origin of 
our ideas, to trace their formation, and to co 
them under all their poſſible — which is what 
I call to analyze. 

$ 68. It is commonly ſaid: that we ought to have 
fixed principles. This I own' is right but I am 
very much miſtaken, or moſt of thoſe who inculcate 
this maxim, do not well know what they would 
have. It ſeems even to me that we conſider as 
principles only ſuch as we have adopted ourſelves, 
and of courſe we charge others with having none, 
when they refuſe to admit of ours. If by prin- 
ciples we mean general propoſitions, which may 
occaſionally be applied to particular cafes, who is 
without them? But on the other hand what merit 
N | | "il 


* 
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is there i in geren dem? They are indeterminate 

maxims, which we never learn juſtly to apply. To 
ff ſay of a perſon that he has ſuch principles as thoſe, 
is giving to underſtand that he ia incapable of 
having clear ideas of what he thinks. If 
we muſt have principles, this does not imply that 
we ought to begin with them in order to deſcend af- 
terwards to leſs general notices; but that we ought 
to have made a diligent ſtudy of particular truths, 
and to have aſcended by different abſtractions up 
to univerſal propoſitions. This kind of principles 
are naturally determined by the particular ideas 
that conducted us to them; their full extent is 

perceived, and we may be ſure of uſing them 

- with the utmoſt exactneſs. To ſay that a man has 
' ſuch principles, is giving to underſtand that he has 
a thorough knowledge of the arts and ſciences, 
which he makes his ſtudy, and that in every thing 
22 with the utmoſt clearneſs and preci- 
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dee, Are, Er ale. conceiv- 
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$69.) HEN we compare our ideas, the con- 
ſciouſneſs we have of them is the cauſe 

of our knowing that they are the ſame in the ſeveral 
reſpects in which we conſider them, which we manifeſt 
by connecting thoſe ideas by the word i:; and this is 
Called affirming: or elſe it is the cauſe of our know- 
2 ing 


1 


* 
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ing that they are not the ſame, yhich vs manifeſt 


by ſeparating them by theſe. words, jz not; and this is 
called denying. This twofold operation is what we call 
judging z and is plainly a conſequence of the others. 


5 o. From the operation of judging ariſes that of 


reaſoning. Reaſoning is only a concatenation of 


- judgments depending one upon the other. On theſe 


laſt operations there is leſs occaſion 'to- expatiate. 
All that the logicians ing them in nume- 
rous volumes, I look as of no manner of uſe. 
] ſhall therefore content myſelf with accounting for 
one experiment. | | FRE 

$ 71. It has been often aſked, how is it we are able 
in converſation tounfold, and often without heſitating, 
the moſt extenſive reaſonings ? are all the parts of 
it preſent at the ſame inſtant? and if they are not 
(which is the moſt likely, ſince the mind is too li- 
mited to embrace a multitude of ideas at once) how 
happens it that the mind conducts itſelf fo regular- 
ly ? This is eaſily explained by what has been al- 
ready mentioned, HD 

As ſoon as a perſon propoſes to form an argu- 
ment, the attention he gives to the propoſition he 
wants to proye, makes him ſucceſſively perceive the 


Principal propoſitions, which are the reſult of the 


different parts of the argument he is going to make. 
If they are cloſely connected, he gives them ſo cur- 
ſory a view, that he is apt to imagine he ſees them 
all at the ſame time. When he has poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf of theſe propoſitions, he conſiders which ought 
to be explained firſt, By this means the ideas 
proper for ſetting it in its full light are revived 
in him, according to the order of connexion- be- 
tween 


Tags 
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— From thence he proceeds to the ſe- 
cond, in order to repeat the ſame operation, and ſo 
on till he comes to the concluſion of his argument. 
His mind therefore does not embrace all the parts at 
the ſame time; but from the connexion between 
them he views them with a rapidity ſufficient to 
outrun his ſpeech, juſt as in reading aloud the 
of catches the words ſo as to outrun the tongue. 
Some perhaps will aſk, how it is poſſible to per- 

ceive the reſult of an argument, without hay- 
ing fully viewed all its different parts? I anſwer, 
that this happens only when we are ſpeaking of mat- 
ters familiar to us, or which are almoſt ſo by the 
relation they bear to thoſe with which we are better 
acquainted. This is the only caſe in which we may 
obſerve the particularity I mentioned. In every other 
caſe, people ſpeak with heſitation, which is owing to 
this, that as the ideas are too weakly connected, it 
takes up ſome time before they are revived : or elſe. 
they ſpeak incoherently, which is the effect of i _ 
rance. 

5 72. When, by having acquired the habit of the 
preceding operations, or at leaſt of ſome of them, 
we have framed exact ideas, and we know their re- 
| lations, our conſciouſneſs of them is called conceiving. 
Conſequently an eſſential condition for conceiving 
well, is always to repreſent things to 6 under 
their proper ideas. 

8 73. Theſe analyſes help to give us a more ex- 
at idea of the underſtanding than is generally 
formed. This is looked upon as a different faculty 
from our knowledge, and as the place where it all 
comes to unite, And yet to ſpeak with per- 
E ſpicuity, 
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ſpicuity, 1 chink we ſhould: fax that 
| ſtanding is no more than the cgllection 6x, gprabi 
nation of the operations of the mind  To.gerceiye 
or ta have a conſciquſneſs, to give one?s; attention, 
to diſcover, to imagine, to remember, to rrfiect, 5. 


diſtinguiſh one's ideas ; to compare, to compou 
to decompound, to analyze 3 to affirm, to 


to judge, to reaſon, to .conteive., All this 5 — 


in order to ſhew the dependance of the operations 
of the mind, and how they, are all originated 
| from the firſt. We begin with having .,percep+ 

tions of which we are conſcious. If we after- 
wards form a more lively conſciouſneſs of ſome per- 
ceptions ; this becomes attention. From that-time 
the ideas are connected, and in conſequence thereof 
we know again the perceptions we have had, and 
we know ourſelves to be the ſame being that had 
them; this is called reminiſcence. If the mind re- 
vives, or preſerves ita perceptions, or only recollects 
che ſigns of them; this is imagination, contempla- 
tion, and memory: if it diſpoſes of its atten- 
tion itſelf, this is reflexion. In fine, from this 
laſt all the reſt ariſe. - It is properly reflexion 
that diſtinguiſhes, - compares, compounds, decom- 
pounds, and analyzes ;: fince theſe are only different 
ways of conducting the attention. From, thence 
by a natural conſequence, judgment, reaſoning, and 
conception are formed; and from thence reſults the 
underſtanding, But I thought proper to conſider the 
different manners in which we acquire the habit of re- 
flexion, : as ſo many diſtin&t operations becauſe there 
is 


One or- part . 


* 

is a magis or minus in the effes arifing from it; 
For — oh it does ſomething more in comparing 
ideas, than when it only diſtinguiſhes them; in 
compounding and decompounding them, than when 
ir is content with'orily comparing them, juſt as they 
are; and fo of the reft. No doubt but we may 
multiply more or lefs the operations of the mind, 
according to the manner in which we are willing to 
form a conception of things. We might even re- 
duce them to one only, which is conſciouſneſs.” But 
there is a medium between dividing too much and 
not dividing fufficiently. In order therefore to ſet 
this matter in its full light, we hull RIF ee 


new " analyſes. heck 
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asf CHAP. | + IEC 
0 the defects and — of the imagination. 


; - 5. ROM the power we have of reviving our 
= perceptions in the abſence of objects, is 
| derived that of reuniting and connecting the moſt diſ- 
tant ideas. Every ching! is capable of aſſuming a new 
form i in our imagination. By the liberty with which 
it removes the qualities of one ſubject to another, it 
unites in one only the perfections which nature would 
judge ſufficient for the embelliſhment of many, 
Nothing at firſt ſight ſeems more contrary to truth, 
than this manner in which the imagination diſpoſes 
of our ideas. And indeed if we do not render our- 
ſelves maſters of this operation, it will infallibly 
kad us aſtray ; whereas if we learn how to ſubject 
it 
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it:to'rule, it will prove one of the principal e | 
of all our knowledge „ea „NO AJ 
$ 76. The connexiots of ide @@:lormed in h 
. ot two different ways: ſometimes ſpohta- 
neouſſy; and at other times they are the effect of a 
external impreſſion.” The former are generally ſeſs 
vivid, ſo that they may eaſily be broke: and it 18 
agreed: that they are inſtituted or artificial. The 
latter are often ſo well cemented; that it is impoſſibie 
for us to deſtroy them hence” we ure inclined" 86 
think them natural. They have both their udwam- 
tages and inconvenienees; but the latter are . 
much the more uſeful or pernicious, as they” acute 
the mind with greater force. 2 
$ 77. Language is the moſt ſenſible example of 
the connexions ſpohtaneouſly formed: for Without 


any other aid it points gut the advantages ariing 
from this operation. while the precautions neceffary 
for ſpeaking with Juſtneſs and propriety, ſtie w/ the 
difficulty of reducing it to a proper regulation. But 
as''] purpoſe ſhortly to treat of the neceffity; uſe, 


We CO ION 


* Hitherto I have ale the . for that operation 
only which revives the perceptions. in the abſence of objects: 
but now that I confider the effects of this operation, I iind 10 
inconveniency in following the common acceptation ; nay, I am 
obliged to do it, Hence it iy that in the preſent chapter 
take the imagination for an operation, which we} 
ideas, forms new combinations of them at 
word imagination ſhall henceforward have two pu NS on 
cations with me : — ohh eter ric}, 
or ambiguity, becauſe the circumſtances in which I uſe * will 


. determine cach time * 
c | wp 


| 
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vp the 8 time here in explaining the advan - 
tages and inconveniences of this part of the i imagi- 


nation. I proceed therefore to thoſe connexions 
of ideas which are the effect of ſome external im- 


3. 1 faid that theſe connexions are uſeful 8 ne- 

ceſlary. For inſtance, it was neceflary that the fight 
of a precipice, which we are in danger of falling into, 
ſhould revive in our minds the idea of death. Our 
attention cannot therefore upon the firſt occaſion 
help forming this connexion; which it muſt render 
ſo much the ſtronger, as it is determined by the 
moſt. preſſing motive, namely the nen of 
our being. | 

Mallebranche looked upon this c connexion as na- 
raral, or innate The idea, lays he, of a great 
« Pprecipice which we ſee under us, and into which 
en e are in danger of falling, or the idea of à 
heavy body ready to tumble upon us and cruſh us 
4% to pieces, is naturally connected with that which 
2 repreſents death to our minds, and with an emo- 
<< tion of the ſpirits, which prompts us to fly from 
© it, This connexion never changes, becauſe it is 

** neceſſary it ſhould be always the ſame; and it 
« "wp in a diſpoſition of the fibres of the brain, 

which we have from our infancy * of 

2 is evident that if experience had not informed 
us of our mortality, ſo far from having an idea of 
death, we ſhould be ſurprized at. the ſight of the 
firſt” dead body. This idea is therefore acquired, 
oy Mallebranche is miſtaken in confounding that 


; 0 eee c. 3. 
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which is natural, or imprinted on our minds from 
our infancy, with what is common to all mankind. 
This is a Lerror. They do not obſerve that 
the ſame ſenſes, the ſame operations, and the ſame 
circumſtances muſt every where produce the ſame 
effects“. They are abſolutely determined to have 
recourſe to ſomething innate, or natural, which 
precedes the action of the ſenſes, the habit of the 
operations of the- e and the common W280 | 
ſtances of life. . -— 

8 79. Though the connexions of ideas e i 
within by external impreſſions, are ſometimes uſeful, 
yet they may be alſo frequently pernicious, Sup- 
poſe we are accuſtomed by education to connect the 
idea of ſhame or infamy with that of ſurviving an 
affront; the idea of magnanimity or courage with 
that of deſtroying ourſelves, or of expoſing our 
lives by endeavouring to deprive him of life who 
has affronted us, we ſhall have two prejudices: 
one which was the point of honour among the Ro- 
mans, the other that of part of modern Europe. 
Theſe connexions are encouraged and increaſed more 
or leſs by age, by ſtrength of conſtitution, by the paſ- 


ſions to which we become ſubject, and by the ſtate of 
life which we ſeverally ErmDERCE, 


®* They ſuppoſe a perſon W e full maturity on the 
fide of a precipice, and they aſk whether it is probable he 
would avoid falling into it, For my part, I think” he would; 
not indeed from the fear of death, for no man can be afraid of 
what he does not know; but becauſe it ſeems natural to me 


that he ſhould direct his ſteps towards that fide, where hig 
feet can tread upon ſomething, | 


G This 


88 + QOn1@inor -. Patil. 
This fort of prejudices being the firſt impreſſions 
we have experienced, conſtantly appear to us as in- 
conteftable principles. In the inſtance I have given, 
the error is palpable, and the cauſe of it well 
known. But there is ſcarce a perſon perhaps, who 
has not ſonfetimes happened to fall into abſurd rea- 
ſonings, the ridiculouſneſs of which he has at length 
diſcovered,” without being able to comprehend how 
he could have thus impoſed upon himſelf even a 
- ſingle inſtant. Theſe are frequently - no more than 
ect of a ſingular connexion of our ideas; a 
ſufficient cauſe indeed to humble our vanity, and x 
which for this very reaſon we have ſo much diffi- 
. culty to perceive. If it p operates in ſo ſecret a man- 
ner, well may we judge of the miſtaken notions 
into which it leads the generality of mankind. - - 
$ 86. In general the impreflions we feel 5 
different circumſtances, induce us to connect ideas, 
which we have it no longer in our power to ſeparate. 
We cannot, for inſtance, frequent company, without 
inſenſibly connecting the ideas of a certain turn of 
mind and character with a particular figure and 
make. This is the reaſon that perſons of a parti- 
eular phyſiognomy, ſtrike us more than others: for 
phy ſiognomy is only an aſſemblage of features with 
which we have connected ſuch ideas, as are never re- 
vived without being accompanied with approbation 
or diſlike: We muſt not therefore be ſurprized if we 
are inclined to judge of other people from their 
phyſiognomy, and if ſometimes even at firſt light 
we conceive a diflike to them or are ben in 
their favour. 
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"In conſequence. of theſe conriexions we are fre- 
 huently p repoffefied even to” exceſs in favour of 
whe Kron and conceive intirely wrong no- 
ions in regard to others. This is becauſe whatever 
ſtrikes us either in our friends or enemies, is natu- 
rally connected wich the agreeable or dilagreeable 
ſenfations which they make us feel; and of courſe, 
che defects of the former are always overlooked be- 
cauſe of the other amiable qualities of which we ſee 
them poſſeſſed, while the moſt perfect endowments 
of the latter ſeem to partake of their vices. Hence 
it is that theſe connexions have a prodigious influence 
upon our conduct: they feed our love or our hatred, 
they encourage our eſteem or our contempt, they ex- 
cite our gratitude or teſentment, and produce thoſe 
ſympathies, thoſe antipathies; and all thoſe whimſical 
inclinations for which we often find ſuch difficulty 
to account. I think I have ſomewhere read that 
Deſcartes always preſerved a liking for . people Fo 
were ſquint-eyed; becauſe the firſt woman he fell in 
love with, happened to have this kind of blemiſh, 
581. Mr. Locke has ſhewn the great danger 
wif from the contiexions of ideas, when he ob- 
rel that they are productive of madneſs,” © A 
* man, ſays he, who is very ſober and of a right 
1 „ underſtanding in all other things, may in one 
* particular be as frantick as any in Bedlam; if 
either by any ſudden very ſtrong impreſſion, orlong | 
fixing his fancy upon one ſort of thoughts, inco- 
© gerent ideas have been cetnented aging! 0 6 
* powerfully, as to remain united.“ : 


* Effay on Human Underſtanding, book 2.- c. 11, $ 13. 
He repeats almoſt the Tame in c. 13. f 4. of the ſame book. 
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982. bn. 1 to W che Juſtneſs of this | 
reflexion, it is ſufficient to obſerve that in a phyſical - 
conſideration, imagination and madneſs, can differ 
from each other only by more or leſs. All depends 
on the vivacity and quantity with Which the ſpirits. 


are conveyed to the brain. Hence in dreams t 
5 perceptions are ſo ſtrongly renewed, that upon 0 


awaking, with difficulty we diſcover our error. This 
is - certainly. a moment of frenzy: to continue 
frantic, it would be ſufficient to ſuppoſe that the 
fibres of the brain had been ſhaken with too great 


violence to be able to recover themſelves, | The 


ſame effect may be produced in a flower manner. 

© $83. There is hardly a perſon, I think, that in his 
idle hours, has not had ſome revery in which he has 
imagined himſelf the hero of the romance. Theſe 
fictions, which are called caſtles in the air, generally 


produce only a flight impreſſion on the brain, be- 


cauſe we ſeldom give way to, them; ſo that they are 
ſoon diſperſed by more real objects, with which we 
are obliged to occupy our thoughts. But ſuppoſe 
ſome ſudden fit of melancholy ſeizes our minds, ſo 
as to make us avoid the company of our beſt 


friends, and diſlike every thing that pleaſed us 


before; we ſhall then find in the. tranſport of our 


grief, that our fayourite romance will be the only 


idea that can divert us from it. The animal ſpirits 
by degrees will dig ſuch a ſtrong foundation to this 
caſtle, that nothing will be able to demoliſh it : 

we ſhall fall aſleep in the buildiag of it; we 
ſhall dream we reſide in it; and in fine when 
the impreſſion of the ſpirits ſhall inſenſibly arrive 


to that pitch as if we really were what we have 


fancied 
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fancied ourſelves to be, upon returning to ourſelves 
we ſhall take our chimeras for à reality. Perhaps 
the madneſs of that Athenian, who imagined all 
the ſhips which entered the Pirzum, to vlegg, to 
him, was owing to no other cauſe, ._ | 
F 84. By this explication we may eaſily e 
how dangerous the reading of romances muſt be to 
young ladies who have generally a lively imagina- 
tion. As from the nature of their education their 
minds are ſeldom ſufficiently employed, they eagerly 
embrace ſuch fictlons as flatter the paſſions ſo na- 
tural to their age. There they find materials for the 
fineſt caſtles in the air. Theſe thes make uſe of ſo much 
: = more readily, as the deſire of rendering themſelves 
ble, and the continual flattery of our ſex, help 
a feed this ridicalous taſte. Then there needs only a 
8. diſappointment perhaps to turn a girl's brain, 
o perſuade her that ſhe is Angelica, or any other 
W that has pleaſed her fancy, and to make her 
take every man that comes near her for a Medorus. 
& 85. There are other works written with a quite 
different view, which are yet liable to the like in- 
conveniences : I mean ſome particular books of 
| devotion penned by men of ſtrong imaginations. 
Theſe are apt ſometimes to turn a woman's brain, 
even ſo far as to make her imagine that ſhe hag 
viſions, that ſhe is converſing with angels, or even 
that ſhe is already in company with them in heaven, 
It were to be wiſhed that young perions of both 
ſexes were always well inſtructed in regard to this 
fort of reading, by directors acquainted with the 
temper of their imagination. 


G qo - 9 85. Such 
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8 85. Such frenzies as theſe are "WR to all the. 
world. There are others, which no body thinks of 
calling by the ſame name: and yet every error | 
whoſe ſource is in the im An ought to be 
ranked in the ſame claſs. If madneſs is to be de- 
termined only by the conſequence of error, we ſhall. 
never. be able to fix the point where it begins. It. 
muſt therefore be made to conſiſt in ſuch an ima- 

nation, as, unknown to us, aſſociates ideas in an 

irregular manner, and ſometimes influences our judg- 
ment, and even our conduct. If this be the caſe, 
very probably no one will be exempt from it. The 
wiſeſt man ſhall differ from the greateſt blockhead 
only in this, that luckily for him the irregularities 
of his imagination have ſuch things for their object 
as interfere but little with the ordinary courſe of life, 
and do not create fo viſible a difference between him 
and the reſt of mankind, And indeed where is the 
255 whom ſome favourite paſſion does not con- 
ſtantly engage, upon certain occaſions, to follow the 
ſtrong impreſſion which the objects make upon his 
imagination, and thus is the cauſe of his relapſing 
into the ſame faults ? let us but obſerve the ſchemes 
that men form in regard to their conduct; for here 
is the rock upon which human reaſon generally ſplits. 


What prejudices, what blindneſs eyen in perſons of 


the beſt underſtanding”! though their miſcarriage 
ſhews them their error, yet they will not alter their 
conduct. The ſame imagination will continue to 
ſeduce them; you may ſee them Juſt ready ta 
commit ſuch another miſtake as the firſt, and you 
ſhall not be able to convince them of their folly, 


$87. The | 
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387. The impreſſions made on phlegmatic conſti- 
tutions are very durable, Hence it is that perſons of 
a grave and ſedate deportment, have no other advan- 
tage, if it be really an advantage, than always to pre- 
ſerve the ſame irregularities. By this means their mad- 


neſs, which eſcapes one at firſt ſight, becomes more 


diſtinguiſhable to thoſe who have obſerved them for 
ſome time. On the contrary, in perſons of a briſk 
active diſpoſition, the impreſſions are effaced, and 
again revived, ſo that there js a conſtant ſucceſſion of 
mad actions. Lou perceive that ſuch a man's mind 
is ſubject to ſome irregularity, but he changes with 
ſuch rapidity; that you can ſcarce obſerve it. | 

$ 88. The power of the imagination has no 
8 It diminiſhes or even diſpels our pains, 
and alone is capable of giving that reliſh to plea- 
' ſures which conſtitutes their, whole value. But 
ſometimes it is the moſt bitter enemy we have; it 
increaſes our evils, it afflicts us with other evils which 
ve had not before, and ends with paiſoning the 
very ſources of lifſe. 

In order to account for theſe effects, I muſt obo 
ſerve in the firſt place, that as the ſenſes act upon 
the organ of the imagination, this organ rracts 
upon the ſenſes. This cannot be at all doubted: 
for experience ſnews ſuch a reaction even in the leaſt 
elaſtic bodies, Secondly I obſerve that the reaction 
of this organ is more lively than the action of the 
ſenſes, becauſe it does not react upon them with that 
force alone which is ſuppoſed by the perception they 
have produced, but with the united force of all 
thoſe which are intimately connected with this per- 

| G 4 ception, . 
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ception, and which for this very reafon muſt needs 
have been revived. If ſo, it is not difficult to com- 
prehend the effects of 51 rs, mes Let us 
"come to examples. v2 | 

The perception of pain revives in my imagina- 
tion all the ideas with which it has an intimate 
, connexion. I ſee the danger, I am frightened, 1 
am caſt down, my body is ſcarce able to ſupport 
itſelf, the pain becomes more intenſe, my dejection 
"Increaſes, and from my imagination's being ſtruck, 
it is poſſible that a diſorder, which i in the beginning 
was but very ſlight, may bring me to my graye. : 

The enjoyment of a pleaſure which I have been 
long purſuing, revives all the agreeable ideas with 
© -which that pleaſure can poſſibly be connected. The 
imagination returns ſeveral perceptions to the ſenſes 
for one that it receives. My ſpirits are in ſuch a 
motion as to diſpel every thing that is capable of 
depriving me of my preſent ſenſation. In this 
fituation, quite reſigned to the perceptions which 1 
receive .by the ſenſes, and to thoſe reproduced by 
"the imagination, I feel the moſt exquiſite pleaſures. 
But ſuppoſe the action of my imagination is interrupt- 
ed, I immediately awake as it were out of a trance; 
I have then in view the objects on which J fixed 
my happineſs, I ſearch for them, and yer I ſee them 
no longer, 

By this explication we may conceive that the 
- pleaſures of the imagination are intirely as real and 
as natural as the others, notwithſtanding what is 


commonly ſaid to the contrary. I ſhall give ad 
one example more, 


A man 


ww 


* / 
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A man tormented by the gout, and unable to ſtand 

upon his legs, ſees his ſon ſafely returned at the 
very time when leaſt he expected it, and when he 

imagined him to be loſt: this joyful ſight makes 
him forget his pain. A moment afterwards his houſe 
is on fire: and the fright makes him recover his loſt 
ſtrength. He is now out of danger, when they 
think of giving him aſſiſtance. This is becauſe his 
imagination from the ſudden and ſtrong ſurprize, 


reacts on all the parts of the body, and produces 
the revolution which ſaves his life. 


Theſe are I think the moſt amazing effects of 
the imagination. In the following chapter I ſhall 


ſay a word or two concerning hole graces with which 
it e truth. 


this * : 
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From 4 the imagination derives * graces with 
which it embelliſhes truth. 


5 89. FH E imagination derives her graces from 

4 the privilege ſhe has of borrowing whart- 
ever appears moſt amiable and moſt agreeable in the 
various parts of nature, in order to adorn the ſubject 
ſhe handles. Nothing comes amiſs to her ; ſhe 
makes every thing her own, as ſoon as ſhe knows it 
can increaſe her luſtre. She is like a bee that culls 
the treaſure from the choiceſt flowers : or like a co- 
quette, who eager to pleaſe her admirers, conſults her 
caprice rather than her reaſon. Always complaiſant, 
ſhe accommodates herſelf to our taſtes, to our paſſions, 


and 
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and.to our weakneſſes. One, the attracts and per- 
Jos by her lively and winning air; another ſhe ſur- . 

Prizes and aſtoniſhes by her grand and noble deport- 
ment. Sometimes ſhe diverts us with her entertain- 

ing diſcourſe ; at other times ſhe ſucceeds by the 
baldneſs of — ſallies. Here ſhe affects a ſoftneſs 
in order to engage us: there ſhe langujſhes and 
weeps in order to move us; and if occaſion requires, 
ſhe will ſoon pur on the maſk to excite us to 
laughter. As ſhe is ſecure of her empire, ſhe wan- 
tonly exerciſes her caprice in every thing. - Some- 
times ſhe'is pleaſed with giving an air of grandeur 
to the moſt trivial ſubjects ; and at other times to 
give an air of ridicule to ſubjects the moſt ſerious 
and the moſt ſublime. Though ſhe alters every thing 
ſhe touches, yet ſhe frequently ſucceeds, when ſhe 
endeayours only to pleaſe : in every other caſe ſhe 
muſt neceſſarily miſcarry. Her empire ceaſes, where 
that of analyſis commences. ' 

3 90. She borrows not only of Nature, but like- 
wiſe of the moſt abſurd and moſt ridiculous chime- 
ras, provided they have the ſanction of prejudice. 
Little does it ſignify whether. they are falſe or not, 
if we are inclined to think them true. The chief 
. the imagination has in view is amuſement; yet 

ne is not at variance with truth. Her fictions are all 
juſt, when conformable to the analogy of our nature, 
to our knowledge, and to our prejudices. But as 
ſoon as ſhe deviates from theſe, her ideas become 
monſtrous and extravagant. This is, in my opini- 
Ty what renders the following thought of Bollegu 
o juſt. 


In 
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In all things, truth ſhould like an empreſs reign, 
And ev'n o'er fable her matchleſs ſway maintain: 
This beauteous form alone deſerves our love, 

By men rever d, as by the gods aboye, | 


And indeed, truth is the property of fable ; not thag 
things are abſolutely as ſhe repreſents them, bur be- 
| Rs ſhe exhibits them under clear and familiar ima · 
ges. ſuch as Pleaſe us of courſe, en, ann 22 
into error. | 

$ 91, Nothing is beautiful that is not true : 
yet every truth is not always beautiful. In = 
to ſupply this defect, the imagination connects it 
with ideas the - moſt pro embelliſhing it, 
and by this reunion it forms a whole, in which 
we find both ſolidity and amuſement. * Of this there 
are an infinite number of inſtances in poetry. 
There we ſee how fiction, which would be always 
ridiculous if diveſted of truth, embelliſhes truth, 
which would be always inſipid, if diveſted of fiction, 
This mixture is ever pleaſing, provided the orna- 
ments are choſen with diſcernment, and judiciouſſy 
ſcattered. And indeed the imagination is the ſame 
as dreſs to a beautiful perſon: it muſt lend her every 
aſſiſtance, in order to appear with all the advantage 
her form is capable of receiving. 

I ſhall not dwell any longer on chis part of the | 
imagination, which indeed would require a ſeparate 
work : it is ſufficient for my purpole, that I have 
not forgot to * mention of i it, 
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of rf, wit, and its pern, Kinds: 


"_ . ' deſcribing, there reſults one which crowns, 
a8 . were, the underſtanding; and that is reaſon. 
Whatever idea we form of it, every body agrees that 


It is by reaſon alone we are enabled to conduct our-. 


ſelves prudently in life, and to make any pro- 
greſs in the ſearch after truth. From hence we muſt 
conclude, that reaſon is nothing more than the 
Knowledge of the manner in which we ought to re- 
—.— the operations of the mind. 

9 93. Explaining myſelf thus, I do not think I 
go out of the beaten road: I only determine an idea 
which I have no where found ſufficiently exact. I 


even obviate all thoſe invectives which are uttered - 


againſt reaſon, only becauſe of its being taken in too 
vague a ſignification. Shall it be ſaid that nature 
made us a preſent becoming 'a ſtep-mother, when 


the gave vs the means of wiſely conducting the ope- 
rations of our minds? Can fuch a notion ever come 


into our heads? Shall it be ſaid, that if the ſoul was 
not endowed with the ſeveral operations we have been 
mentioning, ſhe would be a vaſt deal happier, be- 
cauſe they are the cauſe of much vexation by the abuſe 
the makes of them? Why then do not we reproach na- 
ture for having given us a mouth, arms, and other 
organs, which are oftentimes the inſtruments of'our 
unhappineſs ? Perhaps we ſhould be glad to partici- 
pate only of ſo much of life as is neceſſary to render 

he I | us 


ROM the ſeveral operatipns we have been 


— 
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us ſenſible of our exiſtence, and ſhould willing- 
ly reſign the ſeveral operations which raiſe; us ſo 
much above the level of We only! to ot w- 
inſtinct. T1997 51017 10-2 | 

894. But whas is the ak me will ay. which oy 
ought to make of the operations of the mind? How 
often, and yet how unſucceſsfully have the utmoſt 
endeavours been employed to make this diſcovery ? 
And can we flatter ourſelves that we ſhall-ſucceed 
better at preſent?_I anſwer, that we muſt therefore 
complain of having had no ſhare at all of reaſon. 
But to be ſerious: let us enter into a thorough ſtu- 
dy of the operations of the mind; let us learn their 
full extent, without concealing their weakneſs; let us 
exactly diſtinguiſn them; let us develop their ſeveral 
ſprings; let us ſhew; the advantages and abuſes; of 
them; let us ſee: what ' aſſiſtance. they lend to each 
other; in ſhort, let us apply them only to the ob- 
jets. within; our reach, and I engage we ſnhall learn 
the uſe we ought to make of tem. We ſhall find 
that we have had as much reaſon to our ſhate as our 
ſtate required; and that he of whom we hold all 
we have, does not . auen ee, : 
favours. ! 

$ 95. There a are « thre: rpg which we ought 

to. compare with each other, the better to underſtand 
the difference between them. Theſe are inſtinct, mad- 
neſs and reaſon, Inſtinct is no more than the ima- 
gination, as independent of our command, though 
by its activity, completely concurring to the preſer- 
vation of our being. It excludes. memory, reflexion 
and the other operations of the mind. On the 

contrary, madneſs admits of all the operations; but 
theſe 
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theſe are directed by an irregular imagination. In 
ine, reaſon reſults from all the operations well con- 
ducted. If Mr. Pope had but formed to hitnfelf 
clear ideas of theſe things, he would not have de- 
claimed as he did againſt lande and _ 58 


en eee 
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i is made between above reaſon, according to rea- 
fon, and again rraſan. Every truth that includes 
fach ideas as cannot de the object of the opetations 
d the mind, becauſe they have not been able to enter 
By the ſenſes, nor are dertved from ſenſations, is above 
reaſon. A truth, which contains none but ideas on 
which the mind can operate, is according to reaſon; 
In fine, every propoſition that eontradicts another 
propoſition reſulting from the operations of the mind 
rightly conducted, is againſt reaſoun. 9 
8 97. It may eaſily de obſerved; that 1 "ths! ix 
tion of reaſon, and in the new 'analyſis I have given 
of the imagination -, there are nv other ideas than 
thoſe of the operations which have been the ſubject 
of the eight firſt chapters of this ſection. And yet 
it was proper to conſider theſe things ſeparately; in 
order either to conform to euſtom, or to point out 
more exactly the different objects of the operations 
of the mind. I even think we ought likewiſe to com- 
” with cuſtom, when it diſtinguiſhes between good | 
ns * The foregoing chapter, * 
I ; ſenſe, 
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ſenſe, wit; 1 ing, penetration, profoundneſs, 
diſcernment, judgment, fagacity, taſte, invention, 
talent, genius; and enthuſiaſm: it will Tuffice if 1 
mention only a en * 1 
nn wy 

$ 98. Good ſenſe and unde sl sts ee 
than io conceive or to imagines and: differ only by 
the nature of the object with which-we are eccapied. 
To comprehend, for inſtance, that two and two 
make four, or to comprehend a whole courſe of ma: 
thematics, is equally to conceive; but with this dif 
ference, that one is called good ſenſe, and the other 
underſtanding. In like manner to imagine common 
things, ſuch as every day are obvious to our ſight, 


no more than good ſenſe is wanting: but to imagine | 


new. things, eſpecially if they are of any extent, un- 
derſtanding is requiſite. The object of good ſenſe 
ſeems therefore to lye only in what is eaſy and com- 
mon; while. underſtanding makes us conceive- or 

imagine things of a Dena bead more: nnn 
— Df 


5 99. For wine. of proper merhod eur 
our ideas, we are often ſatisfied with 


another within a ſmall matter. Of this we have an en | 
ample in the word «vt, to which we generally annex a 
very indeterminate idea, though it be in every body's 
mouth. Whatever the ſignification of it may be, it 
cannot extend beyond the operations whole analyſis 
I have given. According as. theſe operations are 
| ſeparately. conſidered, as ſeveral of them are united, 
or as they are all viewed at the ſame time, we form 
different notions, to which ve commonly give the 
name of wit. But we mult. lay down as' a+ con- 

dition, 
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Gebeine we ndnd cheſe operations in a ſuperior 
manner, ſuch as ſhall ſhew the activity of the under- 
ſtanding. Thoſe in which the mind hardly acts of its 
own accord, do not deſerve this name. Thus the 
memory and the — preceding it, do not con- 
ſtitute hat we call wit. Even if the activity of the 
mind has only common things for its object, this is 
ſtill but good ſenſe, as I have already mentioned, Wit 
comes immediately after, and would be at its higheſt 
pitch in a man who on every occaſion were capable 
of perfectly conducting all the operations of his un- 
derſtanding, and eould make uſe of them with all 
poſſible facility. Such a model we ſhall never find; 
but we muſt ſuppoſe a notion of this kind in order to 
have a fixed point, from which we may be able to 
remove to a greater or leſſer diſtance by different 
Ways, and thus to form to ourſelves ſome idea of 
the inferior ſpecies. I confine myſelf to * * 
have been diſtinguiſhed by names. 

8 100. Penetration ſuppoſes us capable of attenti- 
on, reflexion, and analyſis ſufficient to pierce even 
into the-inward nature of things: profoundneſs ſup- 
poſes that we go to the bottom of them, ſo as to 
diſcover their ſeveral ſprings, that we ſee from 
whence vu proceed, what they are, and what is to 

$ 101. By diſcernment and * things 1. are 
| 5 the difference between them is ſettled, 
and their mutual value exactly regulated: but the 
firſt is more particularly ſaid of thoſe which relate 
to ſpeculation; and the ſecond of ſuch as regard 
practice. Diſcernment is requiſite in philoſophical 
nn, Judgment, in the conduct of life. 

$ 102, 
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8 102. Sagacity is only that quickneſs of mind 
with which we diſcover an object with greater eaſe, 
or make others more eaſily comprehend it : this 
is the work of the imagination, joined to reflection 
and analyſis. 

$ 103. Taſte is ſo happy a kind of ſenſation, that 
we perceive the value of things without the aid of 
reflexion, of rather without making uſe of any rule 
to judge of them. It is an effect of the i imagination, 
which having early acquired the habit of entertain- 
ing itſelf with agreeable objects, preferves them al- 
ways preſent, and naturally forms them into pat- 
terns, Hence it is that good taſte is generally the 
portion of people who have ſeen the world. | 

$ 104. We do not properly create any ideas; we 
only combine, by compounding and decompounding, 
thoſe which we receive by the ſenſes. Invention con- 
ſiſts in knowing how to rhake riew combinations : 
there are two kinds of it; talent, and genius. 

Talent combines the ideas of an art, or of a 
ſcience, in ſuch a manner as is proper to produce 
thoſe effects, which ſhould naturally be expected 
from it. Sometimes it requires more imagination, 
ſometimes more analyſis, Genius adds to talent the 
idea in ſome meaſure of a creative mind. It in- 
vents new arts, or in the ſame art, new branches 
equal, and even ſometimes ſuperior to thoſe already 


known. It examines things in a point of view pe- 


culiar to itſelf; it gives birth to a new ſcience; or 
in thoſe already cultivated it opens a road to truths, 
which it never expected to reach. To thoſe which 


were known before, it communicates a perſpicuity 


and eaſe of which they were not thought ſuſcep» 
H tible. 
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tible. The character of a man of talents may be 
common to others, by whom he is equalled, or even 
ſurpaſſed. But the character of a man of genius is 
original, is inimitable, Hence it is that the great 
writers who ſucceed him, ſeldom venture to try their 
ſtrength in that kind of writing in which he excelled. 
Corneille, Moliere, and Quinault, have had no imi- 
tators. And we have ſome moderns, whom proba- 
bly it will be in vain to imitate. 

Genius is ſometumes called extenſive, ſometimes 
vaſt, Extenſive is when it makes a great progreſs 
in one kind; vaſt is when it unites ſo many kinds, 
and to ſuch a degree, that we have ſome difficulty | 
to imagine it has any limits. 

$ 105. We cannot analyze enthuſiaſm when we 

feel it, becauſe at that time we are not maſters of 
our reflexion, But how can we analyſe it when we 
do not feel it? By conſidering the effects it has pro- 
duced. On this occaſion the knowledge of the ef- 
fects ought to lead us to the knowledge of their 
cauſe, and this cauſe can be only one of the opera- 
tions which we have already analyzed. 
+ When the paſſions throw us into violent agita- 
tions, ſo as to deprive us of the uſe of reflexion, we 
feel a thouſand different Senſations. This is becauſe 
the imagination being heated, according as the paſ- 
ſions are more or leſs lively, it awakes with greater or 
lefler force thoſe ſenſations which have ſome relation 
to, and conſequently ſome connexion with our preſent 
ſituation, 

Let us ſuppoſe two men in the ſame circumſtan- 
ces, and actuated by the ſame paſſions, but in an 
. degree of force. ER hand cr] 
"LM 
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take, for inſtance, old Horatius, ſuch: as he 4g 
repreſented in Corneille, with that Roman ſoul, 
which prompts him to ſacrifice his own children to 
the welfare of the republic, The impreſſion he re- 
ceives, when he hears that his ſon has turned his 
back, is a confuſed aſſemblage of every ſentiment, that 
the love of one's country, and the thirſt of glory, 
carried to the higheſt piteh, can poſſihly inſpire; even 
to ſuch a degree as not to regret the loſs of two 
of his ſons, but rather to wiſh that the third had 
alſo periſhed, Theſe are his ſentiments : but ſhall 
he expreſs them each in particular? No; this is not 
the language of the grand paſſions, Neither will he 
be fatigfied with expreſſing one of the weakeſt of 
them. He will naturally prefer that which actuates 
him with the greateſt violence; and he will dwell 
upon it, becauſe from the connexion it has with the 
reſt, it ſufficiently includes them. Now what ſenti- 
ment is this? it is to wiſh that his ſon had been | 
lain: for ſuch a deſire either never takes poſſeſſion 
of a father's ſoul ; or, when it does, it entirely poſ- 
ſeſſes him, This is the reaſon that when they aſk 
him what his ſon could have done againſt three, he 
anſwers, he could have died, 

Let us ſuppoſe, on the other hang; a Roman, who, | 
though ſenſible to the glory of his family, and to the 
ſafety of the republic, had nevertheleſs experienead 
much weaker impulſes of paſſion than old He- 
ratius; 1 fancy be would have nearly preſery- 
ed his intire preſence of mind. The ſenſations 
which the notion of honour, and the love of his 
country would have produced in his ſoul, muſt 
have had a weaker effect _ him; and each very 

| 2 near 
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hear in an ; equal degree; he would not have been ins 
clined to expreſs the one rather than the other; con- 
ſequently it would have been natural for him to have 
vented them each in particular. He would have men- 
tioned, how greatly he was afflicted to behold the ruin 
of the republic, and the ſname and diſgrace which his 
ſon had brought upon himſelf; he would have laid his 
commands on him never to appear in his preſence; 
and inſtead of wiſhing his death, he would have only 
declared that it would have been better for him to 
have undergone the ſame fate as his brothers. 
Whatever we underſtand by enthuſiaſm, it is u 
cient to know, that it is oppoſite to indifference ot 
unconcernedneſs, in order to obſerve that it is im- 
poſſible for us, without enthuſiaſm, to put ourſelves 
in the place of Corneille's old Horatius. The ſame 
cannot be ſaid in regard to putting ourſelves in the 
-place of the other man. Let \ us give another ex- 
'ample. 
lf Moſes, ſpeaking of the creation of light, had 
been leſs affected with the idea of the divine gran- 
-deur, he would have expatiated in demonſtrations of 
the power of the ſupreme Being, On the one hand 
he would have neglected nothing to exalt the excel 
lency of light, and on the other he. would have re- : 
* preſented darkneſs as a chaos in which all nature was 
involved. But, to enter into theſe particulars, he 
was too much affected with the idea of the ſuperiori- 
ty of the ſupreme Being, and the dependance of his 
creatures. Hence as the ideas of command and obe- 
« dience are connected with thoſe of ſuperiority and de- 
- pendance, they mult of neceſſity have preſented them- 
' elves. to his mind, and _ muſt have dwelt upon 


them, 


* 
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them, as ſufficient to expreſs all the reſt; He 
vas therefore contented with ſaying, God ſaid, let 
there be light, and there was light. By the number 
and beauty of ideas which theſe ſhort expreſſions, 
excite at the ſame time, they have the advantage of 
ſtriking the ſoul in a ſurprizing manner, and for 
this reaſon are what we call be ſublime, © | 
In conſequence of theſe analyſes, the notion l 
form to myſelf of enthuſiaſm, is this: it is the 
ſituation: of a man, who conſidering with attention 
the. circumſtances in which he is placed, is ſtrongly 
moved by the different ſentiments. which they muſt 
needs produce; and who to expreſs what he feels, 
naturally chuſes from among thoſe ſentiments that 
which is the moſt lively, and which alone is equi- 
valent to the reſt, by the ſtrict connexion it has 
with them. If this fituation is only of ſhort du- 
ration, it occaſions a lively expreſſion ; if it laſts 
for any time, it may produce an intire piece. Re- 
ſerving our. preſence of mind, we might imitate the 
tranſports of enthuſiaſm, if 'we were accuſtomed to 
analyze the fine paſſages, which poets put into the 
mouths of perſons ſeized with enthuſiaſtic fits. But 
would the copy be always equal to the original ? +» 
$ 106. Wit is properly the inſtrument by which 
we acquire ſuch ideas as differ from vulgar no- 
tions. Hence our ideas are of a very different na- 
ture according to the kind of operations which more 
particularly conſtitute each perſon's wit. The effects 
cannot be the ſame in a perſon in whom you ſup- 
poſe more analyſis with - leſs imagination, as in an- 
other in whom you ſuppoſe more imagination with 
leſs analyſis. The imagination. alone is * 
11 H 3 
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of u great variety, and ſufficient to form different 
ſpecies of wit. We have models of each in the 
 viriters of our nation, but they are not all diſtin- 
guiſhed by names. Beſides, in order to conſider wit 
in all its effects, it is not ſufficient to have given 
the analyſis of che operations of the underſtanding, 
we muſt likewiſe give that of the paſſions, and ob- 
ſerve how all theſe things are combined and con- 
founded in one ſingle cauſe. The influence of the 
paſſions is ſo great, that without them the under- 
ſtanding would frequently have ſcarce any em- 
ployment at all; and in order to have wit, all 
that is wanting ſometimes to a man, is paſſions. 
They are even abſolutely neceſſary for ſome talents. 
But an analyſis of the paſſions belongs rather to a 
work written on the - progreſs, than to that which 
amm only of the origin, of human knowledge. 
8 10%. The principal advantage ariſing from the 
manner in which I have conſidered the operations 
of the mind, is that we evidently ſee in what 
manner good ſenſe, wit, reaſon and their contraries 
equally reſult from the ſame principle, which is the 
connexion of ideas one with the other ; and that 
tracing things ſtill higher, we fee that this con- 
nexion is produced by the uſe of ſigns, This is the 
principle we lay down: I ſhall now conclude with a 
recapitulation of what has been hitherto ſaid. - 
We are capable of more reflexion in proportion 
as we have more reaſon : conſequently this laſt fa- 
culty is productive of reflexion. On the one hand 
reflexion renders us maſters of our attention; there 
fore it begets attention: on the other hand, it makes 
vs * — | 


From 


} 
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From thence ariſes analyſis ; and hence is formed 
reminiſcence, which gives occaſion to the imagina- 
tion (I take this word here in the ſenſe which l have 
already given it.) 

It is by means of reflexion that the imagination 
becomes ſubje& to our power; nor have we the 


habit of memory at our diſpoſal, till a long time 


after we have acquired a thorough maſtery of the 
imagination ; and theſe two operations are 3 | 
of conception. 

The underſtanding differs from the imagination 
in the ſame manner as the operation which conſiſts 
in conceiving differs from ' analyſis. With regard 
to the operations which conſiſt in diſtinguiſhing, 
comparing, compounding, decompounding, judg- 
ing, reaſoning ; they ariſe one from the other, and 
are the immediate effefts of the imagination and 
memory. Such is the origin of the operations of 
the mind. 

It is a point of importance to underſtand all cheſs | 
things thoroughly, and eſpecially to remark the ope- 
rations which form the underſtanding (it is plain 1 
do not take this word in the ſame ſenſe as others) 
and to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe it produces. 
On this difference the remaining part of this work 
is built; this is the foundation of it. To thoſe 
who ſhould happen not to attend to this en 
every thing will appear confuſed. ä 
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SECTION II. 
g of ſimple and complex ideas. 


§ 1. * complex iden I mean the reunion or col- 
lection of ſeveral perceptions ; and by fim- 
oh idea a perception ſingly conſidered, | 
| © Though the qualities that affect our ſenſes, 
% ſays Mr. Locke “, are, in the things themſelyes, 
&* ſo united and blended, that there is no ſeparation, 
© no diſtance between them; yet it is plain, the ideas 
t they produce in the mind, enter by the ſenſes ſimple 
* and unmixed. For though the ſight and touch 
*© often take in from the ſame object, at the ſame 
* time, different ideas, as a man fees at once mo- 
* tion, and colour; the hand feels ſoftneſs and 
** warmth in the ſame piece of wax: yet the ſimple 
* jdeas thus united in the ſame ſubject, are as per- 
** fectly diſtinct as thoſe that come in by different 
$- ſenſes; the coldneſs and hardneſs which a man 
feels in a piece of ice, being as diſtin ideas in 
** the mind, as the ſmell and whiteneſs of a lily, 
4 or as the taſte of ſugar, and. ſmell of a roſe : and 


there is nothing can be plainer to a man than 


5 the clear and diſtin perception he has of thoſe 
+ ſimple ideas; which being each in itſelf uncom- 
** pounded, contains in it nothing but one uniform 
te appearance or conception in the mind, and is not 
“ diſtinguiſhable into different ideas.“ 

Though our perceptions are ſuſceptible of more 
or leſs vivacity, yet it would be wrong to imagine 


? Eſſay on Human Underſtanding, book 2, c, 2. { 1, 
| that 
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that each is compounded of ſeveral others. Suppoſe 
you were to mix colours which differ only as the 
are more or leſs vivid, they would produce only 
one perception. 

It is true that we are apt to look upon as different 
degrees of the ſame perception, all thoſe which have 
leſs ” Iiſtant relations. Yet this is becauſe for want 
of having as many names as perceptions, we have 
been obliged to reduce the latter to certain claſſes : 
ſeparately conſidered, there are none of them but 
what are ſimple. How can we, for inſtance, de- 
compound the perception cauſed by the whiteneſs 
of ſnow ? ſhall we diſtinguiſh ſeveral other white · 
neſſes of which it is formed? _. 

$ 2. All the operations of the mind conſidered in 
their original, are equally ſimple ; for each is then 
no more than one perception. But afterwards they 
are combined in order to act together in concert, 
and they form compound operations. . This appears 
very plain in what we call penetration, diſcernment, 
ſagacity, &c. 

$ 3. Beſides the ideas which are really ſimple, we 
often look upon a collection of many perceptions 
as ſuch, when related to a larger collection of which 
it conſtitutes a part. There is even no notion, how 
compound ſoever, but may be conſidered as fmple, 
by annexing the idea.of unity to it. 

F 4. Among complex ideas ſome are com- 
pounded of different perceptions, ſuch as that of 
body : others are compounded of uniform percep- 
tions, or rather they are only the ſame perception 
ſeveral times repeated. Sometimes the number is 
not e, ſuch is the abſtract idea of exten- 

ſion ; 
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non: at other times it is determined ; a foot, for 


example, is the perception of an inch twelve times 
ated. 

'$ TN With regard to the ideas formed of ant 
_ are two forts : thoſe of ſub- 

Re”, and ſe compounded of ſimple ideas 
which relate to the different a&ions of men. The 
former to be of any uſe, muſt be formed after the 
pattern of ſubſtances, and muſt repreſent none but 
the properties which ſubſtances include. In the 
others a different conduct is obſerved. It is 
frequently of conſequence to form them, before 
having ſeen any patterns; and moreover theſe 
patterns generally ſpeaking would be too vague 
to ſerve as a rule. An idea of virtue or of 
Juſtice framed in this manner, would vary accord- 
ing as particular caſes admitted of particular cir- 
cumſtances : and the confuſion would be carried ſo 
far, that we ſhould no longer be able to diſcern 


juſtice from injuſtice ; an error into which a great 


many . philoſophers have fallen. What remains 


therefore is only to collect after eur own choice 


ſeveral ſimple ideas, and to take theſe collections 
when once determined, for the criterion by which we 
are to judge of things. Such are the ideas annexed 


to theſe words; glory, bonour, courage: I ſhall call 


them archetypes ; a term ſufficiently authorized by 
modern metaphyſicians. 
$ 6. Since ſimple ideas are only our own percep- 
tions, the only way to know them, is to reflect on 
what we experience at the ſight of objects. 
$ 7. Ir is the ſame thing in regard to thoſe com- 
plex ideas, which are only an indeterminate repeti- 
2 tion 
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tion of the fame perception. It is ſufficient, for 
inſtance, to have an abſtract idea of perception, 
without conſidering any determinate part of it as 
repeated a certain number of times, 
$8. As my bulineſs is to conſider ideas only 

in regard to the manner in which we come to know = 
them, I ſhall make of theſe. two forts but one 
claſs. Therefore when I ſpeak of complex ideas, I 
am to be underſtood of thoſe which are formed of 

different perceptions, or of the ſame perception re- 
peated in a determinate manner. EN 
9 9. We cannot have a 2 knowledge of com- 
plex ideas, taken in the ſenſe to which they have 
been juſt now confined, without analyzing them; 
that is, we muſt reduce them to the ſimple ideas of 
which they are compounded, and follow the pro- 
greſs of their formation. It is thus we have framed 
to ourſelves an idea of the underſtanding, Philoſo- 
phers have hitherto been ignorant that this method 
might be practiſed in metaphyſics : the means they 
uſe to ſupply this defect, only increaſe the confuſion, 
and multiply difputes. | 
5 10. From hence we may conclude the inutility 
of definitions ; that is, of thoſe propoſitions where- 
in we attempt to explain the properties of things by 
a genus and difference, 1*. It is impoſſible to u 
them, when treating of ſimple ideas. This has 
been demonſtrated by Locke *; and it is very ex- 
traordinary that he is the firſt who made this obſer- 
vation. As thoſe philoſophers who wrote before him, 
did not know how to diſcern thoſe ideas which were 


* Book 3. c. 4. 
definable 
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definable 4 thoſe which were not ſo, we may 
. eaſily Judge of the confuſion which is to be found 
in their writings. The Carteſians were not igno- 
rant that there are ſome ideas much clearer than 
all the definitions that can be given of them; but they 
did not know the reaſon of this, obvious as, it may 
ſeem to be. Thus they give themſelves a great 
deal of pains to define ſome very ſimple ideas; while 
they think it needleſs to define others that are ex- 
tremely complex. This ſhews how difficult it is to 
make even the ſmalleſt progreſs in philoſophy. 
Secondly, definitions are of very little uſe in 
giving an exact idea of things of a complex na- 
ture. Even the very beſt of them are not equi- 
valent to an imperfect analyſis. This is becauſe 
they are always made up in part of ſome gratis dium z 
or at leaſt there are no rules to aſſure us of the con- 
trary. In making an analyſis we are obliged to 
follow the very original of the thing: ſo that when 
it is well made, it infallibly reconciles opinions, * 
thereby puts an end to diſputes. 
$ 11. Though geometricians are no ſtrangers to 
this method, yet-they are not exempt from miſtakes. 
Sometimes they happen not to hit on the real 
origin of things, even on occaſions, where it would 

not be difficult to do it. Of this we have a proof 
at the very entrance of geometry. After telling us 
that a point is that which terminates itſelf on Si 
Wi de; that which has no other bounds than itſelf ; or 
that which bas neither length, breadth, nor depth, hes: 
make it move in order to produce a line. Afﬀter- 
wards they make a line move to produce a ſurface z 
and a ſurface to produce a ſolid. 
In 
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In the firſt place I obſerve that they fall here it 
the ſame ' miſtake as other N viz. the 
want to define a very ſimple thing: a miſtake 
that may be ſaid to be one of the cats ben of 
their favourite ſyntheſis,” w . "requires that ever 
thing be define. * 0 
Secondly, the word A ſo neceſſarily impliel 
« relation to ſomething extended, that it is impoſſible 
to imagine a thing which terminates itſelf on 
fide, or which has no other bounds than itſelf.” © Be- 
ſides, the privation of length, breadrh, and depth; 
is not an idea eaſy enough to be the firſt exhibited. ' 

Thirdly, we cannot repreſent to ourſelves. "the 
movement of a point without extenſion, and much 
leſs the track which it is ſuppoſed to leave behind it 
to produce a line. With regard to a line, we' may 
indeed apprehend - it in motion according to the de 
termination of its length, but nor according to the 
determination which ſhould produce a ſurface ; for 
then it is in the ſame caſe as a point. The ſame 
ve may ſay in reſpect to a ſurface moved to pro- 
duce a ſolid. © 

'$ 12. It appears very plainly that the intent of 
geometricians was to conform themſelves to the 
origin of things, 'or to that of ideas; but . have 
not ſucceeded. 

It is impoſſible to have the uſe of © one's 1 
withoue immediately having the idea of extenſion 
with all its dimenſions. © That of ſolidity is there- 
-fore one of the firſt which they tranſmit to us. Now 
ſuppoſe you take a ſolid, and conſider one extremity 
of it, without attending to' its breadth, you ſhall 
kat the idea of à ſurface, or of an. exicifibei in 


2 length 


. 
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length and breadth without depth. For your re- 
flexjon is no mace on OO 
which it is employed. 

Suppoſe you take this ſurface afterwards, fer 
think on its length without minding its breadth 1 
you ſhall have the idea of a line, or of extenſion 
in length, without breadth and without depth. 
I in fine you reflect on an extremity of this line, 
without attending to its length, you. ſhall form to 
yourſelf the idea of a point, or of that which in 
En is taken for what has neither length, 

readth, nor depth. 

By this means you ſhall eaſily frame to yourſelf 
the ideas of a point, line, and ſurface, It i is obvious 
that all this depends on the ſtudy of experience, in 
order to explain the origin of ideas in the ſame 
order, in which they are framed. This method is 
particularly indiſpenſable, when we are treating of 
abſtract ideas; for it is the only way of explaining 
them with perſpicuity, - 

$ 13. We may obſerye two eſſential differences 
between ſimple and complex ideas. 1*. The mind 
is merely paſſive in the production of the former; 
it cannot form to itſelf the idea of a colour which 
It has never ſeen, On the contrary it is active in 
the formation of the latter. It is the mind that 
connects the ſimple ideas either from ſome pat- 
tern, or of its own choice; in a word, they are the 
effect of reflexion and experience. I ſhall more 
| particularly diſtinguiſh them by the name of notions. 
2%. We have no meaſure to find out the exceſs of 
one ſimple idea beyond another; and the reaſon is 
becauſe they cannot be divided, Ir is not the ſame 
5 In 
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in regard to complex ideas: we know exactly the 

difference of two. numbers, becauſe the unit, their 

common meaſure, is always. equal. We may likz- 
wiſe reckon among ſimple ideas, ſame complex | 
notions, which being formed of different 

tions, have not ſo exact a meaſure as an unit. 1 
there are any relations which cannot be rated, it is 
only thoſe of ſimple ideas. For example, We ex- 
actly can tell the difference between the ideas an- 
nexed to the word gold, and thoſe annexed: to the 
word pinchò eck, but cannot meaſure the difference of 
the colour of theſe metals, becnaß che Perception 
of them is ſimple and indiviſible. 

Wt Simple and complex ideas agree in this, 
that they may be equally conſidered as abſalute and 
as relative. They are abſolute, when dwelling upon 
them, we make them the object of reflexion with 
out comparing them to others. But when con- 
ſidered as ſubordinate to one another, cher are call 
ed relations. 

815. Archetypes _ 3 the firſt 
is that of being adequate; they are ſtanding pat- | 
terns, of which the mind is capable of acquiring 
ſo perfect a knowledge, that there ſhall- remain 
nothing further for it to diſcover. This is evident, 
becauſe theſe notions cannot include any other ſimple 
ideas, than ſuch as the mind itſelf has collect- 
ed. The ſecond advantage is a conſequence: of the 
former; it conſiſts in this, that all the relations be- 
tween them may be perceived; for by knowing the 
ſeveral ſimple ideas of which they are formed, we 


are able to make every . analyſis of them. 


"or 
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But the notions of ſubſtances Have not the ſame 
Hviniages: they are neceſſarily” inadequate, becauſe 
we compare them to patterns, in which we can every 
day diſcover new properties. Conſequently, we 


cannot know the ſeveral relations between two ſub- 


ſtances. It may be commendable to endeavour at 
an increaſe of our knowledge in this reſpect by ex- 
Perience; but it is ridiculous to latter ourſelves with 
the hopes of ever rendering it perfect. n 

And yet we muſt take notice that this knowledge 


* not obſcure and confuſed, as ſome people imagine ; 


It is only. limited. Tt is in our power to ſpeak of 
ſubſtances with the utmoſt exactneſs, provided we do 
not include in our ideas and in our expreſſions, any 
more than what we have learnt above 3 Year | 
vation. Wit a yy , | 

8 16. The ſynonymous terms 'theaebt, nn 
Perception, ſenſation, conſciouſneſs, notion, are of ſuch 
great uſe in metaphyſics, that it is eſſentially 
neceſſary to mark the difference between them. 


"Thought I call whatever the mind feels, whether by 


external impreſſion, or by the uſe it makes of its 
reflexion : operation, thought, inaſmuch as it is Pro- 
per for producing ſome change in the mind, and 
by this means of inſtructing and conducting it: 
perception, the impreſſion produced within us at the 
preſence of the objects: ſenſation, this very im- 
preſſion as it comes by the ſenſes : conſciouſneſs, the 
notice we take of it : idea, the notice we take of it as 
an image: notion, every idea which is our own pro- 
duction. This is the ſignification, in which I make 
uſe of theſe words. They cannot be taken indiffe- 
rently one for the other, except when we have need 

: only 
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only of the principal idea which they ſignify. Sim- 
ple ideas may indiſcriminately be called perceptions 
or ideas; but we cannot call them notions, be- 
cauſe they. are not the production of the mind. 
We ſhould not ſay the notion of white, but the per- 
ception of white. Notions in their turn may be con- 
ſidered as images : conſequently we may give them 
the name of ideas, but never that of perception. 
This would be ſignifying that they are not our 
production. We may ſay the nation of boldneſs, but 
not the perception of boldneſs : or if we have a mind 
to make uſe of this term, we muſt ſay the percep- 
tions which compoſe the notion of boldneſs. In a word, 
as we have no other conſciouſneſs of the impreſſions 
made within the mind, than as of ſomething ſimple 
and indiviſible; the term perception ought to be con- 
fined to ſimple ideas, or at leaſt to thoſe which are 
conſidered as ſuch with _— to more complex 
notions. 

| “ mull "Idea 
and notion : this is, that as the former ſignifies. a 
perception conſidered as an image, and the ſecond 
an idea which the mind has framed to itſelf, ideas 
and notions can appertain only to beings capable of 
reflexion. Brutes have only ſenfations and percep- 
tions: that which in them is no more than a percep- 
tion, becomes an idea in us by the reflexion we 
make, that this perception repreſents ſomething. 


1 SECTION 


| example of the neceſſity of ſigns. If after having 


* 
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eee seca 


CHAP. 'L Xn 
Of the au- i which we pu few n e hes 


Hs operation i is the reſulr of the i imagination, 
which preſents ſigns to the mind with which 
it had been as yet unacquainted; and of the attention 
which connects them with our ideas. It is one of 
the moſt eſſential operations in the ſtudy of truth; 
and yet it is one of thoſe which are leaſt Known. I 


have already ſhewn the uſe and neceſſity of ſigns in 


acquiring a habit of the operations of the mind. I 
ſhall now demonſtrate the ſame. thing, conſidering 


them in regard to the different ſpecies of ideas. This 


d a truth which cannot be too moines exhibited under 
different views. 


$ 1. Arithmetic furniſhes us with a very ſenſible 


given name to a unit, we did not ſucceſſively ' 
imagine others for the ſeveral ideas which we form 


by the multiplication of this firſt one, it would be 


impoſſible for us to make any progreſs in the know- 
ledge of numbers. We diſcern different combinations, 
only becauſe we have cyphers which are themſelves 
very diſtinct. Take away theſe cyphers, take away all 
the ſigns in uſe, and we ſhall find it impoſſible to pre- 
ſerve any idea of thoſe combinations. Can we form 
to ourſelves a notion even of the ſmalleſt number, 


without 


\ - 
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without conſidering ſeveral objects, each of which is 
in ſome meaſure the ſign to which we athx the unit ? 
For my part, I perceive the numbers 7wa or three, 
only as I repreſent to myſelf two or chree different 
objects. If I proceed to the number four, I am 
obliged, for greater caſe, to imagine two objects 
on one ſide and two on the other: coming to num- 
ber fix, I cannot help diſtributing them by two and 


two, or three and three; and if I have a mind to 


go further, I ſhall ſoon be under a neceſſity of con- 
ſidering ſeveral units as a ſingle one, and to reunite 
them for this purpoſe in a ſingle object. | 

$ 2. Locke“ makes mention of forme Americans, 
who had no idea of the number thouſand, becauſe 
they had contrived names only far reckoning as far 
as twenty, I may add that they would have found 
ſome difficulty to form an idea Rd: the number one 
and twenty; for the following reaſon; 

From the nature of our way of calculating, 4t'is 
ſufficient to have ideas of the firſt numbers, in 
order to form ideas to ourſelves of every number 
that can poſſibly be determined. This is becauſe 
the firſt ſigns being given, we have rules for in- 
venting others. Thoſe who ſhould be ignorant of 
this method fo far as to be obliged to affix each 
combination to ſuch ſigns as bear no analogy to 
one another, would find no aſſiſtance to direct them 
in the invention of ſigns: of courſe, they would not 
have the ſame facility as we in forming new ideas. 
Such in all probability was the caſe of thoſe Ameri- 
cans, Hence they not only had no idea of the 
* Book 2. c. 16,4 6, He ſays that he converſed with 

I 2 vumber 
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number thouſand, but it was even difficult for them 
to barn immediately an idea of o number oe 
twenty 
$ 3- The progreſs therefore of our knowledge in 
numbers, is intirely owing to the exactneſs with 
which we have added the unit to itſelf, by giving 
to each progreſſion a name which diſtinguiſhes it 
from the preceding and ſubſequent number. I 
know that a hundred exceeds a unit by ninety nine, 
and is leſs by a unit than a hundred and one, becauſe 
I recollect that theſe are three ſigns which I have 
"mo upon to point out three ſucceſſive numbers. 
$ 4. We muſt not deceive ourſelves, by imagin- 
ng that the ideas of numbers ſeparate from their 
ſigns, are ſomething clear and determinate T. No- 
thing can reunite more units in the mind, than the 
very name to which they have been affixed. If a 
perſon ſhould aſk me the meaning of à thouſand, 
what anſwer can I give him, but that this word 
fixes a certain combination of units in my mind? If 


There can be no manner of doubt of what has been here 
advanced, ſince the relation of M. de la Condamine. He 
makes mention (p. 67.) of a people who had no other fign to 
expreſs the number three than this, poe/[arrarorincourac. Theſe 
people having begun to reckon in ſo inconvenient a manner, it 

was not eaſy for them to reckon any farther, We ought 
not therefore to find it difficult to comprehend, that theſe were, 
as We have been aſſured, the boundaries of their arithmetic. 
. + Mallebranche thought that the numbers perceived by pure 
anderflanding, are ſomething far ſuperior to thoſe which fall 
under the ſenſes, St. Auſtin in his confeſſions, the Platoniſts, 
and all the favourers of innate ideas, laboured under the ſame 
prejudice, 


he 
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he till aſks me concerning this combination, it is 
evident that I cannot make him perceive it at once in 
all its parts. It remains therefore that I ſucceſſively 
preſent to him the ſeveral names which have been in- 
vented to ſignify the progreſſions that precede it. 1 
muſt: learn him to join one unit to another, and to 
unite . them by the ſign e; a third to the two 
preceding, and to affix them to the ſign three; and 
ſo on. By this, which is the only way, I ſhall 
conduct him from different numbers to a thouſand. 

Let him afterwards examine into his mind, and 
all he diſtinctly knows of the matter he ſhall find to 
be theſe three things: the idea of the unit, the idea 
of the operation by which he has ſeveral times add- 
ed the unit to itſelf, and in fine the remembrance of 
haying imagined the ſign thouſand after the ſigns 
nine bundred and ninety nine, nine bundred and ninety 
eikbt, &c. But ſurely it is neither by the idea of 
the unit, nor by the idea of the operation which 
has multiplied it, that this number is determined: 
for theſe things are equally found in all the other 
combinations. ' Therefore ſince the ſign thouſand. 
belongs only to this combination, it is this fign alone 
that determines and diſtinguiſes rus "278 1 

$5. Hence it is beyond all manner of doubt, 
that if a perſon wanted only to calculate for himſelf, 
he would be equally obliged to invent ſigns, as if 
he wanted to communicate his calculations. But 
why ſhould that which is true in arithmetic, not be 
the ſame in other ſciences ? Should we be capable 
ever to reflect on metaphyſics and morals, if we 
had not invented ſigns to fix our ideas, in propor- 
tion as we formed new combinations ? Should not 
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words be the ſame in regard to our ideas in the 
ſeyeral ſciences, as cyphers are to our ideas in arith- 
metic? In all probability the ignorance of this 
truth is one of the cauſes of the confuſion which 
prevails in works of metaphyſics and morality. In 
order to handle this ſubject methodically, we muſt 
take a curſory view of the ſeveral ideas which may 
be the object of our reflection. 

8 6. Nothing, I think, can be added to what has 
been already ſaid concerning ſimple ideas. Cer- 
tain it is that we frequently reflect on our percep- 
tions without recollecting more than their names, or 
the circumſtances in which we have experienced 
them. It is even by their connection alone with 
theſe Ggns, that the 1 mn is tapable of reviv- 
ng them at will, 18 

The mind is ſo limited that we cannot tevive 
N great number of ideas to rendet them all at 
the ſame time the ſubject of our reflexion, And 
yet it is oftentimes neceſſary that we ſhould conſider 
aſſiſtance of ſigns, which, by being combined, makes 
us conſider them as if they were only one idea. 

$ 7. There are two caſes, in which we combine 
ſimple ideas under a ſingle figh : this is r after 
ſome pattern, or without patterns, 
I I find a body, and I fee that it is extefided, 1 ; 
rate, diviſible, folid, hard, capable of motion and reſt, 
yellow, fuſible, ductile, malleable; very heavy, fixed, 
- and that it bas a capacity of being diſſolved in aqua 
regia, &e. It is very certain that if I cannot com- 
municate to à perſon all at once an idea of theſe 
ſeveral: qualities, I cannot recall them to my own 
mind, but by taking a review of them in ſucceſſion 

| | one 


* 


one after the other. But if, upon finding myſelf 
incapable to view them all at the ſame time, 1 
ſhould think of one only, for example, of its 
colour; ſo inadequate an idea would be of no uſe 
to me, but would oftentimes make me confound 
this body with ſuch as reſemble it in this reſpect. 
To extricate myſelf from this difficulty, 1 invent 
the word gold, and I accuſtom myſelf to connect it 
with all the ideas above enumerated. When I come 
aſterwards to think on the notion of gold, I per- 
ceive only the ſound of the word gold, and the re- 
membrance of having connected it with a Certain 
number of ſimple ideas, which I cannot revive all 
at once, but which I have ſeen co- exiſting in the 
ſame ſubject, and which I recall to mind one after 
the other, juſt as my will directs. 
We cannot therefore reflect on ſubſtances, but 
as we have ſigns to determine the number and va- 
riety of the properties which we have obſerved in 
them, and which we chuſe to combine in complex 
ideas, according as they really are in the external 
objects. Let us for a moment forget all theſe ſigns, 
and try to revive the ideas of them; we ſhall. find 
that words or other equivalent ſigns, are ſo greatly 
neceſſary, that they ſupply, as it were in our minds, 
the place which is occupied by the objects without. 
As the qualities of things would not coexiſt inde- 
pendently of us, were it not for the objects in which 
they are collected; ſo the ideas of them would not 
n 
which they are in like manner united. | 
$8. The neceſſity of figns is ſtill very obvipus i in 
thoſe complex ideas which we form without patterns. 
12 When 
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When once we have combined ſuch ideas as we ſee 
no where elſe united, which generally happens in 

archetypes; who is it that could fix their com- 
binations, if we did not connect them with words 
which are the chain, as it were, that hinders them 
from eſcaping our memory? If you imagine that 
the names of things are of no uſe, cancel them 
from your memory, and try to reflect on civil and 
moral laws, on virtues and vices, in ſhort on all 
hurnan actions, and you will ſoon perceive your 
miſtake. Lou will acknowledge that at every com - 

bination you make, if you have no ſigns to deter- 
mine the number of ſimple ideas which you wanted 
to combine, you can hardly advance one ſtep without 
finding yourſelf in a labyrinth. You will be. juſt 
in the ſame dilemma, as a perſon that ſhould want 
to calculate, by repeating ſeveral times one, one, 
one, and did not imagine ſigns for each combina - 


tion. This man would never form to himſelf the 


idea of twenty, becauſe he could not be aſſured 
that he had exactly repeated all the units. 

9 9. Let us conclude that in order to have ideas 
on which we may be capable of reflecting, we have 
need of imagining ſigns that may ſerve as chains to 
the different combinations of {imple ideas; and that 
ur notions are exact, no. farther than as we . 
invented regular ſigns to fx them. v 

§ 10. This truth is ſufficient 3 
who are willing to reflect on what paſſes! within 
themſelves, how greatly the number of words which 
we have laid up in our memory, exceeds that of 
= ideas. This muſt naturally ſo happen; either 
becauſe, as relle xion ſucceeds the memory, it has 
Han = x not 
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not always carefully reviewed the ideas to which 
ſigns had been given; or becauſe we find there is 
2 conſiderable interval between the time, in which we 
begin to cultivate the memory of a child by im- 
printing on it à great many words, the ideas of 
which he is not as yet capable of remarking; and 
that in which he begins to be capable of analyzing 


his notions, in order to give ſome account of them. 


When this operation follows, it is too tardy to be 


able to keep pace with the memory, which from 
long practice has acquired activity and eaſe, How 
laborious a taſk would it be to examine all the 


different ſigns? They are therefore uſed juſt. as 


they occur, and we are generally ſatisfied: with 


coming pretty near their meaning. From thence it 


happens that of all operations, the analytic method 


is that which leaſt obtains. How many men are 
there who never uſe it at all? By experi 


leaſt we find, that it has leſs practice, in proportion 


to the greater cultivation of the memory and ima- 
gination. I therefore repeat it; that whoſoever enters 
into himſelf, will find a great number of ſigus to 
which he has annexed but very inadequate ideas, and 
even a great many to which he has annexed none at 
all. Hence ariſes that confuſion which we find in 


the abſtract ſciences, a confuſion which philoſophers 


have not been able to remove, becauſe none of 


them was acquainted with its original cauſe. Locke 


is the only one in favour of whom we are: akon | 


to make ſome exception. 


§ 11. From this truth it likewiſe 3 appears; ow 
ſimple and how admirable are the ſprings of human 
Og The ſoul has felt various ſenſations 
and 

1 


ing he never made uſe of words, whoſe ſenſe 
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and operations: geen then ſhall it diſpoſe of theſe 
materials? By geſtures, by ſigns,” by ſounds, by 
cyphers, by letters; by inſtruments ſo foreign as 
theſe from our ideas, we ſet them to work, in 
order to raiſe ourſelves even to the ſublimeſt know- 
ledge. | The materials are the ſame in all men; but 
the art of making uſe of ſigns varies ; and from 
. nn | 
mankind. f | 

tn — from a ſuperzor genive che uſe A 
mcters ;. and you debar him of a deal of knowledge 
to which a perſon of middling abilities may eafily 
attain. Take away from him likewiſe the uſe of 
ſpeech ; and the fate of mutes will ſhew you to what 
narrow limits you confine him. In fine deprive him 
of the uſe of all ſorts of ſigns, ſo as he ſhall not 
be able to make the leaft geſture with propriety, in 
order to expreſs the moſt ordinary thought; and 
he will be no more to you than a driveler. | 
8 12. It were to be wiſhed that thoſe who are 
We with the education of children, were not 
ignorant of the firſt ſprings of the human mind. 
If a preceptor perfectly acquainted with the origin 
and progreſs of our ideas, entertained his pupil, 
only upon matters which have the neareſt relation to 
his wants and to his age; if he managed ſo as to 
place him in ſuch eircumſtances as are beſt adapted 
for learning him to form to himſelf preciſe eas, 
and to fix them by conſtant ſigns 4 if even in play- 


ward not exactly determined; would not this be the 
way to open and enlarge the mind of his pupil ? But 


are able to procure ſuck tutors for 
. their 


i, Ma on ca 


their children ꝰ and how fewer are thoſt tutors who 
may be judged really capable of anſwering theſeexpec- 
tations? And yet it is of ſervice to as thing 
that can contribute towards 'a good education. If 
it cannot be always put in practice, perhaps we may 
avoid at leaſt whatever is directly contraty to it. 
We ought never, for inſtance, to confound children 
with paralogiſms, ſophiſms,” and other falſe 


mentations. By giving ourſelves ſuch liberties of 


trifling, we run the riſk of confounding and even 
vitiating their underſtandings. We ſhould _ 
uſe any captious arguments with them, by wa y of 

ſharpening their witz, till their minds had attained 


to great perſpicuity and preciſion. I ſhould be glad 


that proper caution were uſed, to prevent every in- 
convenience that may happen; but reflexions of 
this nature would lead me too far from my ſubject. 
In the following chapter I ſhall confirm by facts 
what I think has been demonſtrated in this; and 
from thence I ſhall n 
TY e J. Reh 
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5 1. N the city of Chartres CC 
5 three and twenty, à tradeſman's ſon, 
pods was born deaf and dumb, began all of a 


_ © ſudden; to ſpeak, to the great ſurprize of the 


hole town. He „ them * three or 
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< four. months before, he had heard the ſound of 
bells, and that he had been greatly aſtoniſhed 
< at this new and unexperienced ſenſation: After- 
6: wards a kind of water iſſued from his left ear, 
and che chen perfectly heard with both ears. He 
was three or four months a liſtening without 


„ ſaying a word, accuſtoming himſelf to repeat 


2 ſoftly what he had heard, and confirming himſelf 
“in the pronunciation and in the ideas annexed to 
6 the words. At length he thought himfelf quali- 
6 fied to break / ſilence, and he declared that he 
ſpoke, though as yet only imperfectly. Imme- 
6 diately ſome eminent divines examined him in 
« regard to his paſt ſtate; and their principal queſ- 
dae were on God, on the ſoul, on the moral 
«© goodneſs and badneſs of human actions. He did 
< ot ſeem to have carried his thoughts ſo far. 
: Though he was borh of Catholic parents, went 
„to maſs, and was taught to make the ſign of 
« the croſs, and to put himſelf on his knees in the 
« poſture of a perſon that. prays yet he never had 


joined any intention to thoſe external actions, nor 


dick he underſtand what others meant by them. He 


did not even diſtinctiy know what it was to dye, 
nor did he ever think about it, He led a mere ani- 
emal life, intirely buſied with the preſent objects of 
“ ſenſe, and with the feœC ideas tranſmitted by the 
% eyes. Nor did he extract from the compariſon 


of his ideas all that one would imagine he might. 
Not that he wanted underſtanding ; but the un- 


detſtanding of a man deprived of the commouni- 
* cation of nn is ſo uy litle cultivated, —— 
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it thinks 6nly as it is indifpenfably forced 1 to do 
« by external objects. The princiz al fund of the 
ideas of mankind is their mutual conyerſe. ? 
$ 14. This fact is in the Memoirs of the Aca-. 
demy of Sciences. Ir were to be wiſhed they had 
examined this young man concerning what few ideas 
he had, while he was withour the uſe of ſpeech 3 
what were the firſt ideas he acquired after he reco- 
vered his hearing; what aſſiſtance he received either 
from external objects, or from what he heard ſaid, 
or from his own reflexion, to form new ideas; in a 
word, concerning every thing that might give him 
an opportunity of improving his mind. Experi- 
ence acts fo early upon vs, that it is not ſurprizing if 
ve often miſtake it for nature herfelf. On the con- 
trary here it acts ſo late, that it would have been 
eaſy to have avoided any miſtake. © But the divines 
wanted to ſee what nature had done, and notwith- 
ſtanding their abilities, they could make no diſco- 
very either of nature or of experience. All that we 
can do is to ſupply their account by conjectures. 
$ 15. I imagine that for twenty three years, this 
young man was nearly in the ſame ſtate as that 
wherein I repreſented the ſoul, when having no com- 
mand as yet of her attention, ſhe gives it to objects, 
not according to her choice, but as ſhe'is impelled 
by the force with which they act upon her. It is 
true that being brought up in ſociety, he received 
from thence ſuch aſſiſtance as made him connect 
ſome of his ideas with ſigns. There is no doubt 
but he could by geſhures ſignify his ee and 
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the things which might relieve. them, But as he 
wanted names to point out thoſe things which had 
not ſo great a relation to himſelf, Pp had little 
or no inducement to ſupply them by ſome other 
baba and he received no external aſſiſtance, he 
never thought of them except when he had an ac- 
tual perception. His attention being intirely at- 
trated by lively ſenſations, ceaſed with theſe ſenſa- 
tions : —.— he had no habit of contemplation and 
much leſs of memory. 
$ 16. Sometimes our conſciouſneſs, being divided 
among a great number of perceptions, which act upon 
us with very near an equal force, is ſo feeble and 
imperfect, that we have no remembrance at all of 
what we have felt. We ſcarce perceive that we exiſt: 
whole days would then ſlide away like moments 
without our making any difference between them ; 
and we ſhould a thouſand times feel the ſame per- 
ception, without obſerving that we ever had it. A 
perſon who by the uſe of ſigns has acquired a great 
many. ideas, and is become familiar with them, 
cannot long remain in this kind of lethargy. The 
greater his ſtock of ideas, the more reaſon there is 
to believe that ſome of them will have occaſion to 
be revived, to exerciſe his attention, and to draw 
him out of this dead ſleep. Conſequently the 
fewer ideas, the more uſual muſt this lethargy be. 
Judge therefore whether during the twenty three, 
years that the young man of Chartres was deaf and 
dumb, his mind was often capable of attention, 


|  reminiſcence, and reflexion. 


$ 17. If the practice of theſe firſt operations 
ſo limited, how much more ſo muſt chat 22 th 
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others have been? Incapable of fixing and exactly 
determining the ideas he received by the ſenſes, he 
could neither by compounding nor decompounding 
them, form notions. to himſelf juſt as he: pleaſed. 
As he had not ſigns ſufficiently commadious for 
comparing his ideas of the moſt familiar kind, be 
very rarely formed any judgment. It is even pro- 
bable that for the firſt three and twenty years of 
his life, he did not form one ſingle reaſoning. T 
reaſon is to frame judgments, and to connect them 
by obſerving their dependency on one another. 
Now this young man could do no ſuch thing, fo 
long as he had not the uſe of conjunctions, or of 
particles expreſſing the relations of the different parts 
of ſpeech. It was therefote natural that be ſhould not 
extra from the compariſon of. his ideas all | that ane 
would think he might, have dne. His reflexion hav- 
ing only lively or new ſenſations for its obje&, had 
no influence on the greateſt part of his actions, and 
but very little on the reſt. He was directed only by 
habit and imitation, eſpecially in things which had 
leſs relation to his wants. Thus it is that comply- 
ing with what the piety of his parents required of 
him, he never thought on the motive they might 
have had, and was ignorant of any duty of inten- 
tion. Perhaps the imitation. was ſo much the more 
exact, as it was not accompanied by. reflexion; for 
the minds of thoſe are leſs ſubject to wander who 
are leſs capable of flecting. 


F 18. One would think that to know what. is life, 
it is ſufficient to exiſt and to feel. And yet, though 
it may ſeem a paradox, I will venture to ſay that 
this young man had hardly any idea of life. To a 


being 
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being that does not reflect, even to ourſel ves in 
thoſe moments in which though awake we ſcarce 
do more than vegetate, ſenſations are only ſenſa- 
tions; nor do they become ideas till reflexion makes 
us conſider them as the images of ſome thing. True 
it is they directed this young man in the purſuit of 
whatever was uſeful for his preſervation, and kept 
him away from whatever might hurt him: but he 
followed their impreſſion without reflecting on pre- 
ſervation or deſtruction. A proof of the truth here 
advanced is that he did not diſtinctly know what 
death was. If he had known what it was to live, 
would not he have ſeen as diſtinctly as ourſelves, 
—_ death is only the privation of life?? ; 

8 19. We find in this young man ſome feeble 
_ of the operations of the mind: but if we ex- 
cept perception, conſciouſneſs, attention, reminiſ- 
.cence, and imagination not as yet ſubject to our 
diſpoſal, we ſhall not find the teaſt veſtige of the 
reſt in a perſon whom we may ſuppoſe to have 
been deprived. of all communication with ſociety, 
and who with ſound. and perfect organs had been 
trained up, for inſtance, among the bears of the 
foreſt. Having ſcarce any reminiſcence, he would 
frequently paſs through the ſame ſtate, without per- 
ceiving that he had ever been in it. Having no 
memory, he would have no ſign to ſupply the ab- 


\ 


* Death may be likewiſe taken for the paſſage from this 
life to another, But this is not the ſenſe in which we are here 
to underſtand it. M. de. Fontenelle having ſaid that this 
young man had no idea of God, nor of the ſoul, it is plain 
that he had no idea of ze en r or TO from this 
to another life. | 


ſence 


bo. 
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ſence of things. His imagination not being ſubor⸗- 
diioate to his command, his perceptions” could be 

revived; only as chance ſhotild preſent to him an 
object with which ſome particular circumſtances 
had connected thoſe perceptions : in fine being with- 
out Teflexjon, he would receive the impreſſions 
which the objects made on his ſenſes, and would 
obey them only by inſtinct. He would imitate the 
bears in every thing, have a cry almoſt like theirs 
and creep on all four: we are fo ſtrongly incline 
to imitation, that perhaps a Deſcartes in his en 
yauld © not try to walk erect; 85 

$ 20. But here ſome will fax; would not the ne- 
ceſſity of proyiding for his wants, * and of ſatisfying 
his paſſions, be ſufficient for acquiring a habit of 2 
the ſeveral operations of the mind? | 

I anfwer in the negative; becauſe ſo long as ke 
fived without converſing with the reſt of mankind 
he would have no occaſion to connect his ideas with 
arbitrary ſigris. He would have no memory: conſe- 
a his imagination would not be in his power + 
rom whence it follows that 95 would be man = 


capable of reflexion, 

'F 21. And yet his imagination GIA have 05 
advantage over ours; which is that it would revive 
the objects in a more lively manner. We have ſo 
great à conveniency in recalling our ideas by the 
aſſiſtance of memory, that the imagination is ſel- 
dom employed. On the contrary as this operation 
in the perſon abovementioned ſupplied the place of 
all the reſt, its vivacity would be in proportion to his 
wants, and would revive the perceptions with greater 
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may be given in both caſes. 


190. .: Oni o Part 1 
force. This. may be n the example of 
blind people who have commonly a more exquiſite 
ſenſe of feeling than we; for the very Gare den 
$ 22. But this man would never be able of himſelf 
to diſpoſe of the. operations, of his mind. To un- 


derſtand this, let us ſee under what circumſtances he 


could acquire the act and habit of them. 
that a monſter which this man has _ 
devouring other animals, or which the brutes he 
lives with have learnt. him to ſhun; advances to- 
wards him: this fight drays, his attention, reviyes, 
the idea of terror connected with that of the mon- 
ſter, and diſpoſes him to fly. He eſcapes, but 


the tremor with which. his body is ſeized, preſerves 


the idea for ſome. time preſent ; this. is .contem- 
plation : a little while after by chance be goes 

to the ſame. place; the idea thereof revives that 
of the monſter with which it was connected: this 
is imagination. In fine, ſince he knows himſelf. 
to be the ſame being that was already in that 
Place, he is likewiſe poſſeſſed of reminiſcence. By 
this it appears that the habit of theſe operations 
depends on a certain concurrence of circumſtances, 
which, affect him in a particular manner; and. 
conſequently that it ought to ceaſe, as ſoon as. 
theſe circumſtances. ceaſe. When this man's. fright 
is over, if we ſuppoſe. he does not return to the 
ſame place, or that he returns only when the idea of 
it is no longer connected with that of the mon - 
ſten, we ſhall find nothing in. him that is adapt · 
ed. for recalling, what he has ſeen. We cannot re- 


vive our ideas, but as they are connected with ſome 


* ſigns: 


— 


aft. 4 HuMan KRnowLtpor, 731 
figns : his are connected only wich the citeumſtances 
which gave riſe to them: he cannot therefore recall 


r - 


circumſtanceb. On this depends the habit of the 


operations of his mind: he has it not in his power, 


J repeat it again, to conduct them by himſelf; + He 
can only obey the impreſſion which the objects make 


. upon him; and we gught not to expett that he 


ſhould be capable of giving any markes of reaſon. 


$ 23. I am not here adv 
In the foreſts bordering 
boy about ten years old was caught in 1695, . who 
had been brought up among bears. He ſhewed'no 
marks of reaſon, ſpoke no language, but walked on 
all four, and formed ſuch ſounds as did not in the 
leaſt reſemble thoſe of the human ſpecies.” It was a 
long time before he could utter ſome words, and 
even then he did it in a very  uncouth} manner. As 


ſoon as he could ſpeak; they interrogated him about 


his former ſtate, but he remembered no more of it. 
than we do what has happened to us in our cradle &. 

$ 24. This fact ſufficiently proves the truth of 
what I have advanced concerning the progreſi of 
the operations of the mind. It was eaſy to foreſee 
that this boy could not recollect his former ſtate; 
He miglit remember ſome ſmall matter of it at the 
very time he was taken out of it: but this remems 
brance being the effect of an attention rarely given 
and never ſtren by reflexion, was ſd Wrak 
that the traces of L 
elapſed from the moment of his een to form 


2 þ + 307} 


* Connor. in evang. med, art. 15. pag. 433. 1 ſeq. 


* ideas, 


on Lithuania and Ruſſia, a 


M ,:-5:Ox1r6moe;.:' Part; 
ideas; and the time in which they could aſk him any 
queſtions. Suppoſing, in order to try every hypo- 

theſis, that he had likewiſe remembered the time 
when he lived in the foreſt, it would have been 
impoſlible for him to repreſent it to himſelf: but by 
the! perceptions which he would have recalled to 
mind. Theſe perceptions could be very: few zuand 
as he had no remembrancay of thoſe which had 
preceded, followed, or interrupted them, he would 
never have recollected the ſucceſſion of the parts of 
this time. The conſequence of this muſt have 
been, that he never would have ſuſpected it to have 
had any beginning, and yet he would have conſider- 
ed it only as an inſtant. In a word, the confuſed 
remembrance of his former ſtate would have reduced 
him to the abſurdity of imagining himſelf to have 
always exiſted, though he was yet incapable of re- 
preſenting his pretended eternity to himſelf but as a 
moment. I do not queſtion but he would have 
been greatly ſurprized, as ſoon as he had been told 
chat he had begun to exiſt ; and ſtill more fo when 
he had been alſo told that he had paſſed through 
different degrees of growth. Hitherto incapable of 
reflexion, he never would have taken notice of ſuch 
inſenſible changes, ſo that he would naturally have 
been inclined to believe that he had been always the 
ſame as he found himſelf at the very inſtant when 
bean firſt induced to reflect an his condition. 

59 2g. The learned ſecretary of the Academy of 
Sciebces, has vety judiciouſſy obſerved, that the 
Principal ſtock of the ideay of mankind, is derived 
from their mutual intercourſe, The explication of 
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this truth, ll ay corroborate «al 1 den been 
ſaying. 1802 4 
07 E have. diſtinguiſhed es 970 of Rik; hal 
dental, natural, and inſtituted. © A child nurſed pe] 
bears has only the former. True it is that we 
cannot refuſe him thoſe ſounds which are natural to 
each paſſion: but how ceuld he imagine that theß 
are the proper ſigns: of the ſenſations he feels] If he 
lived in human ſociety, he would ſo often hear them, 
utter ſounds like thoſe which he makes himſelf, - 
that ſome time or other he would connect thoſe 
ſounds with the ſenſations which they are deſigned 
to expreſa. As to the! bears, they cannot furniſh 
him with the ſame opportunity; their roar hath 
not a ſufficient analogy to the human voice. By 
the communication which theſe animals have wit! 
each other, probably they connect cheir cries with 
the perceptions © which they ſignify: and this is 
what the boy here —— could not do. There- 
fore for conducting themſelves by the impreſſion of 
natural cries, they have helps which he cannot have; 
and there is a probability; that they have acquired a 
ſtronger habit of attention, reminiſcence, and ima- 
gination, than he: but this is the utmoſt limits of 
ame * 
ft * 


0 ) e 
i 3 0. 11, 10 ls 11 10 bah aste . | 
brutes have not the power of abſtracting. In conſequence 
hereof he denies that they have the faculty of reaſoning on 
general ideas, but he looks upon it as evident that ſome - of 
them in certain inſtances reaſon on particular ideas. If this 
philoſopher had diſcovered that it is impoſſble to refle&, but 
man. as we have the uſe of inſtituted figns, he would have 
| > ns acknow- 


Oni or Fat L 
Since men are incapable of whvg 2 
but by living in ſociety, it follows of courſe, chat 


the ſtock of 1heir ideas, when their minds begin to 


134 


be formed, intixely conſiſts in their mutual cammu- 
pication. I ſay, when their minds begin to be formed, 

becauſe it is evident, that when the mind has made 
ſome progreſs, it underſtands the art of making 
ius, and may acquire ideas vithout external afliſt 


dance. 

91 ee eee eee eee 
cation the mind has ideas already, becauſe it has 
perceptions: for perceptions which never were the 
object of reflexion, are not properly ideas. They 
are only impreſſions made on the mind, which 
1 


5 26. It is needleſs in my opinion to add any 
thing further to theſe examples, or to the exp lica- 
tions given * to 
acquire a ſtronger habit of the operations of the 
mind, in propartion as we have the uſe of ſigns, | 
And yet there is one dee e rt 
that. if the mind fixes its ideas andy by figns, there 
is great odds but our argumentations will be often- 
times merely about words; which muſt be the ſource 
of many errors. 
I anſwer that the certainty of the mathematics 
en ig iy. Provided we determine the 


acknowledged that brates are hate incapable of reaſon- 
Ing, and conſequently that ſuch actions of theits as appear 
nal, are" bo more than the effeRts of e 
| N 
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iu, pa annexed to each ſigh ſo exactly, as 
able to analyze them Whenever there is 
occaſion, we ſhall *be in no more danger of being 
deceived, than the mathematicians when they make 
uſe of their ſigns, Indeed this objection ſhews that 
we muſt act with great precaution, to avoid engag- 
ing, like a great many philoſophers, in verbal dif- 
pures, and vain and puerile queſtions ; bur it any 
confirms what I have myſelf remarked. 

$ 27. Here we may obſerve the flow e 
nich the mind makes towards the knowledge of 
truth. Locke furniſhes us with an example of it 
that to me appears very curious. 

Though the neceſſity of ſigns for the Sacks: of 
numbers has not efcaped him, yet he does not ſpeak 
of it as a perſon well aſſured of what he advances, 
« For without fuch names or marks, he ſays, we 
©Tah hardly make uſe of numbers in reckoning, 
« eſpec ally where the combination is made op of 
"any gen multitude of units.“ 

He Was ſenſible that names de neceſſity for 
the 'archetypes, but ke has not hit upon the true 
| reaſon 1 Et connexion, he fays, between the 
| l6oſe parts of thoſe complex ideas, being made 
27 b min mind, this union, which has no particular 


6 „ foundation in nature; would ceaſe again, were 5 


there not ſomething that did, as it were, hold 
2 together, and keep Ne parts from ſcattering f. 
This reaſoning muſt naturally have hindered Ain, ah 
it really did, from perceiving the neceſſity of ſigns | 
| for the notions of ſubſtances : for as A notions 
® Book 2. c. 16.4 . 
| Book z. c. 5.4 16. 
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have a foundation in nature, it followed of courſe 
that the combination of theirſimple ideas muſt be pre- 
ſerved | in the mind without the aſſiſtance of words. 
A very little thing is ſufficient to retard the pro- 
perf even of the greateſt geniuſes; it is ſufficient, 
as we have here an inſtance, that a very ſmall miſ- 
take has dropped from them at the very time they 
were defending the truth. This is what hindered 
Locke from diſcovering the neceſſity, of ſigns. in 
acquiring a habit of the operations of the mind. 
Ile ſuppoſes that the mind makes mental Ptopoſi- | 
tions, in which it Joins or ſeparates ideas without 
the intervention of words. He even pretends that 
the beſt way to arrive at knowledge, would be to 
conſider the ideas in themſelves ; but he obſerves 
that through the prevailing cuſtom. of uſing ſounds 
for ideas, this is, very, ſeldom practiſed +, After 
what I have ſaid, it is needleſs for me to loſe any 
time in ſhewing how inaccurate he is in this reſpect. 
Wolfius obſerves that it is very difficult for rea, 
ſon to diſplay itſelf in a man who has not the uſe of 
inſtituted ſigns.” He gives for example the two fas 
above related , which he does not however explain. 
Beſides he was a ſtranger to the abſolute neceſſity of 
ſigns, as alſo to the manner in which they concur 
to the progreſs of the operations of the mind. 
With regard ta the followers. of Deſcartes Mey 
Mal lebranche, they have been as wide, as poſlible, 
from making this diſcovery, How can we ſuſpect 
5 e of ye, if we think with Delcartss 
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t the ideas are innate; or * eee 
as we ſee all W 19 God? Pn 
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27 Abfrattion 


$1. 'E have fn that abſtract . are 3 

by ceaſing to think on the properties by 
which mn are diſtinguiſhed, i in order to think only 
on the qualities in which they agree. Let us ceaſe 
to conſider that which determines extenſion to be 
ſuch, or à whole to be ſdch, and we ſhall have * 
lac . of. nen and of a ee Al oe 


Mr. Locke explains the TEE of this kind of ideas i in 
the following manner, '«© The ideas, he ſays, which children 
„form of the perſont they converſe with, are like the perſons 
«© themſelves, only particular, The ideas of the nurſe, and 
** the mother; are well framed in their minds; and like pie: 
#+ tures of them there, repreſent only thoſe individuals. The 
*«.ndmes they fuſt gave to them, are confined to thoſe indivi- 
* duals; and the names of nurſe and mamma, the child uſes, 
« determines themſelves to thoſe perſons, Afterwards when 
« time and a larger acquaintance has made them obſerve, that 
*© there are a great many other things i in the world, that in 
* ſome common agreements of ſhape; and ſeveral other quah- 
ties, reſemble their father and mother, and thoſe perſons 
** they have been uſed to, they frame an idea, which they find 
«thoſe many particulars to partake in; and to that they give 
with others, the name man, for example. And thas they 
come to have a general name, and a general idea, Wherein 
they 
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This ſort of Ideas are therefore no more than de- 
nominations we give to things conſidered in thoſe 
_ + reſpects in which they reſemble. each other; for 
mhich reaſon they are called general ideas. But it is 


not ſufficient to know their origin; there are till 


ſome important conſiderations to make on the ne- 


ceſſity of them, . 


are attended. | 
§ 2. General ideas are, barons all manner of 


A doubt, abſolutely neceffary. As men are obliged to 


{peak of things, according as theſe differ, or agree, 
chere is a neceſſity for referring them to claſſes diſ- 
tinguiſned by ſigns. By this means we” comprize 


imm a ſingle word what could not, without confu- 


ſion, be introduced into a long diſcourſe. Of this 
we have a ſtrong inſtance in the uſe of the terms 
ſubſtance, mind, body, animal. If we want to ſpeak 


only of things, as we repreſent to ourſelves a ſub- 


a which ſupports their properties and modes, we 
ve need only of the word. Jubftance. . If we in- 
dend to. point, out more partteulaciy che kind of 
properties and modes, we make uſe of the word 
wind or that of body. If by uniting theſe two 
ideas, we deſign to ſpeak of a living whole, which 
moves of itſelf and by inſtinct, we have the word 


Animal. In fine according as we join to the latter 


notion the ideas which diſtinguiſh the different ſpe- 


cies of animals, cuſtom generally ſupplies us with 


« bey make nothing new, but only leave out of the compler 


.& idea chey had of Peter and James, Mary and Jans, that 


„ Which is peculiar to each, and retain only what is com- 
e Cam Hh: Book z. c3th 7. 
terms 


„ 


r 
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knowing them, that we determine their genus or 
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g 3. But we muſt obſerve that it is leſs in regard 
to the nature of things, than to our manner of 


ſpecies, -or to ſpeak in a more familiar lang 
that we diſtribute them into claſſes ſubordinate do 
each other. If we were clear fighted enough to 
diſcover a greater number of properties in the ob- 
jects, we ſhould ſoon perceive the difference betwixt 
thoſe which to us ſeem the moſt ſimilar, and of 
courſe we ſhould be able to ſubdivide them into 
new claſſes. Though different particles of the ſame 
metal, for example, reſemble each other in the qua- 
lities which we know in them, it does not follow 


that they have the ſame reſemblance'in thoſe which 


we do not know. If we were capable of making 
the latter analyſis, perhaps we ſhould find as much 
difference between them, as now we find Den 
metals of different ſpecies. 

54. What renders general ideas ſo neceſſary, is he 
limited capacity of the human mind; The deity has 
no need of them; his infinite knowledge compre- 
hends every individual, ſo that it is no ue A 
cult for him to think of them all at the ſame time, 
than to think of one. With regard to us mortals, 


the capacity of our minds is filled, not only when 


we think on a ſingle object, but even. when we 
conſider it in ſome particular reſpect. Hence 
we are under a neceſlity, in order to methodize _ 
our thoughts, of diſtributing things into different 
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8,7 Notions ariſing. from wack + ag: origin,” muſt 
needs. be defective; and in all probability we ſhould 


| . Fs 10; making uſe, of them, did we not 


ſome Frecaption. Hence moſt philoſo- 
len, pro. a, grear miſtake, in this point, 


F. I 
phers have: 


| | w ach hes, J attended with, very bad ,conſe+ 


job Pt: they hayeirealized all their abſtractions, or 
lookec upon them beings, that have a real exiſt- 
ence Fend the. 3 be F. Now 


nion, JS Fuse, QUT fly. mot % o thick Sent: 


ul 6. Our, firſt idgas. are mange they; are 
particulgr ſenfarigns gf. hght,' of colour, &c. or 
Particular ope 0 perationg of the mind. Now all theſe 
ideas exhibit a real heing, becauſe properly ſpeak- 

mg, they arg; only our: own being, differently mo- 
dil ed. For we can perceive. nothing within us, 
but. we , muſt conſider. it, as rene ourſelves, 
At the beginning of the twelfth century. "he Peripateticy 


formed two branches, the Com the” Realiſts. The 
latter © maintained that che general notions Wbich the ſchools 


Kall apivper/al tature, relations, formalities, andlockers, are real 


beings diſtinct from the things. The formen on the contrary 
were of opinion, that they are bare names by which we ex- 
preſs the different ways of conceiving, and. hey went upon 
this principle, that nature does, nothing, in ain. This was 
riaintvining a good theſis, by a very bad regſon ; for it was 
agrecing that theſe (relations were poflible, and that to give 
tem! exiſtence, nothing more was wanting than to find chem 
to de of ſome utility. Aud yet this principle was called Ib. 
raſor of the Neminali. So warm was the diſpiits between theſe 
1. {efts, that in Germany they came to blaws ; and in France 


wis XI. was obliged to probibit the reading of the hooks of 
the Nominals, 
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belongiog to Gur being, or as ouf very being that 
A in ſuch or ſuch a manner? that is, ling, 
ſceing, &c. ſuch are all our ideas in their . SR 
As the human mind is $ tos nmited to re eK a 
the ſatme time on all the different modififations' 
which may belong to ir, there is A heceffity för dif- 
tinguiſhing them, in order to view'them i in weten n. 
one after the other. The foundation the mind, bas 
for this diſtinction, is the continual change and ſuc-* 
; ceſſion of modifications in its very bein a 1 5 
appears to it as a kind of one or bottom tha 
remains always the ſame. © 10:38) | 
Certain it is that theſe Wen in this man- 
ner diſtinguiſhed from the being which is the thbjet' 
of them, have no longer any real exiſtence, And 
yet it is impoſſible for the mind to reflect on no- 
thing; for this wound be properly not reflefting' 
at all. How then {hall theſe modifications taken in 
an abſtract manner, or ſeparated” fm the being ta. 
which they appertain, 'ard which belongs to then, 
only as they ate included in it, how ſhall” hey, 1 . 
lay, become the object of the mind ? By continu,” 
ing to conſider them as beings. Accuſtomed'e every 
time it conſiders them as belonging to cel, to, 
perceive them in conjunction with its own' real 
being, from which at that time they are not 
diſtinct, it continues, as much as poſſible, to give 
them this ſame reality, at the very time that it ab 
ſtracts them from real exiſtence. It acts in contra, 
diction to itſelf: on the one hand, it confiders the 
modifications without any regard to its being, and 
they are no longer a reality: on the other hand, be- 
cauſe it cannot conſider a non entity, it views them 
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as ſomething, and continues to attribute to them =- 
very reality which it firſt perceived them to have, 


though it no langer belongs to them. In a word,: 
'when theſe. abſtractions were only particular ideas, 
they. were connected with the idea of being, and this 
connexion {till ſubſiſts, 


How defective ſoever this contradiftion may "I 


| it is nevertheleſs neceſſary. For if the mind is too 


much limited. to embrace its beings and its modiſi- 


cations all at the ſame time, it muſt needs diſtin - 


guiſh them, by framing abſtract ideas; and though 
the modifications by this means loſe all the reality 


they had, yet it muſt ſtill ſuppoſe them to be ſome- 


thing real, otherwiſe it could najer bs.able creeks 


them the ohject of its.reflexion. 


To this neceſſity it is owing that a great many. 
philoſophers never ſuſpeted the reality of abſtract 
ideas to be the work of the imagination. They 
perceived that we were abſolutely- engaged to con- 
fider theſe ideas as ſomething real, and there they 
ſtopped; but as they did not trace out the cauſe of 


our perceiving them under this falſe appearance, 


they concluded that they were real beings. 
They have therefore realized all theſe notions; 


but more or leſs according as the things of which 


they are partial ideas, ſeem to have more or leſs 


reality. The ideas. of modifications have partici- 


pated of fewer degrees of exiſtence than thoſe. of 
ſubſtances, and thoſe. of finite ſubſtances have had 


ſtill leſs than that of the infinite being. 


be Deſcartes him reaſons after this manner, med. 


$7. Th 
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r have 
been moſt ſurprizipgly fertile. It. is to them we awe. 
the happy diſcoyery of occult qualities, ſubſtantial. 


Forms, intentional ſpecies : or to ſpeak only of what 


is common. alſo with. the moderns, to them we awe. 
thoſe genus's, thoſe ſpecies, thoſe eſſences and thoſe, 
differences, which are like ſo many. beings. that ſeat 
themſelves in each ſubſtance, to determine it to be 
what it is. When philoſophers make uſe of theſe 
words, being, 8 eſſence, genus, ſpecies, we are 
not to imagine that they mean no more than parti- 
cular combinations of ſimple ideas, which we receive 


by ſenſation and reflexion: they want to penetrate 
ſtill further, and to ſee in each of them ſome ſpecific. 
realities, If we enter even into a greater detail, and 


TY 


muſter the names. of ſubſtances in review, ag bn 


animal, man, metal, gold, filuer, &c. they. all diſs. 


cloſe to philoſophic, eyes, particular W concealed, 


from the reſt of mankind, 


What ſhews - that. they look upon theſe 3 as, 
ſigns of ſome reality, is that though a ſybſtance has 
undergone ſome. alteration, ſtill they continue to. 
aſk, whether it belongs to the ſame ſpecies, as it 
belonged to before this change: a queſtion which. 
would be altogether ſuperfluous, if they ranked the 
notions of ſubſtances and of their ſeveral ſpecies in 
the different combinations of ſimple ideas. When 
they aſk whether ice and ſnow are water; whether a. 


monſtrous fætus is a nan; whether God, the mind, the. 


body, or even @ vacuum are ſubſtances; it is evident, 
that the queſtion is not whether theſe things agree 
with the ſimple ideas combined under theſe words, 


water, man, Jubſance for it would ſolve itſelf, 


The 
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The point 4s to know whether theſe things include 


certain eſſences, certain realities, which theſe words, 


— man, ſullfante, are ſuppoſed to ſignify. 

88. This prejudice is the 2 ene that the whole 
aiibe of philoſophers have imagitied,” that we ought 
to define ſubſtances by their neareſt difference, as 
that which is moſt proper to explain their nature. 


But they are ſtill to ſeek for an example of this ſort 


of definitions. "Theſe muſt be always defective 
from our incapacity of knowing the eſſences of 
things; an incapacity never in the leaft fuſpected 
by them, becauſe they are prejudiced in favour of 
abſtract ideas which they realize, and afterwards 


| take for the eſſence of things. 


8 9. The abuſe of realizing abſtract ideas becomes 
ſtill more obvious, when philoſophers not ſatisfied 
with explaining after their manner the nature of 
that which is, attempt to explain the nature of that 


which is not. We haye inſtances of their ſpeaking 


of creatures merely poſſible, as of creatures that , 
exiſted ; and of their realizing every thing, even to 
the very non-entity, from which they ſprang. Where 
were the creatures, ſome afk, before God created 
them? The anfwer is eaſy ; for it is aſking where 
they were before they were; to which, I think, it is 
fufficient to anſwer that they were no- where. 

The idea of poſſible creatures is only a 5 


abſtraction, which we have framed by ceaſing to 


think on the exiſtence of things, in order to 


conſider only the other qualities with which we 


know they are endued. We have been think- 
ing of extenſion, of figure, of motion and reſt in 
bodies, and we have ceaſed to think on their exiſt- 
el ence. 
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ence. Thus it is we have formed ta ourſelves the 
idea of poſſible bodies; an idea which deprives them 
of all their reality, becauſe it ſuppoſes them in a 
ſtare of non- exiſtence; and which nevertheleſs by a 
manifeſt contradiction makes them ſtill Keep it, be- 
cauſe it repreſents them to us, as annoy nn. 
of a ſenſible figure, ce. 

Philoſophers not perceiving this contradiftions 
have taken this idea only in the laſt ſenſe. Conſe- 
quently they have given to that which does not ex- 
iſt, the real properties of that which does: nay ſome 
of chem imagined. they could reſolve in an-intelli- 
gible manner the moſt 1 intricate queſtions cone enn 
the creation. 

4510. I ſuſpect, ſays Locke, that thisway of peak 
« ing of faculties, has miſled many into a confuſed 
« notion” of ſo many diſtinct agents in us, which 
© had their ſeveral provinces and authorities, | and 
did command, obey, and perform ſeveral actions, 

as ſo many diſtinct begs, which has been no 
e {mall occaſion of wrangling, obſcurity,” and un- 
4 certainty in queſtions relating to them *,” 


This ſuſpicion is worthy of a ſage philoſopher, | 
for why ſhould we diſcuſs as very important queſti- 
ons, whether judgment belongs to the underſtanding or 
10 the will; whether they are both equally aftivit or 
equally free; whether the will is capable of knowledge, 
or is only a blind facully; whether in fine it com- 
mands the underſtanding, or the latter guides and da- 
termines it? If by the underſtanding and the will, 
philoſophers wanted only to ſignify the ſoul cone 
ſidered in regard to particular acts, which it pro- 

Book 2. c. 21. 6 6. 
L 5 duces, 
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duces, or is capable of producing, it is evident that 
judgment, activity, and liberty, do or do not belong 
to the underſtanding, according as ſpeaking of this 

faculty, we come to conſider a greater or leſſer num- 

bdeer of theſe acts. It is the ſame with the will. It 
= is ſufficient in this ſort of caſes to explain the terms, 
determining by exact analyſes the notions we frame 
of things. But philoſophers having been obliged 
to repreſent the ſoul by abſtractions, have multi- 
plied its being; ſo that the underſtanding and will 
have undergone the fate of all abſtract ideas. Even 
thoſe who in expreſs terms obſerve, for inſtance 
the Carteſians, that theſe are not beings diftin& 
from the ſoul, have entered into all the queſtions 
above related. They have therefore realized theſe 
j abſtract notions contrary to their intention, and 
: without perceiving it. Through ignorance of the 
manner of analyzing them, they were incapable of 
knowing their defects, and conſequently of making 
ufe of them with all the neceſſary precautions. 
811. This ſort of abſtraftions have thrown an 
infinite obſcurity on all that has been written on 
liberty; a queſtion on which a great many pens 
ſeem to have been employed, only to involve it in 
greater darkneſs. The underſtanding, ſay ſome 
philoſophers, is a faculty which receives ideas; and 
the will is of itſelf a blind faculty, which is deter- 
mined only in conſequence of the ideas preſented 
unto it by the underſtandiag. It does not depend 
on the underſtanding to perceive or not perceive, the 
ideas and mutual relations of truth or probability. It 
is not free, it is not even active; for it does not pro- 
+ 2k duce 
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duce in itſelf the ideas of white and black, but it 
neceſſarily ſees that the one is not the other. The 
will acts, it is true: but blind of its own nature, it 
follows the dictates of the underſtanding 3 that is, it 
is determined in conſequence of what is preſcribed 
to it by a neceſſary cauſe. It is therefore neceſſary. 
Now if man were free, it would be by one or other 
of theſe two faculties. Therefore man is not free. 
To refute this whole argument, it is ſufficient to 
obſerve, that theſe philoſophers have framed ſuch 
phantoms to themſelves of the underſtanding and 
will, as exiſt only in their own imagination. If 
theſe faculties were ſuch as they repreſent them to 
their minds, doubtleſs there could be no room for 
liberty. I deſire them to enter into themſelves, and 
then I engage, that provided they conſent to re- 
nounce theſe abſtract realities, and to analyze their 
thoughts, they will ſee things in a very different 
light. It is not true, for inſtance, that the under- 
ſtanding is neither free nor active; the analyſes we 
have given of it, prove the contrary. But we. muſt 
acknowledge that his difficulty is very great, * * 
inſolvable, in the hypotheſis of innate ideas. 

$ 12. I know not whether after all that thes 
been ſaid, we ſhall” be able. at length to abandon 
all theſe realized abſtractions: nay for ſeveral rea- 
ſons J apprehend the contrary. We have already 
obſerved * that the names of ſubſtances occupy 
in our minds the place which is taken up by 
the ſubjects without us: there they are the chain 
and ſupport of the ſimple ideas, as the ſubjects ate 


* Seft, 4. P. 114. 
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the ſupport of the qualities. Hence we are con- 
ſtantly tempted to refer them to this ſubject, and 
to imagine to ourſelves den men arge the wer 
reality of it. | 
In the ſecond place : I have ellewhere * . obſerved 

that we are capable of knowing all the ſimple 
ideas of which the archetypes are framed. Now 
ſince the eſſence of a thing, according to phi- 
loſophers, is that which conſtitutes it what it is, it 
follows of conſequence that we are capable on thoſe 
occaſions of having ideas of effences ; and. accord- 
ingly we have given them names. For example, 
the name of juſtice ſignifies the eſſence of the ju Uh 
man, the name of wi/dow the eſſence of the wi 

man, &c. This is perhaps one of the reaſons which 
made the. ſchoolmen believe, that to have names 
which ſhould expreſs the «fence of ſubſtances, they 
had only to follow the analogy of language. Hence 
they framed the words carpurtity, animality, bumanity, 


to point out the eſſenee of bodies, animals, and 


man. Theſe terms being grown familiar to them, 
it is very difficult to peaſuade them that they. are 
void of meaning. | 
In the third place; there are only two. ways of 
making uſe of words, viz. after having fixed in 
ones mind all the ſimple ideas which they ought to 
ſignify, or only after having ſuppoſed. them to be 
ſigns of the very reality of things. The firſt, way 
is generally embarraſũing. becauſe the cuſtom of ap- 
plying them is not always ſufficiently determined. 
As men fee things in a different light, according to 


* Seck. 3, p. 104. 
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the experience they have acquired, it is difficult 
they ſhould agree in regard to the number and qua- 
lity of the ideas of a great many names. Beſides, 
even when they happen to agree, it is not always 
an eaſy matter to hit on the meaning of a term in 
its full extent: for this end a vaſt deal of time, ex- 
perience, and reflexion is requiſite, But it is far 
more convenient to ſuppoſe in the things a reality, 
of which the words are conſidered as the actual ſigns, 
and to underſtand by theſe names, for inſtance, man, 
animal, &c. an entity which determines and diſtin- 
guiſhes theſe things, than to attend to all the ſimple 
ideas which may poſſibly belong to them. This 
way fatisfies at once our impatience and our 
curioſity. There are few perhaps, even among 
thoſe who have moſt endeavoured to diveſt them- 
ſelves. of their prejudices, who do not feel ſome in- 
clination to refer all the names of ſubſtances to 
unknown realities. * This appears even in caſes 
where it is eaſy to avoid committing any miſtake, 
becauſe we are very well convinced that the ideas 
which we realize, are not real beings. I mean to 
ſpeak of moral beings, ſuch as glory, war, renown, 
to which we have given the denomination of being, 
only becauſe in our moſt ſerious, as well as in our 
moſt familiar converſations, we imagine chem under 
this idea. | 
$ 13. This is certainly one of the molt extenſive 
cauſes of the errors we fall into. It is ſufficient to 
ſuppoſe that words correſpond to the reality of the 
things, in order to confound them with thoſe things, 
and to conclude that they perfectly explain their 
nature, From thence it comes that the perſon who 
L 3 | propoſes 
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propoſes a queſtion and aſks what ſuch or ſuch a 
body is, imagines, as Locke obſerves, that he aſks 
ſomething more than a name; and that the perſon 

0 Who . him, it is iron, believes likewiſe that 
he tells him ſomething more. But there is no hy- 
potheſis, how unintelligible ſoever, which may not 

be defended by ſuch a jargon. We muſt not then 

be ſurprized at the reputation which different ſects 
have obtained. 

§ 14. It is therefore a point of great importance 

not to realize our abſtractions. In order to avoid 

this inconveniency I ſee but one way only, which 

is to know how to explain the origin and for- 

mation of our abſtract notions. But this is a 

way which the philoſophic tribe have been unac- 

quainted with; and in vain have they endeavoured 

? to ſupply it with definitions. The ſource of their 

> Ignorance in this reſpect, is the prejudice under 
which they have always laboured, that it was neceſ- 
fary to begin with general ideas: for when they 
have made it a law to themſelves not to begin with 
particular ideas, it is impoſſible to explain the more 

abſtract ones which from thence derive their * 

] ſhall give here an example of this. 

g Alfter having defined, a thing impoſſible to be that 

cobich implies contradiction; a thing poſſible that which 
does not imply contradiction; and being, that which is 
capable of exiſting : they can give no other definition 
of exiſtence, except that it is the completion of poſſibility. 
But I aſk whether this definition gives us any idea, 


and whether it is not as much liable to ridicule as 
ſome of Ariſtotle's. 


1 : . 
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If a thing poſſible is that which does not imply @ 
contradiction, poſſibility 1 is the non implication of con- 
tradition. Exiſtence is therefore the completion of the 
non implication of contradiftion. What a ſtrange 
Jargon ! By more accurately obſerving the natural 
order of our ideas, they might have ſeen that the 
notion of poſſibility 1 is not formed till after that- of 
exiſtence. 
| The reaſon, 1 fancy, of their adopting this ſort 
of definitions, is becauſe as they are otherwiſe ac- 
quainted with the thing defined, they do not exa- 
mine into them ſo very ſtrictly. The mind having 
already received ſome rays of light, attributes it to 
thoſe definitions, and does not perceive that they 
are unintelligible, This example ſhews of. what 
importance it is to adhere to my method ; that is, 
always to ſubſtiture analyſes i in the place of defini- 
tions. I am even of opinion that we ought to 
carry our delicacy ſo far, as to avoid making uſe of 
expreſſions, which are commonly adopted in philoſo- 
phic ſchools. Thie abuſe of them is grown ſo fa- 
miliar, that it is difficult, what care ſoever we uſe, 
but they muſt lead the generality of readers into error. 
Mr. Locke is an example of this. It is true that ge- 
nerally ſpeaking he makes a very juſt application of 
thoſe expreſſions; but it would have been much eaſier 
to underſtand him in a great many places, if he had 
intirely baniſhed them from his writings. However 
judge only by the tranſlation. 

Theſe particulars are ſufficient to ſhew the influ- 
ence of abſtract ideas. If the ignorance of their 
inſufficiency, has thrown a great miſt on every 
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part of metaphyſics, now this inſufficiency is known, 
it 1 on W to apply a - remedy to the 


'$BCTION VI. 
Af fome judgments attributed to the mind without 
Foundation, or the ſolution of a metapbyſcal 


627 TY HE operations which we have hitherto 
attributed to the mind, are ſuch as every 
man is capable of perceiving within himſelf. But 
philoſophers in order to account for the phenomena 
of viſion, have ſuppoſed that we form certain judg- 
ments, of which we have no ſort of conſciouſneſs, 
This opinion is ſo generally received, that it is 
admitted by Locke, the moſt circumſpect of them 
all. The manner he explains himſelf is as follows, 
We are farther to conlider concerning percep- 
tion, that the ideas we receive by ſenſation are 
© often in grown people altered by the judgment, 
e without our taking notice of it. When we ſet 
before our eyes a round globe of any uniform 
“ colour, e. g. gold, alabaſter, or jet, it is certain 
** that the idea thereby imprinted in our mind is of 
0 a flat circle, variouſly ſhadowed, with ſeveral 
te degrees of light and brightneſs coming to our 
tb eyes. But we having. by uſe been accuſtomed to 
“ perceive- what kind of appearance convex bodies 
* are wont to make in us, what alterations are 


bf made 
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6 made in the reflexions of light by the difference 
« of the ſenſible figure of bodies; the judgment 
5. preſently by an habitual cuſtom, alters the ap- 
5 pearances into their cauſes; ſo that from that 
„ which truly is variety of ſhadow or colour, col- 
* lefting the figure, it makes it paſs for a mark of 
66 3 and frames to itſelf the perception of a 
% convex figure, and an uniform colour; when the 
e idea we receive from thence is only a plane vari- 
„ oyfly coloured; as is evident in painting. To which 
« purpoſe I ſhall here inſert a problem of that very 
* ingenious and ſtudious promoter of real knowledge, 
„the learned and worthy Mr. Molineux, which he 
vas pleaſed to ſend me in a letter ſome months 
<< ſince; and it is this: Suppoſe a man born blind, 
* and now adult, and taught by his touch to diftin- 
„ guiſt between a cube and à ſphere of the ſame metal, 
© and nighly of the ſame bigneſs, ſo as to tell, when 
6. be felt one and Pother, which is the cube, which the 
„ ſphere. Suppoſe then the cube and ſphere placed on 
%a table, and the blind man to be made to ſee: quere 
*© whether by his fight before be touched them, be could 
6* now diſtinguiſh and tell which is the globe, which 
& the cube? To which the acute and judicious 
** propoſer anſwers, not. For though he has obtained 
* the experience of how a globe, how a cube affetts 
*© bis touch; yet he has not yet attained the experience, 
© that what affefts his touch ſo or ſo, muſt affet3 his 
«© fight ſo or ſo; or that à protuberant angle in the 
* cube, that preſſed his hand unequally, ſhall appear 10 
* bis eye as it does on the cube. I agree with this 
thinking gentleman, whom I am proud to call 
my friend in his anſwer to this his problem; and 
am 


\ 
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am of opinion, that the blind man, at firſt fight, 
« would not be able with certainty to ſay which 
* was the globe, which the cube, whilſt he only 
% ſaw them; though he could unerringly name 
them by his touch, and certainly diſtinguiſh n 
* by the difference of their figures felt “.“ 

$ 2. This whole reaſoning ſuppoſes that the i image 
impreſſed on the eye at the ſight of a globe, is only 
a flat circle, with different degrees of light, and va- 
riouſly ſhadowed, which is true. But it ſuppoſes 
likewiſe, what to me appears to be falſe, that the 
impreſſion conſequently made on the mind, gives us 
only the perception of this circle; that if we ſee the 
globe of a convex figure, it is becauſe having ac- 
quired by the touch the idea of this figure, and know- 
ing what fort of image it produces in us by the ſight, 
we have accuſtomed ourſelves, contrary to the idea 
. we receive from thence, to judge it to be convex; a 
judgment which, to expreſs myſelf in the very ſame 
terms as Locke uſes a little while after, changes the 
idea of the ſerſation, and repreſents it to us differently 


From what it is in itſelf. 


8 3. Among theſe ſuppoſitions Locke without pol 
advances, that the idea received by ſenſation repre- 
ſents nothing more than the image which we know 
to he imprinted on the eye. For my part, when I 
look upon a globe, I ſee ſomething elſe beſides a flat 
circle: and it is very natural for me to be determin- 
ed by my own experience. Beſides, there are a 
great many reaſons for rejecting the judgments to 
which this philoſopher has recourſe, Firſt of all 
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he ſuppoſes that we know what fort of images are 
produced within us by convex bodies, and what 
changes happen in the reflexion of light, according 
to the difference of the ſenſible figures of bodies : a 
knowledge which far the greateſt part of mankind 
have not, though they ſee theſe figures as well as 
philoſophers. Secondly, it would be in vain to ſtrive to 
join thoſe judgments to viſion : we ſhould never con- 
found them, as Locke ſuppoſes; but we —_ ſee 
one way and judge another. | | 

I behold a baſſo relievo, I know beyond al doubt 
that it is done on a flat ſurface; I have touched it: and 
yet neither this knowledge, nor repeated experience, 
nor all the judgments I can frame, hinder me from 
. ſeeing convex figures. Why does this appearance 
continue? Why ſhould not a judgment, which has 
the power of making me ſee things quite differently 
from what they. are in the idea received from my 
ſenſations, why ſhould not it, I ſay, have the power 
of making me ſee them conformable to this idea ? 
We may argue in the ſame manner in regard to the 
appearance of roundneſs under which we ſee a'diftant 
building which we know and judge to be ſquare, : 
and to a thouſand ſimilar examples. 

$ 4. Thirdly, an argument which alone would 
ſuffice to overturn Locke's opinion, is the impoſſi- 
bility of making us have a conſciouſneſs of this ſort 
of judgments. In vain would it be to ſay, that a 
great many things ſeem to paſs in the mind, of which 
we take no manner of notice. From what I have 
elſewhere ſaid t, it is true that we might indeed 
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- them, 
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forget theſe judgments che minute after we had 

framed them: but if we were to make them the ob- 
ject of our reflexion, our conſciouſneſs concerning 
them would be. ſo ſtrong, that we ſhould never 
more be able to entertain the leaſt doubt about 


85. Tracing Mr. Locke's opinion through: all 
its conſequences, we. ſhould reaſon about diſtances, 
ſituations, - magnitude, and extenſion, as he has 
done in regard to figures. Thus we ſhould ſay: 
„ When we behold a wide field, it is certain that 
* the idea imprinted on our minds at this fight, re- 
«6 preſents a flat ſurface, ſhadowed; and differently 
„coloured, with different degrees of light coming 
© to our eyes. But as by uſe we are accuſtomed to 
* diſtinguiſh what ſort of image is generally produ- 
* ced in our minds by bodies differently ſituated, 
- © differently diſtant, differently large, and different- 
ly extended, and what changes happen in the 
«< reflexion of light, according to the difference 
of diſtances, ſituations, magnitude, and exten- 
* fion, we immediately put in the room of the 
* ſeveral appearances, the very cauſe of the images 
** which we ſee, and this in virtue of a judgment 
* which uſe. has rendered habitual to us; ſo that 
joining the act of ſeeing to a judgment which we 
„ confound with it, we frame to ourſelves the ideas 
* of different ſituations, diſtances, figures, and 
„ extenſions, though in reality our eyes repreſent 
no more to us than a plane ſhadowed, and diffe- 
“ rently coloured.“ 

This application of Mr. Locke's reaſoning is ſo 
much the more juſt, as the ideas of ſituation, diſ- 
| tance, 
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tance, figure, and extenſion; which we receive fro 
the ſight of a field, are all to be found in ſmall in 
the perception of the different parts of a globe. And 
yet this philoſopher: has not adopted theſe confequen- 
ces. As he requires in his problem that the globe 
and the cube ſnould be very near of the ſame fine; 
he ſufficiently gives us to undexſtand, that the ſighe 
way, without the aid of any judgment, give us diß- 
ferent ideas of magnitude. And yet this is a con- 
tradiction: for there is no conceiving how, weſhould 


have ideas of magnitude, raw * ideas 2 
v -& 

$6. Oben havecnadetecienity 10 eerie tha 
conkquenets-!: Tb alen Ab. de Voltaire *-ap+ 
ptoves of the opinion of the biſhop: of Cloyne, ho 
aſſerted that neither ſituation, diſtance, ſize, nor 
Achte, coul be diſtinguiſhed by amen born blind, 
who of a ſudden had received the uſe of his ſight | 

5 7. I look, fays be; from a donſiderable diſ- 
tance, through a little hole, at a man ftanding on 
the top of a houſeꝝ the diſtanct, and the ſmall num- 
ber of rays binder me at firſt from diſcerning whe- 
ther it be a man; the object appears to me very 
ſmall, I think L- ſee a ſtatue two feet high at the 
moſt; preſently the object moves, I. think it is a 
man, and Story chat ina this man apemer uag. 
of the ordinary ſiage. 
85. I admit, If you will; of this judgmeit au 
of the effect attributed to it; yet it is ſtill far from 
proving the-biſhop of Cloyne's thefis. There is here 
W e KARI 96/17 
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of a quite oppoſite nature. This engages us to view 
the object with greater attention, in order to find 
therein the common ſize of a man. This violent 
attention probably produces ſome change in the 
brain, and thereby in the eye, which makes us ſee a 
man about five feet high, This is/a particular caſe, 
and the judgment we make in conſequence is ſuch 
as we cannot deny ourſelves to be "conſcious of. 
Why ſhould it not be the ſame thing on every other 
occaſion, if we always framed, as is W the 

like judgments? + 21 0 
Suppoſe a man, who ſtood 1 fone ſteps oi 
me, removes to the diſtance of eight, the image 
imprinted on my eye will be the ſmaller by one half. 
How comes it then that he continues to appear to be 
very near of the ſame ſize? Lou perceive him at 
firſt, it will be anſwered, of a leſſer fize by one half; 
but the connexion which experience has eſtabliſned 
in your brain, between the idea of a man, and that 
of the height of five or ſix feet, obliges you to ima- 
Dine by a ſudden judgment a man of ſuch a height, 
and in fact to ſee ſuch a height. Here, 1 confeſs, 
is a thing which I cannot confirm by my own expe · 
rience. Is it poſſible for a firſt perception to be effa- 
ced ſo ſoon, and to be ſo ſuddenly replaced by a 
judgment, that we cannot obſerve the tranſition 
from the one to the other, though we give our whole 
attention to it? Beſides, ſuppoſe this man removes to 
the diſtance of ſixteen, thirty two, or ſixty four 
Paces, and ſo on in that proportion; why ſhall he 
appear to me to diminiſn gradually, till at laſt 
J intirely ceaſe to ſee him? If the perception of 
ſeeing be the effect of a 9 by which I have 
2 connected 
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connected the idea of a man with that of the height 
of five or ſix feet; this man ought either immediately 
to vaniſh from my ſight, or at what diſtance: ſoe- 
ver he removes, he ſhould cogtinue to appear to 
me of the ſame height. Why ſhall he diminiſh 
quicker to me than to another perſon, though we 
have both the. ſame experience ? In fine let them 
point out the diſtance at which this Jon gnant ought 
to begin to loſe its force. , | 

$9. Thoſe whom I here op re wont to 
compare the ſenſe of ſeeing to that of hearing, and 
conclude from the one-the other. The ſounds, they 
ſay, ſtrike the ear; we hear the tones, and nothing 
more. The object in like manner ſtrikes the eye; 
we ſee. the colours, and nothing more. The firſt 
time a perſon was to hear the report of a great 
gun, he would be incapable of judging whether 
it was fired at the; diſtance of three miles, or of 
thirty paces. Nothing but experience could enable 
him to judge habitually of the diſtance between 
himſelf, and the place from whence this report 
comes. It is exactly the ſame thing in regard to the 
rays of light received from an object; they do not 
in the leaſt inform us whereabouts this object is. 

§ 10. The hearing, of its own nature, is not 
3 to give us the idea of diſtance, and even, 
when aſſiſted by experience, the idea it affords us is 
of all others the moſt imperfect. There are ſome 
occaſions in which almoſt the ſame thing may be 
ſaid of the ſight. If I look through a hole at a diſ- 
tant object, without perceiving thoſe intermediate 
things which part me from it, I have but a very 
imperfect idea of its diſtance. Then I call in what 
4 812 knowledge 
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ade I nel by experience to my aid, 
and ] judge this object to be more or leſs diſtant, ac- 
carding as to me it appears more or leſs below its 
ordinary {ize.: Here then we have a cafe in which it is 
neceſſary to join our judgment to the ſenſe of ſeeing, 
as well as of hearing: but take particular notice, 
that we are conſcious of it, and that after, as before, 
vr have only a very enen knowledge of che dif- 
tance. Ft | 
: Suppoſe in opening the window E perceive a man 
at-the; further end of the ftreet : I fee chat he is at 
ſome diſtance from me, before I have as yet formed 
any judgment. It is not indeed the rays of light 
whiel: come from him, that give me the moſt exact 
information. of his diſtance; but thoſe emitted from 
the objects between us. It is natural that the ſight of 
theſe objects thould give me ſome idea of the dif-” 
tance between: me and this man; it is even impoſſi- 
ble for me not to have this idea, as often ac . 
ceive them. 
g 11. You are miſtaken, ſome will ſay to mei 
( The ſudden: and almoſt uniform judgments, which 
at a certain age the mind frames of diſtances, mag- 
nitudes, and fituations, make you imagine that you 
have only to open your eyes to ſee in the manner 
you do. But it is not ſo, you muſt have the aſſiſt- 
ance of the other ſenſes. If you had none but'thar of 
ſeeing, you would. have no way at all of acquiring 
the knowledge of extenſion. | 
8 12. What is it then. I ſhould perceive? 4 ma- 
thematical point. No ſurely : I ſhould undoubt- 
edly perceive light and colours. But do not light 
and. colours neceſſarily repreſent different diſtances, 
I different 
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different magnitudes, and different fituations ? I 
look before me, above, below, to the right, to the 
left; I ſee a light diffuſed in every ſenſe, and ſeveral 
colours that are not certainly concentered in a point: 
1 want no more. There I find; independently of 
all judgment, without the aid of the other ſenſes, 
the idea of extenſion, with all its dimenſions. 

May I be permitted to make a ſuppoſition, 
which to ſome perhaps will appear whimſical; that 
of an animated eye, According to the biſhop of 
Cloyne's opinion, this eye would ſee light and 
colours; but would perceive neither extenſion, 
mugnivade, diſtance; ſituation, nor figure. It would 
therefore accuſtom ' itſelf to judge that all nature 
is:onfy a mathematical point. Let it be united to 
à human body, after its ſoul has long contracted 
the habit of framing this judgment: doubtleſs ſome 
will imagine that this ſoul has no more to do 
than to make uſe of the ſenſes it has juſt acquired, 
in order to form ideas of diſtance, magnitude, 
ſicuation, and figure. Not ſo indeed: the habi- 
tual, ſudden, and uniform judgments which at all 
times it has formed, ſhall change the ideas of theſe 
new ſenſations; in ſuch a manner that it will touch 
bodies, and poſitively affirm that they have neither 


extenſion, ſituation, magnitude, nor figure. 0 
8 tg. It wouldibe eurious to trace the laws wbich 


the author of nature follows, when he enriches us 


with" tlie different ſenſations of ſight: ſenſations 
whick not only advertiſe us better than any others, 
of the relation of things to our wants, as well 
as of enen our e wot vey alſo 
amd N warr IM i to diſplay | 
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difplay to us in a more ftriking manner, the order, 
beauty, and grandeur. of the univerſe. How im- 
portant ſoever this reſearch may be, I leave it to 
others. It ſuffices me that thoſe who are willing to 
open their-qyes, agree that they perceive light, co- 
lours, extenſion; figures, sc. I aſcend no higher, 
e el en Sag 40,908 demonſirative 
knowledge. 

e an in e n l 


happen to 2 man born blind, open acquiring the uſe 
of his ſight. 


Tha man bis framed to himſelf ideas of extenſi- 
Fay magnitude, &c. by reflocting on the different 
ſenſations he feels at the touch of bodies. He takes 
a ſtick, whoſe parts he foels have all the ſame detor- 
mination, and: from thence He draws the idea of a 
direct line. He touches another whoſe. parts have 
different determinations, inſamuch, that if thay 
were continued, they would end in different points; 
and from thence he r a curve: line. 
After this he paſſes forward to the ideas of an angle, 
a cube, a globe, and of all ſorts of figures. Such is 
the origin of the ideas he has in regard to extenſan; 
But we muſt not imagine that the very moment he 
opens his eyes, he immediately enjoys that glorious: 
ſpectacle, which in the various parts of natute ariſes 
from the admirable mixture of light and colours. 
It is a treaſure: incloſed in the new ſenſations: ; 
but it is reflexion alone that can diſcover it to 
him, and grant him the real enjoyment of it. When 
we ourſelves fix our eyes on a very complex picture, 
and fee it all entire, we do not as yet form any de- 
terminate idea of it. To view it in a proper man- 

: ner, 
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ner, we are obliged to conſider all its parts, one aftef 
the other. What a picture muſt this whole frame 


of nature be to a perſon upon his firſt opening kis | 


eyes to the light! | 

I paſs on to that inſtant in which this man is ca- 

| Via of reflecting on what has ſtruck his ſight. 
ndoubtedly the whole does not appear to him like 
int. He perceives therefore an extenſion in 


2 breadth, and depth. Let him analyze this 


extenſion, and he will frame to himſelf ideas of 4 
ſurface, of lines, of a point, and all ſorts of figures: 


ideas which ſhall be like unto ſuch as he acquired by 


the touch, for through whatever ſenſation we arrive at 
the knowledge of extenſion, it cannot be repreſented 
two different ways. Let me ſee, or let me touch a 
circle and a rule, the idea of the one can repreſent only 
a curve line, and that of the other a right line. 


diſtinguiſh the globe from the cube, becauſe he will 


diſcover the ſame ideas as he had framed 0 himſelf 


by the touch. 

And yet he might be induced to ſuſpend his judg- 
ment, by propoſing to him the following diffi- 
culty. This body, we might ſay to him, appears to 
your eye a globe; this other a cube; but what 
grounds ha 
which, by the touch has given you the idea of a 
globe; and the ſecond the ſame that gave you the 


idea of a cube? Who told you that theſe bodies, 


when touched, ought to have the ſame figure as when 
feen? How do you know whether that which to 
your eye appears a globe, will not turn out a cube 
upon touching it with your hand ? Who can even 
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anſwer that ** is ſomething ſimilar therein tothoſe - 
bodies which by your touch you would know to be 
a cube and a globe? the difficulty would be extreme- 
ly embarraſſing, and I know nothing but experience | 
that could furniſh him with an , anſwer : but this is 
neither Mr. Locke's nor the biſhop of Cloyne's theſis. 
F rs. 1 confeſs there remains one, and that no 
[mall ifculty to ſolve: it is an experiment which 
in every reſpect ſeems contrary to the opinion I have 
been now eſtabliſhing, I ſhall give it here as relat- _ 
ed by M. de Voltaire, for it would loſe its beauty in 
being told by any body elſe, 
In 1729. Mr. Cheſelden, a very eminent ſurgeon, 
1.  haying fancied that he could give fight to a man 
e born blind, by couching the cataracts, which he ſup- 
« poſed to have been formed in his eyes, almoſt at the 
5 very moment of his birth, propoſed the operation. 
* The blind man with difficulty conſented; for he 
45 could not well conceive how the ſenſe of ſeeing 
© ſhould make' any great addition to his pleaſures, 
10 Were it not for the deſire inſtilled into him of 
J learning to read and write; he would not have 
% wiſhed to ſee . Be that as it may, the operation 
« was performed, and ſucceeded. His experience 
re confirmed all that Locke and * Dr. Barklay had 
© ſo well foreſeen. He could not for a long time 
& diſtinguiſh either magnitude, diſtance, ſituati- 
aff on, or figure. A thing an inch long, put before 
& his eyes, ſo as to hide a houſe from him, appear- 
& ed to him as big as the houſe. Whatever he be- 
& held ſeemed to him at firſt to be upon his eyes, 
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& and to touch them, Juſt as the objects in feeling 


& touch the ſkin. He could not diſtinguiſh what 


ehe had judged to be round by the aid of his hands, 
from what he had judged angular ; nor diſcern by 


<« his ſight, whether that which his hands had felt 


& to be above or below, was indeed above or below. 
So far was he from knowing any thing of mag- 
t nitude, that after having at length conceived by his 
fight that his houſe was larger than his chamber, 
ehe could not conceive how the ſight ſhould com- 
„ municate this idea. It was not till after two 
months experience that he could perceive that 
« pictures repreſented ſolid bodies: and when after 
this long groping with a new ſenſe about him, he 
* had found that bodies, and not ſurfaces only, 
« were repreſented on pictures; he was ſurpriſed 
4 not to feel with his hands thoſe ſolid bodies whoſe 
« repreſentations he began to perceive. He alked 
« which was the ſenſe that deceived him, that of 
« feeling, or that of ſeeing *.” * 


$ 16. A few reflexions on what paſſes i in the eye 


at the preſence of light, will be ſufficient to explain 
this experiment. 

Though we are as yet far from being perfectly 
acquainted with the whole mechaniſm of the eye, 
yet we know that the tunica cornea is more or leſs 
convex that in proportion as objects reflect a great- 
er or leſſer quantity of light, the pupil is contracted 
or enlarged, to give paſſage to fewer, or to receive 
a greater number of rays ; the reſervoir of the aque- 
ous humour is ſuſpected to aſſume ſucceſſively 7 dif, 
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ferent forms. Certain it is that the chryſtalline 
humour advances or falls back, to the end that the 
rays of light may exactly unite upon the retina ; 
that the delicate fibres of the retina are ſhaken 
in a ſurpriſing manner; that this concuſſion is 
communicated in the brain to the other minuter 
parts, whoſe ſpring and texture muſt be ſtill more 
ſurpriſing. In fine, the muſcles, whoſe office it is 
to direct the eye towards the objects we want to fix 
upon, compreſs the whole ball, and chereby dane 
more or leſs the form of it. 

Not only the eye, and its ſeveral parts, muſt 94 
miniſter to all theſe movements, to theſe forms, and 
to a thouſand changes which we know nothing of, 
with a quickneſs ſuperior to conception; but it is 
moreover requiſite that all theſe revolutions be 
performed i in perfect harmony, to the end that 
the 'whole may concur to- produce the ſame ef- 
fect. If, for example, the cores had too great 
or too little a convexity, in reſpect to the ſite and 
form of the other parts of the eye, the objects would 
all appear to us confuſed, and inverted, ſo that we 
ſhould not diſtinguiſh whether wwhat our bands felt to 
he above or below, was really above or below, Of 
this we may be convinced, by making uſe of a glaſs, 
8 form does not exactly agree with that of the 


15 to receive the impreſſion of light, the parts of 
the eye are inceſſantly modified with ſo great a variety, 


Or upon the Choroides; for we do not exactly know whe- | 
ther it is by the fibres of the retina, or by thoſe of the Chq- 


Feider, that the impreſſion of light is tranſmitted to the ſoul. 
and 
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and with ſuch ſurpriſing vivacity, it is becauſe the 
Tprings have been rendered more pllant and eaſy 
by long exerciſe. But this was not the baſe of 
the young man, whoſe cataracts were eduched. 
His eyes having grown for the ſpace of fourteen 
years, without ever making any uſe of them, re- 
ſiſted the impreſſion of objects. The cornea hat 
either too great, or tob ſmall a convetity in reſpect 
to the ſituation of the other parts. The chryſtal- 
line humour being gtown immeveable, conſtantly 
united the rays either on this fide of, or beyond the 
retina; or if it changed tuation, it Was never to 
place itſelf on that ſport Where it ought to be. To 
ſet thoſe ſprings agving; which had 'grown ſtiff by 
time, a practice of many days was fequiſite. This 
is the reaſon why this young man groped and fum- 
bled for two months. If he owed any thing to the 
aſſiſtance of the töuch, it is that the endeavours tie 
uſed in order to ſes in the objects thi ideas he had 
framed of them by contact, afforded him an op- 
portunity of acquiring a greater habit of the ſenſe. 
of ſeeing. Suppoling he had diſcontinued to make 
uſe of his hands whenever he opened his eyes to the 
light, there is no doubt but he would have acquired 
the ſame ideas by his ſight, though indeed more 
_ lowly. 
' Thoſe who ah this man, at the moment 
when the cataracts were couched, were in hopes of 
ſeeing the confirmation of an opinion, in favour of 
which they were prejudiced. When they came toknow 
that he perceived the objects in ſo imperfect a manner, 
they did not ſuſpect that any other reaſons could be 
given than thoſe which Mr. Locke and the biſhop of 
I M 4 Cloyne 
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| 1 It was therefore an abſolute 
deeiſion in reſpect to them, that the eye, without 
the aſſiſtance of the other ſenſes, would be very un- 
it to furniſh us eee figure, ſitu · 
- aten Bec. 482 
What gave riſe to this opinion, which doubtleſs 
muſt have appeared extraordinary to many readers, 
is on the one hand the itch we have of accounting 
for every thing, and on the other the inſufficiency 
of the rules of optics: in vain do they pretend to 
meaſure the angles which the rays of light form at 
the bottom of the eye; we do not find that they are 
ai proportion to the manner in which we ſee the ob- 
But I did not think that this could be any 
authority for my having recourſe to judgments of 
which no body can have a conſciouſneſs, I appre- 
hend, that in a work wherein I propoſe to myſelf to 
explain the materials of our knowledge, I ought to 
look upon it as a law, not to advance any thing but 
what is, inconteſtable, and what every man may, 


Vich the leaſt reflexion, perceive within himſelf, 
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5 the origin and progreſe of language. 3 


HE habit of intellectual operations in our 
3 firſt parents was not the effect of experi- 
A ence ; for immediately after their creation 
they were rendered capable, by the extra- 

ordinary aſſiſtance of the Deity, of reflefting and of 
communicating: their thoughts to each —_ But 
ſuppoſe that ſome time after the deluge two chil- 
dren, one male, and the other female, wandered 
about in the deſerts, before they underſtood the uſe 
of any ſign, Iam authorized to make this ſuppoſi- 
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Gion by the fart adore related. And who knows but 
dome nation or orher owes its original to an ebent 
of this kind? Let me then be permitted to make 
the ſuppoſition, and the queſtionꝰ will be to know, 
in what _—_— this nation firſt lan- 


| CHAP. 


* © In judging only from the nature of things, (ſays Dr. 
Warburton, Divine Legation, Vol. II. p. 81.) “and without the 
« ſurer aid of revelation, one ſhould be apt to embrace the 
«« opinion of Diodorus Siculus (lib. ii.) and Vitruvius (lib, ii. 
«* "cap. 1.) that the firſt men lived for ſome time in woods and 
. caves; after the manner of beaſts, uttering only confuſed and 
« indiſtin ſounds, till, aſſociating for mutual aſſiſtance, they 
% came, by degrees, to uſe ſuch as were articulate, for the ar- 
« bitrary ſigns or marks, mutually agreed on, of thoſe ideas 
« in the mind of the ſpeaker, which he wanted to communi- 
«* cate to others. Hence the diverſity of languages; for it is 

« agreed on all hands that ſpeech is not innate, 5 

« This is ſo natural an account of the original of language, 
« and ſo unqueſtioned in antiquity, that Gregory Nyſfen (ad. 
« ver, Eutonium, lib. xiii.) 4 father of the church, and Richard 
% Simon (Hi Crit. du wieux teft, lib, i. cap. 14. and 15. lib, 
% 111, cap. 21.) a prieſt of the oratory, have both endeavour- 
« ed to ſupport it: and yet, methinks, they ſhodld have 
„known better; nothing being more evident from ſcriptyit, 
& than that language had a different original. God, we thete 
« find, tanght the firſt man religion; and can we think he 
% would not, at the ſame time, teach him language? (And 
indeed the knowledge of religion ſuppoſed a great many ideas, 
and a conſtant habit of the operations of the mind, which 
could never happen but by the aſſiſtance of ſigns, as I have 
fully proved in the firſt part of this work) though, continues 
% Dr, Warburton a little lower, it appears that God taught 
« man language, yet we cannot reaſonably ſuppoſe it any 

other 
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other than what ſerved his preſent occafons, he being now 
« of himſelf able to improve and enlarge it, as his future ne- 
4% ceflities ſhould require: rr 

«« needs be very poor and narrow.“ 

This whole obſervation appears to me very ;udicious. My 
motive for ſuppoſing two children under a neceſſity of invent- 
ing even the firſt ſigns of language, is becauſe I did not think 
it ſufficient for a philoſopher to ſay a thing was effected by ex- 
traordinary means, but judged it to be alſo incumbent upon 


him to explain how it could have won 1/20 
covey; cons ot aegis. 


— 
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CHAP. I. 


The mode of ſpeaking by action, and that of articulate 
| ſounds, conſidered in their original. 


$1. Oden eo the chore 
ed aſunder, the operations of their minds 
were confined to perception and conſciouſneſs, which 
never ceaſe to act whilſt we are awake; to attention 
which muſt have taken place whenever any percepti- 
ons affected them in a particular manner; to reminiſ- 
' cence, which was when they recollected ſome cir- - 
cumſtances that had ſtruck them, before they had 
loſt the connexions formed by thoſe circumſtances z 
and to a very limited exerciſe of the imagination. 
For example, the perception of à particular want, 
was connected with that of the object which had con- ; 
tributed to relieve it. But as this ſort of connexions 
were formed by chance, without deriving: any 
ſtrength from reflexion, their duration was but 
ſhort, One day the ſenſation of hunger put theſe 


children 
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children in mind of a tree loaded with fruit, which 
they had ſeen the day before: ſoon after this tree 
was forgot, and the ſame ſenſation reviyed the idea 
of another object. Thus the habit of the imagi- 
nation was not in their power; it was no more than 
the effect of the circumſtances in which they were 
placed. 

$ 2. When they came to line together, they had 
.. occaſion to enlarge and i improve thoſe firſt operations 
becauſe their mutual converſe made them connect 
with the cries of each paſſion, the perceptions which 
they naturally ſignified. They generally accompanied 
them with ſome motion, geſture or action, whoſe ex- 
preſſion was yet of a more ſenſible nature. For ex- 
ample, he who ſuffered, by being deprived of an ob- 
ject which his wants had rendered neceſſary to him, 
did not confine himſelf to cries or ſounds only; he 
uſed ſome endeavours to obtain it, he moved his head? 
his arms, and every part of his body. The other 
ſtruck with this 2 fixed his eye on the ſame 
object, and perceiving ſome inward emotions which 
he was not yet able to account for, he ſuffered in 
ſeeing his companion ſuffer. From that very in- 
ſtant he felt himſelf inclined to relieve him, and he 
followed this impreſſion to the utmoſt of his power. 
Thus by inſtin&t alone they aſked and gave each 
other aſſiſtance. I ſay by inſftinF alone; for as yet 
there was no room for reflexion. One of them 
did not ſay to himſelf, 1 muſt make ſuch particular 


What I have here advanced concerning the intellectual 
operations of theſe children, cannot be called into queſtion, 
after what has been proved in the r n * 
ado bo 2, 3, 45 and de. 4. 


N 1 motions 
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motions to render him ſenſible of my want, and 1b induer 
him to relieve me: nor the other, I ſee by bis motions 


that be wants ſuch a thing, ad I will let bim bave'it * 


mur i” EN 
which preſſed them moſt. 

93. And yet the ſame circouiftitices <outd no 
be frequently repeated, but they muſt have accuſ- 
tomed themſelves at length to connect with the 
cries of the paſſions and with the different motions 
of the body, thoſe perceptions which were expreſſed 
in ſo ſenſible a manner. The more they grew fa- 
miliar with thoſe ſigns, the more they were in a ca- 
pacity of reviving them at pleaſure. Their memory 
began to acquire ſome ſort of habit, they were able 
to command theit imagination as they pleaſed, and 
inſenſibly they learned to do by reflexion what they; . 
had hitherto done merely by inſtin& . At firſt 
both of them acquired the habit of diſcerning by 
thoſe ſigns the ſenſations which each other felt 
at that moment, and afterwards they made uſe of 
them in order to let each other know their paſt 
ſenſations. For example, he who ſaw a place in 
which he had been frightened, mimicked thoſe cries 
and movements which were the ſigns of ſear, in 


order to mne ms 
_ 


uk of thoſe dens inſenſibly 8 
- pen operations of the mind, and on 
the other hand — having 1— ſuch improve · 


ment, perfeted the igns, and ended the uſe of 


* This anſwers the objeftion I made in the fot part of this 


work, ſect. 2. c. 5. P. 58. 7 


4 


habit of conneRiing-ſome ideas with ardi 
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them more familiar.” Experience: ſhews that theſe 
two things aſſiſt each other. Before the diſco- 
very of algebtaieal | ſigns, the human mind had 
acquired a ſufficient habit and improvement of its 
operations to invent thoſe. arbitrary marks; but it 
is only ſince this invention, that they have been cul- 
tivated and improved'to a degree ſufficient, to bring 
— rene 

83. By theſe e we n whet mumer 
the eries of the paſſions contributed to enlarge the 
operations of the mind, by giving occafion natu- 
rally to the mode of ſpeaking by action; a language 
which in its infancy, probably conſiſted only in 
gantorfions and violent agitations, being thus pro- 
— Fro} 1p erPecens young 
t | 

$6. Aud yet wliducbace they had aoquited: the 


trary ſigns, 
the natural cries, ſerved them for a pattern, to frame 
a new language. They articulated ne ſounds, and 
by repeating them ſeveral times, and accompanying 
them with ſome geſture which pointed out ſuch 
objects as they wanted to be taken notice of, they 
accuſtomed: themſelves to give names to things, 
The firſt progreſs of this language was nevertheleſs 
very ſlow. The organ of fpeech was ſo inflexible, 
that it could not eaſily articulate any other than a 
few ſimple ſounds; The obſtacles which hindered 
them from pronouncing others, prevented them even 
from ſuſpecting that the voice was ſuſceptible of any 
further variation, beyond the _— n of words 
Würd they had already deviſed. 

1 * $ 7. Let 
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57. Let vs. ſuppoſe this young cenple to have 
had.a child, who. being profied by; wants which. ha 
could. nat. without ſome- difficulty males known, pus 
every part of his body into mation. Hingngue 
being extremely pliant, made an extraordinary mo- 
tion, and pronounced a new erpreſſion. As thaſa 
* wants continued ta preſs the child, this occaſoned a 

repetition of the ſame efforts ; again he moved his 
tongue in the ſame manner as at firſt; anch articulated 
the ſame ſound. The parents ſurprised, having at 
length guefſed his meaning, gave him what he 
wanted, but tried as they gave it him, to repeat 
the. ſame word, The difficulty; they had. to pro- 
nounce it, ſhowed chat they n of ps 
capable of inventing it. 

For the ſame reaſon this 8 was not 
much improved. The child's argan for want of 
exerciſe, quickly loſt all its flexibility. His parents 
taught him ta communicate his thoughts. by ac- 
tion; the ſenſible images of this mode of ſpeaking, 
being much eaſier to hirn than articulate ſounds. 
Chance alone could give riſe; ta ſome new words; 
and 7 time, before 
their number eduld be conſiderably increaſed hy; ſo 
dow a method. The mode of ſpeaking by action, 
at that time ſo natural, was a: great obſtacle to ſur- 
mount. Ho could they leave it for another, 
whoſe advantages were not yet foreſeen, and whoſe 
difficulties were ſo obvious? 

6.8. In proportion as the language of articulate 
ſounds became more copious, there was more need 
of ſeizing early opportunities of improving the or- 
gan of ſpeech, and for preſerving its firſt f 


O 
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Then it appeared as convenient as the mode of 
ſpeaking by action: they were both indiſcriminately 
uſed ; till at length articulate N decame ſo caly; 
that they abſolutely prevailed. - 

8 9. There was therefore a time Whine ban 
tion was ſupported by a language intermixed with 
words and geſtures. Uſe and cuſtom “, as in 
moſt other circumſtances of life, improving what 
*- aroſe out of neceſſity into ornament, this practice 
« ſubliſted long after the neceſſity had ceaſed ; eſpe- 
« cially amongſt the eaſtern people, whoſe natural 
* temper inclined them to a mode of converſation; 
which ſo well exerciſed their vivacity by motion z 
* and fo much gratified it, by's a pon, repteleh< 
«* tation of material images. 2 
„ Of this we have 2 inſtances in boly 
& ſcripture : as where the falſe Prophet puſhed with 
* horns of iron, to denote the intire overthrow of 
the Syrians T; where Jeremiah; by God's direc- 
< tion, hides the linen girdle in a hole of the rock 
* near Euphrates ; where he breaks a potter's 
s veſſel in ſight of the people 5; puts on bonds 
& and yokes , and caſts a book into Euphrates * * ; | 
«. where Ezekiel, by the ſame appointment, deline- 
<« ates the ſiege of Jeruſalem on a tile T; weighs 
„the hairs of his beard in balances ; carries out 
© his houſhold-ſtuffF; and joins together the two 
* ſticks for Judah and Iſracl I. By theſe ne 


Divine Legation, vol. 2. p. 3 8. 1 Kings a 11. 


t Chap. xili, 5 Chap. 1m. - | Chap. xxvii 
e Jer, li. 63. 14 Ezek. iv. 1. 1 Exck, v. 1. 


Exek. xi. Ezek. xxxvii. 16, fl 
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the propfiets inſtructed the people inf the will of 
© God, and converſed with them in figns;” . © 

Some for want of knowing chat the mode or 
ſpeaking by action was a common and familiar 
manner of converſing among the Jews, have pre- 
ſumed to treat theſe ations of the prophets as 
abſurd and fanatic. Dr. Warburton clears" them 
intirely ® of this idle charge. The abſurdity of 
&© an action conſiſts in its being extravagant and 
4 inſignificant; but uſe and application made theſe 
in queſtion both ſober and pertinent: and the 
e fanaticiſm of an action, in the delighring in > 
* uſual actions and foreign modes of ſpeech; 

< thoſe in queſtion were idiomatic and — | 
 &- Bur it is not only in ſacted ſtory that we meet 
< with this mode of ſpeaking by action. Profane 
2 antiquity is full of ſuch examples. The early 
44 oracles, particularly, uſed it, as we tearn from 
* an old ſaying of Heraclitus : That the king whoſe 
«© oracle is at Delphi, neither ſpeaks, nor keeps ſilent, 
« but reveals himſelf by fiens + a plain proof that 
<« ſpeaking by actions was once the common mode 
* of information.“ 

8 10. It ſeems that this mode of ſpeaking was 
preſerved chiefly to inſtruc the people in regard to 
matters in which they were moſt deeply concerned 
ſuch 'as government and religion. Becauſe as it 
ited upon the imagination with greater force, 
the impreſſion was more durable. Its expreſſion 
contained even ſomething elevated and noble, which 


* Divine 1 vol. ii. p. 86. ; 
* Obr. X, Are put TH, GAAG en Plut. _ Tv 5 p61 xefr | 
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the language of axticulate ſaynds, as yet poor and 
barren, eguld not come up to. This mode of 
tpeaking the ancients called by the name of dance ; 
which is the geaſon of its being At Devi 
danced before the ark. _ 

8 11. As taſte improved, men gave a greater 
rariety, grace, and expreſſian to this dance. They 
not anly ſubjeted the motions of the arms, and the 
attitudes of the body to rules, but they likewiſe 
marked out the movements of the feet. By theſe 
means dancing was naturally divided into two ſub- 
ordinate arts: one, if I may be erneut an expreſ- 
fion conformable to the language, of antiquity, Was 
the dance of geſtures, which they preſerved i in qrder 
to make it concur in the communication of their 
thoughts; the other was chiefly the dance: of: fieps, 
and was employed in expreſſing ſome particular emo- 
tions of the mind, but chiefly 3 Joy 3 it was therefore 
| uſed on occaſions of rejoicing, and its principal ob- 

je was pleaſure. 

The dance of ſteps ariſes therefore fram that of 
| peſtures ; 3 whaſe character it retains. Among the 
Italians, whoſe action is more lively and more vari- 
ed, it is pantomimic: on the contrary, in France 
it is more grave and ſimple. This, if any advan- 
tage, ſeems to me the cauſe that the language of this 
dance is not ſo copious and expreſſive. For ex- 


ample, would it be poſſible for a dancer, who aim- 


. ed at nothing more than grace in his moyements 

and digaity in his attitudes, would it be poſſible, I 
ſay, for him, when he danced with a partner, to 
have the ſame ſucceſs, as if he danced alone? would 
not there be room to apprehend that the e 
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oi his movement, would be ſo confined in its ex; 
preſſion, as not to furniſh him with figns ſufficient 
for the language af a.. figured dance ? if ſo, the 
7 Lena ae =. 

. | 
$32; There are different kinds of dance, fron 
the moſt ſimple to that which is leaſt ſo. They 
are all good, provided they be expreſſive of ſame- 
thing, and they are ſo much the more perfect, as 
their expreſſion is more various and diffuſe. A 
dance that expreſſes grace and dignity, is good; 
hut that which frames a kind of converſation and 
dialogue, ſeems better. The leaſt. perfect is that 
which requires nothing but ſtrength and agility, 
becauſe its object is nat ſufficientliy intereſting : and 
yet it is not to be undervalued, ſince it frequently 
cauſes a very agreeable ſurprize. The fault of the 
French is their confining the arts by ſtriving to ren- 
der them ſimple. - Henee they ſometimes deprive 
themſelves of the improvements of other nations, 
from an attachment to their own mode and taſte: 
and of this we have another example in muſic.  . 
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CHAP, II. 
. the praſody of the earlieſt Languages. 


987 EEC H ſucceeding the language of 

action, retained its character. This new 

method of communicating our thoughts could not 

be contrived without imitating the firſt. In order 

then to ſupply the place of the violent n 
TY & 4 tu 
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of the body, the voice was raiſed and "HR by 
1 ſenſible intervals. . 
Theſe languages did not ſerch: ok ocker ab- 
ruptly: they were à long time intermixed; and it 
was not till very late that ſpeech prevailed, Now 
every man may experience in himſelf, that it is na- 
tural for the voice to diverſify its inflexions in pto⸗ 
portion as the geſtures are more varied. There are 
ſeveral other reaſons to confirm this conjecture. 
- In the firſt place, when men began to utter arti- 
culate ſounds, the reſiſtance of their organs did not 
permit them to do it by ſuch ſoft inflexions as ours. 
Secondly, we may obſerve that there is ſo great 
a neceſſity for inflexions, that we have ſome diffi- 
culty to underſtand a. perſon, who is ſubject to a 
monotony in reading. If we are ſatisfied with a 
flight variation of the voice, it is becauſe the mind has 
been ſufficiently enlarged and improved by the great 
number of ideas which we have acquired, and by 
the habit we have formed of connecting them with 
ſounds. This is what thoſe men wanted, who firſt 
invented the uſe of ſpeech. Their minds were rude 
and uncultivated, inſomuch that ideas the moſt 
common to us were new to them. Therefore to 
underſtand one another, they were obliged to con- 
duct their voice by very diſtin&t degrees. We our 
ſelves experience, that the leſs we are acquainted 
with a language, the greater ſtreſs we are obliged 
to lay on every ſyllable, and to make 6 4 ſenſible 
diſtinction between them. | 
Thbirdly, at the origin of languages, mankind 
meeting with too great a difficulty in deviſing new 
words, had no other means for a long time of ex- 


* I preſſing 
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preſſing the emotions of the ſoul, than the natural 
cries, to which they gave the character of inſtguted 
ſigns. | Now the natural cries neceſſarily introduce 
the uſe of violent inflexions ; fince different emo- 

tions are ſignified by the Ss ſound varied in dif- 
ferent tones. Ab, for inſtance, according to the dif- 
ferent manner in which it is pronounced, expreſſes 
admiration, pain, pleaſure, ſadneſs, joy, fear, diſlike, "2 
and almoſt all the paſſions. . 

Finally, I might add that the firſt names of ani- 
mals probably were made in imitation. of their cries: 
a remark. which is equally applicable to thoſe that 
were given to winds, to rivers, and to every thing 
that makes a noiſe. It is evident that this imitation 
ſuppoſes the. ſounds to are ſucceeded each other * 
very diſtinct intervals. 

8 14. We might improperly. give the name of 
muſic | to this manner of pronouncing, as cuſtom 
indeed gives it to all pronunciations that are very 
much 3 Let I avoid doing it, becauſe. 1 
ſhall have occaſion to make uſe of this word in its 
proper ſenſe. It is not ſufficient for muſic, that the 
ſounds ſucceed each other by diſtinct degrees, they 
muſt likewiſe be ſuſtained, ſo as to let their har- 
mony be perceived, and the intervals muſt be ſuch 
as can be meaſured, It was impoſſible that this ſhould 
generally be the character of thoſe ſounds by which 
the voice was varied at the origin of languages; 
but on the other hand-i it could not be very far from 
agreeing to them. Let two ſounds ſucceed each 
other with never ſo ſmall a relation, it will be ſuffi- 
cient ſlightly to depreſs or to raiſe one of the two, 
in order to find ſuch an interval between them as 
4 11 3 3 N | harmony 
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harmony requires. Therefore at the origin of lan- 
guages the manner of pronouncing admitted of in- 
flexions that were ſo diſtinct, as a muſician might 
prick it down, making only ſome ſmall changes; 55 
F ſhall ſay then that it Partook of the ature of 
malic, 
F 15. This ebay was ſo narufal to _—_— in 
the beginning, that to ſevetal it has appeared eafier 
to expreſs different ideas by the tame word pro- 
nounced in different tones, than to multiply the 
number of words in proportion to that of ideas. 
This language is ſtill preſerved among the Chineſe. 
They have only 328 monoſyllables; theſe they vary 
on five tones, which is equivalent to 1640 ſigns, 
It has been obſerved that our languages s are not 
more copious. Other people, doubtleſs of a mort 
frultful imagination, choſe rather to invent fiew 
words. Proſody witch them began inſenſibly to re. 
rede from muſic, in proportion as the reaſons for 
its former approximation, ceaſed to take place. But 
it was a long time before it became ſo ſimple as it 
is at preſent, Eſtabliſhed cuſtoms oftentimes ſubſift 
even when the wants which gave rife to them are at 
an end. If I were to ſay that the proſody of the 
Sreeks and Romans participated' alſo of mufic, 
ſome would find à difficulty perhaps to gueſs at the 
grounds of ſuch a conjecture. And yet the reaſons 
for it ſeem to me both plain and convincing ; 1 
ſhall give them in the VE chapter, 
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1 mined their recitation or declamatory 
ſpeaking 1 notes and ſignatures, and accompanied 
it with” the ſound of inſtruments ; is beyond. all 
mummer of doubt : it was therefore properly/a kind 
of ehant of ſong. This is an evident conſequence 
to ſuch as have the leaſt knowledge bf the prinei- 
ples of muſic. In the firſt place thay are not ignd- 
rant that it is impoſſible to have any permaneimt 
marks of ſound, othertays chan by! memting it. 
Secondly, that nothing can be meaſured in muſic; 
without the reſonance of ſonorous bodies. Thirdly, 
thar this reſonance” does not produce any other 
ſounds, or intervals, dur: fuch m ee in 
vocal muſic. | 

It is alſo ander b denne that this enulical red 
tation was not at alt offenſive to the ancients. We 
do not find that they ever complained-of its being 
unn tural, except in particular caſes, ad we are apt 
to do een when * think a comedian overatts 


ine ds ine vo 2nd tA, bat-refer 

the reader to the third\vblhame of the Critical Reflexions on 
poetry and painting, where he will likewiſe find a confirmation 
of moſt of the facts here advanced. My author, the Abbe du 
Bos, is a very competent judge of theſe matters, his character 
being ſufficiently eſtabliſhed in the learned world. 


N 4 


he onkelz or Part]. 
part. on the contrary, they confided vocal 
muſic as eſſential to poetry. The verſification of 
the very beſt Lyric poets, ſays Cicero * , appears 
like proſe, unleſs it be ſupported by vocal muſig, 
Does not this evidently ſhew that the Pronunciation, 
which at that time was looked upon as natyral in 
familiar diſcourſe, partook ſo much of the nature 
of chant or ſong,” that it was impoſſible for them 
to imagine fuch a n ONE W 
claiming? 7} 
And indeed * our r only ind in ei is to 
expreſs our thoughts in a ſtronger manner, but with- 
out too great a deviation from what we look upon 
as nature. If the pronunciation of the ancients had 
been like ours, — wauld therefore have been fa- 
tisfied as we are with plain declamation. But it muſt 
have been very different, ſince they could not in- 
cxeaſe its expretion without the aſſiſtance of har- 
_ 1 344 

; $17. i e bad low thay ie the Greek 
cad Latin tongues, there were accents, which inde- 
pendently of the meaning of a word, or of an intire 
Phraſe, determined the voice to fall on certain ſylla- 
bles and to riſe on others. How thoſe accents never 
happened to elaſh with the expreſſion, there is only 
one way of accounting. We muſt abſolutely ſup- 
Poſe, that according to the pronunciation of the 
ancients, the inflexions expreſſive of the thought, 
were fo often and ſo ſenſibly varied, that they W 
hot claſh my omar y of the accents. 
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8 18. But to thoſe who ſhall place themſelves 
under the ſame (circumſtances. as the Greeks'; 
Romans, it will not be at all fürpri zing chat they 
ſhould have had fo tuneful a 5 of Ae 
What makes us conſider ſinging as not alrogedh 
natural on the ſtage, is nor becauſe the ſounds ſuc- 
ceed each other according to the proportions ' re- 
quired by harmony; but becauſe even the weakeſt 
inflexions ſeem generally to us Tufficient to expreſs 
our thoughts. People accuſtomed to conduct their 
voice by diſtinct intervals, would find our pronun- 
ciation to be a lifeJeſs monotony ; whereas a muſical 
recitation that modified theſe” intervals, only fo far 
as is neceſſary to meaſure their ſounds, would i in- 
creaſe the expreſſion, without, Appearing 3 at — extra- 
ordinary to them. 

5 19. For want of being WEST) with ding; 
ture of the Latin and Greek pronunciation, 
have found 2 great difficulty to comprehend what 
the ancients have wrote concerning their Public ſpec; 
racles. I ſhall give here an example. ' 
elf tragedy may do without verſe, ſays a com- 
* mentator of Ariſtotle's poetics'®, ſurely it can 
much better diſpenſe with muſic.” And in truth 
Ido pot rightly underſtand how muſic could ever 
&© be conſidered as in ſome meaſure conſtituting part 
of tragedy ; for if thin upon earth appears 
hy) foreign and eyen nts a tragic action, 
« jr is mufjc. This may be faid without any 
* offence, I hope; to the writers of muſical trage 
f5 dies, poems as ridiculous as they are modern, and 


- Dacier, Ariſtot. poet. p. $2, 
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. which could never be 

* reliſh, for theatric 

* had not beęn charmed and | 

& the. greateſt, mu 

<<, opera's;, if 1. may preſume to \ ſap. it, are n La 
< poenis, which,” 

5 being made to paſs for regul ar compoſitions. 


« Ariſtotle would . baye obliged us greatly 
« in pointing gut. the manner in which muſic might 
have been judged neceſſary to tragedy. But 1 in 

« ſtead, of. this, he Was pleaſecl to, a 1 
oy < intixe force was khown.; 3 ; which ſhews ch 
5 every body was. convinced this. nece = and 
oo felt the maryellous effects which muſic produced 
<* in poems, though it only occupied the interludes. 
Often have I endeavoured to comprehend the fea- 
 ** ſons which obliged fo ingenioys and ſo nice. 4 

e people as the Athenians to join muſic and danc- 
« ing to tragical repreſentations, and after a great 
many inquiries ho it could. ſeem natural and 
« Probable to them that a chorus which repreſented 
« the ſpectators of an ions ſhould. dance and 
< ſing at ſuch extraotdinary events, I. have found 


« , ſuperſtirious people, i in 1 world, and the fondeſt 
10 “of dancing and muſic, a paſſion. which was 
« greatly ſtrengthened. by their education. 
I very much queſtion,. ſays the Abbe du Bos, 
| 1 whether this vay of reaſoning, w would excuſe the 
ie taſte of the Athenians, upon a ſuppoſition that 
the muſic and dancing mentioned by ancient 
&.:authors, as an entertainment abſolutely neceſſary 
in 


— 
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te jn tragic repreſentations, were the ſame 2 as burs 3 
« hut we have already ſeen, that this. muſic was nd 
« more than plain declaiming, and we ſhall pre- 
** ſently ſee that this e Was NE a ſtudied 
6& and Both ec ue geſture. * ; 2 £4 23 

ſe writers appear to me to be alike miſs 


Mr in their explications. Monſr. Dacier forma 
an idea of the Greek pronuneiation from the French, 


and of the mu 0 of the ancient tragedies from chat 


of modern opera 8 fo that it is very natural he 
Beit be ſurp rized at the taſte of the Athenians 


But he is in the wrong to find fault with Ariſtotle, 


This philoſopher, incapable of foreſecing the changes 


that were to happen in pronunciation- and, muſicz 
reckoned that he ſhould be underſtood by poſterity, 


juſt as he was by his cotemporaries. , If to us he 


appears obſcure, it is owing to the habit we have 
acquired of judging of the cane of abr 


vor. own. a 

” The Abbe du Bos's miſtake is 2—_ to the ame 
cauſe. Unable to comprehend how the anciants 
could haye looked upon it as a practice moſt agree- 
able to nature, to introduce a muſic. on the ſtage 
like that of our opera's, he has taken it into his 
bead to ſay that it was not muſit, but only a plain 
declamation, determined by note and meaſure. 

$ 20, In the firſt place he ſeems hereby to give 2 
forced conſtruction to a great many. paſſages of the 
ancients : this we ſee eſpecially by the confuſion he 
is under to clear up ſuch as relate to the choruſſes. 
In the ſecond place, if this learned Abbe had been 


acquainted with the principles of harmony, he would 


we ſeen that a plain declamation repreſented by ar- 
2 bitrary 


1% 


, 
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bitrary marks or by notes and * is a thing im- 
poſſible. To deſtroy the ſyſtem which he his framed 
on this occaſion, it vil ſuffice to relate the manner 
in which he attempts to eftabliſh it. 3 
T have aſked, ſays he, ſeveral muſicians, whether 
it would be difficult to invent characters or per- 
manent ſigns by which we might repreſent the 
**declamatory ſpeaking uſed at our theatres, They 
« -4nfwered, I the thing was poſſible, and even 
that we might mark it with our gamut, pro- 
* vided we gave the notes no more than half the | 
"common intonation. - For example, thoſe, notes 
„ which have a ſemitone of intonation in mulic, 
44 ſhotild have only the fourth part of a tone in de- 
# claiming. Thus we ſhould mark even the ſmalleſt 
e elevations of the voice that v were ſenſible, at leaſt 
dur ears, 
„The French verſification does not carry its 

<« meaſure along with it like the Greck and Roman 
«© metre. But I have been alſo told, that we might 
<< uſe thoſe: characters or ſignatures in declai 
6 for their value as well as for their intonation, 
We ſhould give a minum no more than the value 
«of a crotchet, and meaſure the other notes ac- 
0; *. "cording to this proportion. 

I am not i morant that we ſhould not find 
« it ealy at firſt to meet with perſons capable o 

* currently . this kind of muſic, and of pro- 
* perly intoning the notes. But boys at the age of 
«| fifteen would be able to learn it in fix months, 
Their organs would become pliant to it, juſt as 
* they become pliant to the intonation of our 
* e mufic. Exerciſe, and habit, the conſe; 
6 yd wet ice al | 7 um «+ quence 
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66; quence of exerciſe, are in regard to the voice what 
the bow and the arm are to the violin. "How then 
«can it be imagined that this intonation ſhould be 
4 a difficult matter? You need only accuſtom your 
voice to a regular method of performing what. i 
does every day in common'converſation. * Some⸗ 
times we are quick, at other times flow in | 
“ing. We uſe all forts of tones, and make An 
4 rent kinds of progreſſions, either by raiſing the 
voice, or depreſſing i it by all poſſible intervals. 
A recitation, repreſented by permanent ſighs, 
«© would be nothing 1 more than the tones and move- 
« ments of pronunciation pricked down in notes. 
And indeed the difficulty attending ſuch a method 
<« would be nothing like that which we | 
in reading what we never ſaw before, and at the 
s ſame time in ſinging and accompanying the words 
on the harplichord, without having ever ſtudied 
<< the notes. And yet by practice even women 
10 learn to perform the three operations at the ſame 
< time. | 1 
With regard to * manner of repreſenting the 
t declamation by ſigns, whether that already men- 
„ tioned, or any other, it cannot be ſo difficult to 
ie reduce it to certain rules, and to put the method 
e into practice, as it was to diſcover the art of de- 
*© termining by notes the ſteps and movements of a 
ballet danced by eight perſons; eſpecially conſi- 
«© dering the preſent variety of ſteps, and intricate 
* movements. Nevertheleſs Feuillẽe has invented 
5 this art, and from his notes dancers may learn 
* even their different attitudes. | 


: $ 21. Here 


2 
ag, juſtly be tei from one end to the other. 
ve given it at full length, with 2 view that by 

tbe miſtakes of a writer ſo worthy of reſpect as the 
Abbe du Bos, we may ſee the danger we run in 
being deceived in our conjectures, whenever we (heal 
without accurate ideas. 
Whoſoever is acquainted with the formatinp of 

| ſounds, and with the art by which their jntonagion 
becomes, natural to us, will never ſuppoſe that they 
may be divided by quarter tones, and that their 
— ſoon Bro as familiar as that whiok 
ve uſe in mulic. The muſicians, whoſe authority 
is produced by the Abbe du Bos, might be excellent 
practitioners ; but in all probability they were unac - 
quainted with the theory of this art, whoſe true 
principles were firſt diſcovered by M. Rameau. 
5 22. It is demonſtrated in the treatiſe of the 
harmonic generation, 159. that a ſound cannot be mea» 


ſired, unleſs it be continued ſo as to let its melody be 


heard. 25. That the voice cannot tune ſeveral ſounds 
ſucceſſively, making determinate intervals between 
them, unleſs it be guided . by a fundamental baſe. 
3˙. That there is no fundamental baſe able to give a 
ſucceſſion by quarter tones. Now in our way of de- 
claiming, the ſounds for the moſt part are very little 
continued, but ſucceed each other by quarter tones, 
or even by leſſer intervals. The project of repreſent- | 
ing them by permanent marks is therefore impracti- 
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takes place WY d Kan 5 b che pf og 
that it can never give riſe to a — thy quarter 
tones. Beſides. this ſemitone minor is nat natural, 
and the ear ig o little aceuſtomed to meaſure it. 
that upon tlie t as not diſtinguiſhed 
from che ſemitone major; for the ſame ftap forms 
them both'®."" The ancients" undoubtedly were ac- 


quainted with che gickerence of theſe two ſEnigones z 
and chis is what made the Abbe du Bos and others 
— tha th they beg aided cha anne by auatter 
4 24. — ho defbrenes: to 8 from 
choregraphy, or from the art of determining by 
permanent the ſteps and improvements of a 
ballet. Feulllée had 71 to contrive the figns; be- 
cauſe in danci ng, every ſtep and movement, at leaſt 
thoſe which e knew als to mark, are r 
In our way of declaiming, the ſounds for the maſt 
part cannat be meaſured: they may be compared to 
ſome particular expreſſions in ballets, which an 
graphy cannot repreſent by its arbitrary marks. 

I ſhall inſert in a note the explication of "my 
paſſages which the Abbe du Bos has borrowed of 


| $25. The | 
© See in the treatiſe entitled the harmonic generation, e. 14 
art, 1. by what artifice the voice paſſes to a ſemitone minor. 
+ He produces ſome paſſages in which the ancients ſpeale of 
their ordinary pronunciation, as of a very ſimple thing,” and as 


having a continuous ſound, But he toald have taken notice 
chat 


1% obne Oer Partlf. 
= "$25. The ſame cauſes which'determine the voicy 
to vary by very diſtinct intervals, neceſſarily occa- 
fion it to make a difference between the times which 

git 
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muſic: therefore it was not abſolutely fimple. And indeed 
when they confidered it in itſelf, they have taken notice of ita 
being  ſubje&t te rules of proſody, vhich ours is. not. 4 
gaſcoon that knew no pronunciation more ſimple than his on, 
would look upon it as a continuous ſound, when compared 
to vocal muſic. The ancients were in the ſame caſe. 
Cicero makes Craſſus ſay, that whenever he liſtens to Lelis, 
be fancies he heard a recitation of the paſſages of Plautus and 
Nzvius, becauſe ſhe pronounces ſmooth and even, without 
affecting any foreign accent. Now, ſays. the Abbz du Bos, 
Lelia did not fing in familiar converſation : that is true, but 
in Plautus and Navius's time the pronunciation of the Romans 
already partook of the nature of vocal muſic, ſince the decla- | 
mation of paſſages out of theſe poets had been determined by 
note and meaſure, . Lzlia therefore ſeemed to prondutice 
ſmooth and even, only becauſe ſhe did not make uſe 28 he 
new accents which cuſtom had introduced, © ' 
Comedians, ſays Quintilian, do not deviate from nar 
in their pronunciation, at / leaſt ſo as to make us loſe fight 
of it: but they heighten the uſual method of pronouncing, 
with ornaments tolerated in their art : Judge now whether this 
be finging, ſays» the Abbd du Bos; I ſay it is, upon a ſuppoſition, 
that the pronunciation which Quintilian calls natural, was regu- 
lated by proſody to ſuch a degree, as to be Lapable of being 
repreſented by permanent figns, without any ſenſible alteration, 
Now this is fact, eſpecially in regard to the time when this 
Thetor wrote; for then the accents of the Latin tongue were. 
greatly multiplied, 
. But the following fact, at firſt fight, 8 more favourable 
to our Abbe's opinion, At Athens they ordered the publica- 


ton, of the laws to be compoſed or determined by note, and 
the 


{ 
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ir uſeth in the articulation of ſounds, It was not 
therefore natural, that a people, whoſe proſody was in 
ſome meaſure muſical, ſhould obſerve equal ſtops ig 

| / | each 


the perſon who cried or publiſhed them, to be accompanied by 
an inſtrument. Now is it at all likely that the Athenians ſhould 
cauſe their laws to be ſet to muſic ? I anſwer, that they would 
never have thought of cſabliſhing ſuch a cuſtom, had their 
pronunciation been like ours, becauſe there would be too great a 
difference between it and even the moſt ſimple melody: but we 
muſt put ourſelves in their place. Their language was more load- 
ed with rules of proſody than that of the Romans; ſo that in 2 
. recitation not much heightened by muſic, they might meaſure 
the inflexions of the voice, When Gong NEE 
common pronunciatien. 

, 1 tdifdde Routhorhe 
recitation of the dramatic pieces in the antient theatres, had 
neither any tranſitions, nor ſtrained cadences, nor continued 
quavers, nor the other characters of our vocal muſic, _ 

I am much miſtaken, or this writer had not a very clear ide 
of what conſtitutes vocal-muſic. He ſeems to judge of it only 
from that of our operas, Haring mentioned that Quintilian 
complained of ſome Yarriſters for pleading in the ſame manner 
as they recited on the ſtage, is id to he imagined, adds be, 
that thoſe orators ſang as we ſing at our-operas ? I anſwer, that 
the ſucceſſion of the tones which -Gonſtitute a ſong may ſtill be 
much more fimple than that of our operas z nor is it at all neceſ- 
ſary they ſhould have the ſame tranktions, the ſame ſtrained 
cadences, and continued quavers. 

But we find in the ancients 3 e of paſſages, which 
ſhew that their pronunciation was not a continuous ſound, 
Such is, ſays Cicero in his treatiſe de oratore, the marvellous 
 #* pawer of the voice, which out. of three tones, acute, grave, 
And middle, forms all the variety, ſweetneſs, and harmony 
fs of ſong: for it is remarkable that the pronunciation in- 
” cludes a kind of ſong, not indeed regulated by = 
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each ſyllable: this method of pronouncing would 
not have ſufficiently imitated the mode of ſpeaking 


99 8 action. Some ſounds therefore at the origin of 


languages 
«© of muſic, or ſuch as that uſed by the Phrygian and Carian 


_ orators in their perorations, but a ſong of a leſs perceptible 


% kind, ſuch as that meant by Demoſthenes and Eſchines, 
when they reproached each other with the inflexions of their 
% voice, and when ' Demoſthenes, to carry the irony ſtill far- 
% ther, confeſſed that his 8 had ee 
and convincing tone.“ 

- Quintilian obſerves, that this Sp of — 04 
Eſchines, ſhould not make us condemn thoſe inflexions of 


voice, ſince it informs us that they both made uſe of chem. 


« The moſt eminent actors, ſays the Abbe du Bos , would not 
e ſpeak a word in the morning. before they had, if ſo I may 
* expreſs myſelf, methodically exerciſed their voice, by emit- 
ting it gradually, and making, as it were, an inſenſible ele. 
ene Ar in order not to hurt the vocal organ by any 
«' ſudden ftraining or kind of violence. They even took 


* care to lye down during this exerciſe, When the play was 


„ over they ſat themſelves down, and entered upon another 
„ kind of exerciſe of their organ, running through the ſe- 
« veral tones they had uſed during the time of performing, 


from the higheſt down to the loweſt, with which they con- 
'« cluded.” If the recitation had not been a melody that ad- 


-mitted of all the tanes, would the comedians have uſed the 


precaution of exerciſing every day their voice on the whole ſe- 
ries of tones which they were capable of framing ? 
- Infine, © the writings of the ancients, as the Abbe du Bos 
„ himſelf ſays *, abound with facts which prove, that their at- 


© tention to every thing proper for ſtrengthening, or even for 
1 ſweetning the voice, was carried to a degree of ſuperſtition, 


. mer ſee, in the yas of the neee 
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languages ſucceeded each other with great velocity, 
and others very flowly.” From thence ariſes What 
grammarians call quantity, or the ſenſible difference 
betwixt long and ſhort ſyllables. Quantity, and 
pronouncing by diſtinct intervals, have kept pace to- 
er, and altered very nearly in the fame N 
dn. The proſody of the Romans bordered upon 
vocal muſic; hence their words were compoſed of 
very unequal ſyllables: in French the quantity has 
been no farther preſerved, than as the weak 8 
ons of the voice have rendered 'it neceſſary. 
8 26. As the inflexi6ns by ſenfible intervals in- 
troduced the uſe of muſical declamation, ſo the di- 
ſtinct inequality of ſyllables added a difference of time 
and meaſure to it. The declamatory ſpeaking of 
the ancients contained therefore thoſe two things, 
which characteriſe vocal melody, 1 mean modulatt- 
on and movement. ee e e e 
Movement is the ſoul of muſic: hence we ſee tat 
the ancients conſidered it as abſdlutely neceſſary to 
their recitation. There was a perſon appointed at 
their theatres to determine it by ſtamping with his 
feet; ſo that the ancient comedians were as much 
tied down to meaſure as muſicians and dancers in 
ramen Ie is beyond all e e ortg reci- 


ee une ee wd a) ee bad 
% made deep reflexions on the nature of the human voice, and 
* eſpecially on the ſeveral methods proper for ſtrengthening it 
27 by exerciſe, Now the art of learning to firengthen and ma- 

ng the voice was become a particular profeſſion, Is it then 
2 at all likely that when they uſed ſuch exceſſive care and re- 
« flexion about their declamatory ſpeaking, it could be ſo fun- 
FE ee A 
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8 deviate too widely from our manner of 
Pronouncipg, ever to ſeem natural to us. Far from 
| requiring chat an aftar ſhould follow a 
movement, we forbid him to make us ſenſible of the 
meaſure of our, verſe; nay we inſiſt on his breaking 
it ſo, as lie ſhall ſeem to expreſs himſelf in proſe. 
Upon the: whole it appears, that the pronunciation 
oft 7295 ancients, in familiar converſation, bordered ſo 
upon vocal mulic, that their declamation may 
be ſid han been, muſical | in dd frier of the 
word. 
827. Every day wwe obſerve, at our theatrical en- 
tertainments, that the ſingers haye a great deal of 
difficulty to make us underſtand the-words. Doubt- 
leſs a queſtion will ariſe, whether the declamatory 
ſpeaking of the pncients was ſubject to the like in- 
conveniency?..I anſwer in the negative, and my 
reaſon for ſo thinking is drawn from 0 nrture of 


. .theic proſody. N 
As the French — — — but very little quan- 
tity, we are ſatisfied with the muſician, provided he 
does not lengthen a ſhort ſyllable, or ſhorten a long 
one. Obſerving this relation, he may in gcher re- 
ſpects dyell upon them as much, or as little as he 
pleaſes; for inſtance, he may make a ſtop of one, 
two, or three meaſures on the ſame ſyllable. The 
want of rules of proſody gives him likewiſe: as much 
liberty; for he has it in his power to depreſs or to 
raiſe the voice on the ſame ſound; being directed 
intirely by his own taſte.” From all this ſome Con- 
fuſion muſt naturally ariſe in words ſet to muſic. 
At Rome, the muſician who compoſed the recita- 
tion * the dramatic periormmances was obliged to 
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conform ſtrictly to proſody. He was not at liberty 
to lengthen a ſhort ſyllable beyond one time, nor a 
long one beyond two; for even the common people 


termined whether he ſhould paſs to an acuter or to 
A graver ſound; ſo that here he was tied down. In 
a word it was his duty to adapt the movement of 
the muſic to the meaſure of the verſe, as much as 
to the ſentiment which it expreſſed. Thus it is that 
their declamation, by conforming to a proſody whoſe 
rules were more fixed than ours, contributed, notwith- 
ſtanding the muſic, to make theen n underſtand 
the words. | 

$ 28. Wetih@&'nar om un idea of the "WY 
tion of the ancients from the French recitatives; it 
. was not near ſo muſical. The reaſon of theſe reci- 
tatives being ſo heightened with muſic is, becauſe 
if they had been never ſo ſimple, ſtill we ſhould not 
think them natural. On the one hand we were fond 
of theatrical ſong, and on the other we were ſenſible 
it could not be brought near enough to out ordinary 


would have hiſſed him. The proſody oftentimes de» 


pronunciation z we choſe therefore to heighten i it wien 


muſic, in order to indemnify us by its artificial 
charms, not indeed for the loſs of any natural beau- 
ty, but of a habit which we took for ſuch. The 
Italians have a recitative leſs muſical than ours. As 
they are accuſtomed to uſe more action in their diſ- 
courſe than we, and their pronunciation falls as na- 
turally into a frequent change of tone, as ours ſeems 
to avoid it, a plain ſimple muſic ſeemed natural 
enough to them. This is the reaſon why they give 
it the preference in ſuch pieces as require to be de- 
claimed. - The French recitative would loſe in re- 
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gard to us. were it rendered more 3 becauſe it 
would have fewer beauties, without any appearance 
of nature: and the Italian recitative would Joſe great- 
ly in reſpect to them, if it were leſs ſimple; becauſe 
no artificial ornament could ever indemnify them 
for the certain loſs of natural beauty, or at Jeaſt of 
what appeared ſuch to them. We may conclude that 
both the Italians and French ought to adhere to their 
reſpective manner, and that they are in the wrong to 
criticize each other. | 

$ 29. In the proſody of the ancients I find like- 
wiſe the reaſon of a fact, which no one, at leaſt as I 
know of, has hitherto explained. The queſtion is, 
in what manner the Roman orators, who harangued 
in the public forum, could be Heard by the whole 
n K 

Vocal ſounds are aul CN to the extremi- 
ties of a place, even of a very large extent: the on- 
ly difficulty is to hinder thoſe ſounds from being con- 
founded. But this difficulty muſt diminiſh in pro- 
portion as the ſyllables are more ſenſibly diſtinguiſh- 
ed from each other by the proſody of a language, 
In Latin, they differed by the quality of the ſound ; 
by the accent, which, independently of the ſenſe, re- 
quired the voice to be raiſed or depreſſed ; and by the 
quantity: the French tongue wants accents, and has 
ſcarce any ſuch thing as quantity; beſides a great 
many of their ſyllables are mute. A Roman might 
therefore make himſelf perfectly heard, where a 
Frenchman could not be heard without difficulty, or 
perhaps not at all, 
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of the progreſs which the art of gehure made — 
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$ 30. HAT rea the a art of rs made. : 
among the ancients, and - principally; 


—_ the Romans, | Every body that has the leaſt 
tincture of learning muſt have heard. The Abbe du 
Bos has collected the moſt curious paſſages onthis ſub- 


ject, from the ſeveral authors of antiquity. But the 


reaſon of this progreſs no one yet has given. Hence; 
it is that the public ſpectacles of the ancients appear 


ſo incomprehenſibly ſurprizing, and that we ſome- 


times find it difficult to forbear turning them into 
ridicule; ſuch is our prejudice againſt every thing that 
greatly differs from our own cuſtoms. The Abbe du 
Bos having undertaken to defend thoſe entertain- 
ments, particularly remarks the immenſe expences 
of the Greeks and Romans in the repreſentation of 


their dramatic pieces, and the great progreſs they 


made in poetry, eloquence, painting, ſculpture, and. 
architecture. From thence he concludes, that the 


preſumption, ought to be in their favour, in regard 


to thoſe arts of which there are no monuments left; 
and if we would believe him, we ſhould beſtow the. 
ſame encomiums on the repreſentations of their dra- 
matic performances, as we do on their buildings. 


and writings, My opinion is, that to reliſh ſuch. 
repreſentations they muſt have been prepared by far 


different cuſtoms from thoſe of our age and nation: 


that in conſequence of thoſe cuſtoms the public ſpec+, 
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tacles of the ancients deſerved to be commended, and 


bly were even ſuperior to ours. This is what 
ſhall endeavour to explain | in this and the — 


$22. If it be autumn 68 kive obſerved, for the 
voice to vary its inflexions in proportion to the great» 
er variety of geſtutes, it is for the ſame reaſon na- 
tural for people who ſpeak a language, the pronun- 
ciation of which borders very near upon muſic, to 
have a more varied geſture: theſe two things ought 
to go together. And indeed if in the proſody of 
the Greeks and Romans we can trace the character of 
the mode of ſpeaking by action, there is a ſtronger 
reaſon for our perceiving it in thoſe movements with 
which they animated their diſcourſe. -By this we ſee 
that their action might be expreſſive enough to bs 
meaſured. We ſhall therefore find no difficulty any 
longer to eomprehend their having laid down — | 
for it, and invented the art of determining it by notes 
and meaſure. In our days this part of declamatory 
ſpeaking i is become as ſimple as the reſt. We take 
no notice of an actor, any further than as by a mo- 
derate variation of geſture, he has the art of expreſſ- 
ing the different emotions of his ſoul; and we think 
his action unnatural, if it deviates too much from 
pur ordinary geſture. The conſequence is, that we 
can no longer have any fixt principles to regulate the 
ſeveral attitudes and movements uſed in declaiming, 
ſo that the obſervations that may be made on this 
ſubject are · limited to particular caſes. 
932. When geſtures were once reduced to an 
art, and determined by notes, it was found an eaſy 
mutter to Wm 
ure 
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ſure ef declamatibn; and this Was dohe by the 
Gietks and Romans. Nay the latter went farther; 
they Mided the recitation and action between two 


comedians. Extraordinary as this practice may ap- 
pear; we ſee how, by means of a meaſured move- 


ment, @ player might properly vary his attitudes, 


ſo as to make them agree with the recitation of an- 
other perſon, and why they were as much offended 
with a geſture performed out of meaſure, as we are 
with the movements of a dancer, when he does not 
keep time. 

$ 23. The 1 manner i in which the Romans firſt in- 
troduced the practice of dividing the recitation and 
action betwixt two comedians, ſhews how fond they 
were of a kind of geſture which to us would appear 
altogether extravagant. It is faid that the poet Li- 
vius Andronicus, at the acting of one of his plays, 
having grown hoarſe by the repeated recital of ſome 


| paſſages which the people highly reliſhed; thought 


proper to make a ſlave recite, while he himſelf per- 

formed the geſtures. His action was the more live- 
ly, becauſe he exerted his whole force ; and having 
thus met with applauſe, the cuſtom at length pre- 
vailed in monologues. It was only in dialogue —4 
che ſame comedian continued to act together and 
recite. Would ſuch movements, as required the 
exertion of a man's pn Rs deen applaud 
ed upon our ſtage? 

J 34: The cuſtom of dividing ths declamation, 
naturally led to the diſcovery —— pantomimes i there 
was only one ſtep more to take, namely, for the ac- 
tor to render his geſture fo expreſſive, that the recie 
kation ſhould appear uſejeſs, This is what . 


] 
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ed. The 0 ancient writers, * Mi men- 

tion of pantomimes, inform us that the firſt Who 
appeared in this way of acting made their eſſay in 
monologues ; thoſe ſcenes, as we have juſt now.ob-, . 
ſerved, in which the declamation was divided. Theſe. 
comedians made their firſt appearance under Auguſ- 
tus, and were ſoon qualified to act whole regular 
pieces. Their art was the ſame in regard to our at- 


ttitude and geſture, as the muſic of their declamatory 


ſpeaking is in reſpect to our recitation. Thus after 
a ſeries of revolutions, a language, which may be 
ſaid to be of all others the moſt ancient, or which 
differed from the moſt ancient only as it was better. 
adapted for variety of expreſſion.; this language, I 
ſay, was treated as a modern invention. 

$ 35: The pantomimic art could never have taken. 


its riſe in ſuch a nation as ours. From the languid- 
' geſture of our converſation, to the lively and ex- 


preſſive movements uſed with ſuch variety by this 
ſort of comedians, the diſtance is too great. Among 
the Romans thoſe movements were part of their lan- 
guage, and eſpecially of that which was- ſpoke on 
the ſtage. They had made three collections of geſ- 
tures, one for tragedy, another for comedy, and a 


third for thoſe dramatic pieces called ſatires. There 


it was that Pylades and Bathillus, the firſt panto- 
mimes that appeared at Rome, learned their art. If 
they invented any new geſtures, theſe were doubt 
leſs analogous: to thoſe, already known to the 
F 

$ 36. The riſe of pantomimes, 4 natural conſe- 
quence of the improvement of the theatrical proſeſſi- 
on; the en taken from the collections made 


for 
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for tragedies, comedies, d ſatires; in fine; che 
great relation between a very expreſſive geſture, and 
a ſenſible varying of the inflexion of the voice, are 
a farther confirmation of what I have been ſaying in 
regard to the declamation of the ancients. Beſides, 
if we conſider that the pantomimes could not avail 
themſelves of the expreſſion of the countenance, be- 
cauſe they wore maſks like the other comedians, 
ve ſhall be able to judge of the expreſſion of their 
geſtures, and of the harmonious recitation of thoſe 


pieces from whence thoſe eg had been bor- 
rowed. a 


$ 37. The emulation berwint Cicero and Roſcius 
ſhews us the force and expreſſion of geſtures, even 
before the eſtabliſhment of pantomimes. This ora- 
tor having pronounced a period which he had but 


Juſt compoſed, the comedian gave the meaning of 


itby a dumb ſhew. Cicero afterwards changed the 
turn of the phraſe, in ſuch a manner that the ſenſe 
was not weakened, and Roſcius. equally expreſſed it 
by new geſtures. Now I would fain know whether 
| ſuch geſtures as thoſe could ever are whe Ee” 
ple a recitation as ours? 

$ 38. The pantomimic art was agreeable to the 
Romans from its infancy ; it paſſed afterwards into 
provinces the moſt diſtant from the capitol, and 
laſted as long as the empire. The people wept at 
theſe repreſentations, as at thoſe of the other come- 


dians: they had even the advantage of affording | | 


more pleaſure than the others, becauſe the i 


tion is more ſtrongly affected with a language that 
conſiſts intirely in action. In a word, the paſſion 


for this kind of entertainment increaſed to ſuch a 
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e n ena db beginning of Tibeaine's 
teign, the ſenate were obliged to enact a law, for- 
bidding any of their own body to frequent the ſchools 
of pantomimes, and the Roman knights to pay any 


reſpect to them in the ſtreets. 


The pantomimic art, ſays with very juſt rea» | 
« ſon the Abbe du Bos “, would have found it far. 
10 more difficult to ſucceed among the northern na- 
* tions of Europe, whoſe natural action is not ſo 
66 expreſſive. as to be eaſily underſtoad, when not 
* joined with articulate language. . . . . . But con- 
« yerſations of every kind are fuller of exprifilon, 
and far more ſpeaking, if ſo I may ſay, to the eye, 
in Italy, than in our part of the world. When 
% a Roman has a mind to lay aſide his ſtudied gra- 
4 vity, and to indulge his natural vivacity, he 
* abounds in geſtures that convey almoſt as 
„much meaning as intire ſentences. His action 
* renders ſeveral things intelligible, which ours 
% would not even make a perſon. conjecture 
4 and every movement is ſo remarkably expreſſive, . 
50 that it is eaſily known a ſecond time. A Roman 
„ that has a mind to ſpeak to his friend in private, 
© is. not ſatisfied. with putting himſelf out of the 
reach of being heard, he avoids being ſeen ; with 
* reaſon apprehending leſt his geſture, and the ex- 
* preſſion of his countenance, ſhould betray a ſuſ- 
* picion of what he is going to ſay. | 
- © It may be obſerved, that the ſame vivacity, and 
“fire of imagination, which is the natural cauſe of 
that great variety of lively and expreſſive geſtures, 
l renders their meaning obvious to others. We 
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_ © eaſily underſtand a language which we ſphak, To 

* theſe remarks let us join one more, thaugh-it con- 
< tains nothing new, namely, that ſome nations 
6 have 8 greater ſenſibilicy dag others, and we _ 
e ſhall not find it difficult to cmprehend how c 

„ medians, by dumb ſhew, and by imitating the 
e natural geſture, were capable of moving e 

** ſions of the Greeks and Romans. 

8 39. The particulars mentioned in Ain and in 
the preceding chapter, ſhew plainly that the renita- 
tion of the ancients differed from qurs two ways: 
by the muſic, which was the cauſg of the comedians 
being heard even by thoſe. who were fartheſt from 
him; and by the geſtures, which having a greater 
variety and force of expreſſian, were undetſtond at 
the remoteſt part of tlie thaatre- This was the rea- 
the whole people. And it was owing to the diſtance 
of the gretteſt part of the ſpeſtators from the ſtage 
that the faces af the actors could not be diſtinctiy 
ſeen ; which reaſon allo prevented their illuminating 
the ſiage ſo much as we do: nap, it Was thb that 
introduced the uſe of maſks. Perhaps. this was a 
cuſtom at firſt deſigned to conceal ſame deformity.or 
imperfection; but afterwards they made uſe af it to 
ſtrengthen the voice, and to give to each; actor a 
phyſiognomy ſuited to his character. Honem it was 
that maſks came to be extremely uſeful: the only 
inconvetiency attending them was their :concealing 
the expreſſian of the countenance ; but as chi could 
affect only an inconſiderable jr ys 0076 
n wa W 
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Our declamatory ſpeaking is become more ſim- 
pie, . —— great 
a diſtance. Beſides, there is leſs variety and force 
of geſture. The eye is now the ſeat of expreſ- 
ſion; there it is that the able comedian paints the 
emotions of his ſoul. - For this reaſon he muſt be 
ſeen at leſs diſtance and unmaſked. Hence our 
theatres are much ſmaller, and better illuminated 
than thoſe of the ancients. And thus it is that the 
22 SS proſody produced a revolution even in 
which at firſt ſight it Ponder 
—_ any relation. 
8 40. From en berweer vur-manner'6f 
declaiming, and that of the ancients, we may ſafely 
conclude, that it is far more difficult now than for- 
merly to excel in this profeſſion. The leſs we ſuffer 
our Comedians to deviate from the natural voice 
and geſture, the nicer we are in regard to theis 
acting. And indeed I have been aſſured that there 
is a greater number of good players in Italy than in 
France. So it muſt be; but this ſnould be under- 
ſtood relatively to the taſte of the two nations. Ba- 
ron would have appeared quite heavy and ſtupid to 
the Romans; and Roſcius eee have ſeemed | 
a madman. 1 
$ 41. Declamatory ſpeaking was the favoute 
paſſion of the Romans; moſt of them, ſays the 
| Abbe du Bos, were become declaimers *®. The 
cauſe of this is obvious, eſpecially while the repub- 
lic ſubſiſted. At that time the talent moſt valued 
by a citizen was that of eloquence, becauſe it paved 
the way to the higheſt honours and preferments. 
® Vol. III. p. 92. 


Therefore 
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Therefore they could not avoid cultivating ſo eſſen- 
tial a part of eloquence, as declamatory ſpeaking: 
this was one of the chief points of their education 
and it was ſo much the eaſier for young people do 
learn, becauſe it was determined by rules, as our 
dance and muſic. This is one of the chief ſources 
of the paſſion of the ancients for public ſpectacles. 
The true taſte of declamatory ſpeaking was gra- 
dually communicated to the people Who aſſiſted at 
the repreſentation. of theatrical pieces. "They, cafily 
| accuſtomed themſelves to a kind of recitation, which 
differed no otherways from their natural manner of 

ſpeaking, than in conforming to ſuch rules as in- 
creaſed its expreſſion. Hence they had a delicate 
knowledge of their language, ſuch as at preſent we 
find only among perſons of birth and education. 
5 42. In conſequence of the changes which have 
happened in proſody, the manner of declaiming is 
become ſo ſimple, chat it can no longer be aſcer- 
tained by rules. It is become almoſt an affair of 
inſtinct or taſte. With us it cannot conſtitute any 
part of education; nay, it is neglected to ſuch a 
degree, that we have orators, who do not ſeem to 
think it an eſſential part of their Profeſſion z which 
the ancients would have found it as hard to con- 
ceive, as we to believe any of the moſt ſurprizing 
facts of antiquity. Not having made any early 
improvement in declamatory ſpeaking, we do not 
reſort to the theatres with ray fame anxious deſire 
as they, nor are we influenced ſo much by the 
force of eloquence. The oratorical diſcourſes 
which they have left us, retain only a part of their 
n We are acquainted neither with their 
: | tone 


re mare 


« qthers, very 1 in x the IT paſſed for dae 
« becauſe they had not the ornaments Fo pronunciation; in- 
fomuch that Demoſthenes was in the right for civſag'ths 
5 firſt; ſocond; and third rank to aRion, If without this qus- 
5 kifcation eloquence is nothing, and if action, though undf- 
s ſiſted by eloquence, has ſo much efficacy and force, muſt vue 

„ not agree that it is of the utmoſt, « in pnhlic 


* ſpeaking ?” The derlamatery ſpeaking of the.aucients maſt 


py 


hare hod s fore grad Gierir to gary, far Per cue 
Cicero, who excelled in the other parts, to 2 
without aQion eloquence is nothing, Our 27 es * _ 
would not agree to this opinion; hence the Abbs Colin fa 

that this ſentiment of Demoſthenes is exaggerated. Tf tle 
2— e e eee, 
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He I ene obliged t to — cath 
ancients had a knowledge of mulic : it is now 


ame to give a hiſtory of this-art, ſo far at leaſt as 
it conſtitutes a part of language. 
9 43. At the origin of languages their proſody 
es extremely various and uncertain, every in- 
; 1 flexion 


Y 
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flexion of the voice was natural to it: conſequently 
they could not avoid falling now and then upon 
ſome tones, with which the ear was pleaſed.” Theſe - 
were obſerved, and frequently repeated: and ſuch 5 
the firſt idea they had of harmony. | 
5 44. The diatonic order, namely that in a which 
the ſounds ſucceed each other by tones and ſemi- 
tones, appears at preſent ſo natural, chat one would 
imagine it to have been diſcovered before the reſt: 
but if we find ſounds whoſe relations are more 


ſenſible, we have reaſon to conclude that their ſuc-- 


ceſſion was firſt obſerved. | 
Since it is a point - demonſtrated that the pro- 
greſſion by a tierce, a fifth, or an octave immedi- 


ately depends on the principle from whence harmony 
is derived, that is on the reſonance of ſonorous 


bodies, and that the diatonic order arifes from this 
progreſſion ; it neceſſarily follows that the relations 
of ſounds ought to be far more ſenſible in the har- 


monic ſucceſſion . than in the diatonic order. The 
latter by departing from the principle of harmony, 
cannot preſerve - any relations between the ſounds, 
otherwiſe than as they are tranſmitted by the ſucceſ- 


fion which produces it. For example, in the dia- 


tonic order re is connected with ut, only becauſe 1 


re is produced by the progreſſion ut ſol; and the 


connexion of the two laſt has its principle in the 
harmony of ſonorous bodies, of which they conſti- 
tute a part. This is confirmed by the ear; which 
is more ſenſible of the relation between the ſounds 
ut, mi, ſol, ut, than of that between ut, re, mi, fa. 
The harmonic 3 were therefore the firſt taken 
notice of, | 
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| 
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ſerved: for ſince harmonie ſounds, are productive of 


intervals, ſame:more and others leſs eaſy to tune, and 


contain relations more or leſs ſenſible, it is not at all 


natural that they ſhould; have been perceived or 


obſeryed the one as ſoon as the other. It is there 
fore highly, probable. that this intire progreſſion 44, 
mi, ſol, ut, was not found opt, till after repeated expe- 
-riments: When this was once known, ſeveral others 
were, made on the ſame pattern, ſuch as ſel, H, ne, 


| fel. With reſpe& to the diatonic order, it was dif- 


covered only by degrees, and. not, till after many 
fruitleſs attempts, ſince the origin aft vas not 
determined till very latelß . 

8 45. The firſt improvements 8 of this 
art were the fruit of long experience. But its, prin- 
ciples were multiplied. to ſuch a degree, that its 
origin was not known. Mr. Rameau is the firſt 


who diſcovered the ſource of all harmony in the 


reſonance of ſonorous bodies, reducing the theory 


of this art to a ſingle principle. The Greeks, whoſe 


muſic is ſo much extolled, were ſtrangers as well 


as the Romans, to compoſition in parts. And yet . 


it is very probable that they were acquainted, with 


ſome few lorts of concords, by obſerving the meeting 
of two voices, or by ſtriking, erke two e 


of the ſame inſtrument. 


98 46. As the progreſs of muſic was ſo very dow, 
it was 2 long time before. the ancients. had any, 


thoughts of ſeparating it from the words: fon, it 


| Woe: have: ſeemed. void of a nn an 
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cen proſody had regulated: the ſrveral tones of the 
Human voiee, and alone had furniſhed? the occaſion 
of obſerving their harmony, it was natural to look 
upon muſie only as an art capable of adding more 
energy or ornament” to ſpeech. * Hence the preju- 
diee of the ancients againſt ſeparating the muſic 
front the words. Muſic was in regard to them, very 
nearly what recitation is to us: by it they learnt 
to regulate the voice, which before that time was 
under no ſort of direction. To them ir muſt have 
5 as ridieulous to ſeparate the muſic from 
_—_— — — — ee 
— of our theatrical recitation from verſe. 

8 47. In the mean time this art improved: he - 
degrees it came to equal che expreſſion-'of the 
words, till at length it ſtrove to ſurpaſs it. One 
might chen perceive'that' of itſelf ir was ſuſceptible 
of infinite expreſſion; conſequently it could no 
longer . ridiculous to divorce: it from the 

expreſſion of the ſounds in their tune- 
ful — ad that-which they had alſo in their 
muſical recitation, muſt have been introductory to 
the impreſſion they were to make, when ſeparate 
from the human voice. There were two reaſons why 
perſons of any abilities, that attempted this kind 
of muſic, could not help meeting with ſucceſs. The 
firſt is, that without doubt they pitched upon ſuch 
pietes, as in the courſe of reciting,” they had been 
accuſtomed to render particularly expreſſive; or at 
leaſt they imagined ſome ſuch. The ſecond is the 
ſurprize, which this muſte muſt needs have pro- 
dueed by its novelty. The greater the furprize,. 
6 of the muſic. Thavikes 
MW | P 2 ; were 
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were inſtances of people of a delicate « Enfbility,who- 
were ſuddenly tranſported by the force of ſounds, from 
Joy to ſadneſs, or even to fury, At this ſight others 
who would not have been ſo eaſily moved, felt very 
near-the ſame impreſſion. The cles of this muſic 
became the ſubject of converſation, and the imagina- 
tion was raiſed even upon hearing them mentioned. 
Each wanted to judge for himſelf ; and as mankind 
are naturally deſirous of ſeeing a confirmation of 
any extraordinary phenomenon, they they came to 
hear this muſic with the moſt favourable diſpoſi- 
tion. The conſequence was that eee 
the ſame wonderful effects. 
$ 48. Our modern proſody and recitation are far : 
from being introductory to the effects which ſhould 
ariſe from our muſical.compoſitions. The language 
of ſong or vocal muſic is not ſo familiar to us, as 
it was to the ancients; and that of mere inſtru- 
mental performance has no longer the air of novelty, 
which alone has ſo great an effect upon the imagi - 
nation. Beſides at the time of performing, we 
keep ourſelves as calm as we can, without aſſiſting 
the muſician to draw us out of that ſituation; ſo 
that the ſenſations we feel, ariſe intirely from the 
impreſſion of the ſound upon our ear. But our 
Perceptions are generally ſo weak, when the ima- 
gination does not react upon the ſenſes, that we 
ought not to be ſurprized if our muſic be not pro- 
ductive of ſuch wonderful effects as that of the 
ancients. In order to judge of its power, ſome of 
our beſt pieces ſhould be performed before per- 
ſons of a lively imagination, who had a modulated 
elocution, founded - on a. tuneful proſody, and to 
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whom thoſe pieces ſhould recommend themſelves at 
leaſt for their novelty. But this experience would 
be of no manner of uſe, were we as much inclined 
to admire things near us, as thoſe at a diſtance. 

8 49. Our vocal muſic is ſo greatly different from 
our common recitation: or declamatory fpeaking; that 
the imagination is not eaſily impoſed upon dy our 
muſical tragedies. On the other hand, the Greeks | 
being a livelier people than we, had a more exqui- 
ſite ſenfibifity. In fine, the ancient muſicians em- 
braced the moſt favourable opportunities to move 
the paſſions ; for inſtance, Alexander was ſeated at 
table, and as M. Burette obſerves *, in all proba- 
bility was vver- heated with wine, when at the: ſound 
of warlike muſic he flew to arms, I. do not at all 
queſtion but we have ſoldiers, on whom the . ſound 

of drums and trumpets would have the like effect. 
Let us not therefore judge of the muſic: of the 
ancients by the effects attributed to it; but by the 
inſtruments they uſed, and we ſhall have reaſon, to 
preſume that the ſuperiority is om our ſidde. 

8 50. It is obſervable that the inſtrumentalmuſic 
of the Greeks was introduced' by preparatory ſteps, 
like thoſe to which the Romans were indebted for 
their pantomimes; and that both theſe arts, at their 

firſt appearance, produced the ſame ſurprize im both 
nations, and the ſame wonderful effects. This ana- 
logy ſeems to me a matter of great curioſity, and 
ſerves to confirm my conjectures... 

$ 51. I juſt now obſerved, and indeed every 
writer on this ſubject has made the ſame: obſerva- 
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| ad ns oa | 
d un ia Grightlioels of fancy. But I queſ* 
tion whether the true reaſon of this difference be 
known; at leaſt I think they are miſtaken who attri - 
bute it intirely to the climate. Suppoſe the climate 
of Greece had continued always the ſame, ſtill that 
fprightlineſs of fancy muſt have gradually declined. 
We ſhall preſently ſee that this is a natural effect 
of xhe changes incident to . bi 
I have elſewhere taken notice that perſons got 
as yet accuſtomed to inſtituted ſigns, have the live- 
lieſt imagination: conſequently as the mode of 
ſpeaking by action or geſture is the immediate work 
of the imagination, it ought to have more energy 
and force. And indeed to thoſe who are uſed to it, 
a ſingle geſture is oftentimes equivalent to a whole 
ſentence. For the ſame reaſon the languages form- 
ed after this pattern, muſt needs be extremely ex- 
preflive 3 and the energy of the others muſt dimi- 
niſh, in proportion as they differ from this pattern, 
Now what we have already ſaid concerning proſody, 
ſhews that the Greek tongue, above all others, felt the 
influence of the mode of ſpeaking by action; and 
- what we ſhall preſently obſerve in regard to tranſ- 
. Poſitions, will prove that this was not the only 
effect of that influence. This language was there 
fore extremely well adapted for exerciſing the fan- 
cy. On the contrary ſuch is the ſimplicity of the 
conſtruction and proſody of the French tongue, that 
it hardly requites any thing more than memory. In 
ſpeaking of things, we are ſatisfied with recollecting 


% 
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their ſigns, but we ſeldom revive theit adds. Thus 
the fancy being ſeldom raiſed, becomes more difficult 
to enliven: and therefore the Greeks greatly ſurpaſſed 
us in ſprightlineſs of fancy. 

8 52. Prejudices in favour of inveterate cuſtoms 


have in all ages been an obſtacle to the p 8 
of arts; and muſic eſpecially has felt the bad effects 
of it. Timotheus was baniſhed from Sparta hy a 
decree of the Ephori, ſix hundred years before = 
birth of Chriſt, for having, in contempt 
ancient muſic, added three chords to the lyre ; 
is, for having endeavoured to render it more cs 
and extenſive. Such were the prejudices of thoſe 

days: we have ſome ourſelves of the like nature; 
and poſterity will have their prejudices alſo, without 
thinking perhaps that theſe too will appear ridicu- 
lous to ſucceeding ages. We look upon. Lulli as a 
plain -and natural muſician; and yer he paſſed for a 
fantaſtical compoſer in his life. time. He was ac- 
cuſed of ſpoiling the art of dancing with the airs 
which he compoſed for ballets, and which were ſaid 
to be fit only for buffoons. It is now a hun- 
© dred and twenty years, ſays the Abbe du Bos, 
« ſince the ſongs compoſed in France were ge- 
“ nerally ſpeaking, no more than a ſeries of long 
* notes... . and it is fourſcore years ſince all the 
of wallst-aire had only a ſlow movement, and their 
% muſic, if I may be permitted the expreſſion, 
moved with a grave ſolemn pace, even in its 
<<. greateſt gaiety.” Such was the muſic egretred 
by thoſe who cenſured Lulli. 
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8 53. "Muſic is an art of which every man thinks 
| himſelf a judge, conſequently the number of bad 
judges. muſt be very conſiderable. There is ber- 
tainly in this as in other arts, a point of perfection, 
| from which, we, muſt not wander, But how vague 
is this principle! who has determined this point as 
yer? and if it be not yet determined, who is to 
find it out? is it the unpractiſed ears, becauſe they 
are the greater number? if ſo, there was a time 
when Lulli's muſic was juſtly condemned. Is it the 
ears of thoſe who are ſkilled in muſic, though they 
are the ſmaller number ? if ſo, there is then a 
muſic not leſs excellent, for differing from that of 
Lulli. 

Muſic muſt naturally have been criticiſed in pro- 
portion as it improved, eſpecially if its progreſs was 
- conſiderable and fubitaneous : for then it differs 
moſt from the ſounds to which our ear is accuſ- 
tomed. But if we begin to be uſed to it, then 
it pleaſes, and it is prejudice any longs to oppoſe 
it. 

$ 54. There is no poſſibility of ever having an 
adequate notion of the inſtrumental muſic of the 
ancients; I ſhall therefore be ſatisfied with ſtarting 

few conjectures on the mulic of their ee 


In 45 likelihood this muſic deviated from their 
ordinary pronunciation in the ſame manner almoſt as 
our recitation deviates. from our common diſcourſe, 
and was equally varied according to the nature of 
the performances, In comedy it muſt have been as 
ſimple, as their proſody would permit. It was no 
more than the. ordinary pronunciation altered ſo far 

as 
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as was neceſſary to meaſure” fourids, and te conduct 
he: voice by certain intervals. 5 

In tragedy — of enter vive) 3 
0 extent; eſpecially in the monologues, to which 
they gave the name of cantica. ' Theſe are generally 
the moſt affecting ſcenes ; for it is natural, that the 
perſonage who checks himſelf in the other parts of 
the play, ſhould give vent to his paſſion, when he 
comes to be alone. Hence the Roman poets cauſed 
their monologues to be ſet to muſic by maſters of 
that art. Sometimes they even employed thoſe. 
muſicians to compoſe the recitation of the remainder 


of the play. It was not ſo among the Greeks ; 


their poets underſtood muſic, ſo that ny perform- 
ed this taſk themſelves, | 

In fine, the muſic of ads elvis was” mides 
heightened than that of the other ſcenes : here it 
was that the poet gave looſe to his fancy; and no 
doubt but the muſician followed his example. Theſe 
conjectures are confirmed by the different ſorts of in- 
ſtruments which accompanied the vocal performance 
of the actors; for the extent of their reach was cet- 
tainly ſuited to the nature of the words. 

We cannot form an idea of the ancient ct | 
by that of our opera's. Their muſic was very 
different, ſince they were not acquainted with com- 

poſition in parts; and their dancing was perhaps 
| ſtill more remote from any reſemblance to our 
ballets. Ir is eaſy to conceive, ſays the Abbe 
„ du Bos, that their dances were nothing more 
than geſtures or ſigns made by the characters of 
the chorus to expreſs their ſentiments, whether it 
be that they ſpoke, or by a dumb ſhew teſtified 
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how ds they were moved at the event in · 
* which they were to be concerned. This kind of 
declamation frequently obliged the choruſes to 
you on the ſtage, and as the evolutions which 
% number of perſons go through at the ſame 
580 i x 
; eden unleſs we ſuppoſe them to have been 
done by a giddy multitude, the ancients had pre- 
« - ſcribed certain rules to the movements of the 
chorus.“ Upon ſtages ſo capacious as thoſe of 
| . ancients, theſe evolutions might exhibit ſuch 
pictures, as were extremely proper for ele 
the paſſions with which the choruſes were actuated. 
$ 55. The art of determining the recitation by 
note and meaſure, and of accom panying it with in · 
ſtrumental muſic, was known at Rome even from the 
earlieſt times of the republic. Their recitation in 
the beginning was ſimple enough : but in pro- 
ceſs of time their communication with the Greeks 
Was the occaſion of its being altered. The Romans 
could not withſtand the harmony and expreſſion of 
the language of Greece. From ſo polite a nation 
they learnt a taſte for letters, arts, and ſciences: and 
the Latin tongue conformed to the character of the 
Greek, as much as its nature would permit 
Cicero informs us that the accents borrowed of 
foreigners, had made a ſenſible change in the Roman 
pronunciation. Doubtleſs they were the occaſion of 
the like alterations in the muſic of their dramatic 
performances; for one is 4 natural con ſequence of 
the other. And indeed Horace and this orator ob- 
ſerve, that the inſtruments uſed on the ſtage in their 
. hes a far greatet reach than thoſe of more 
ancient 
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ancient uſe; that in the accompanyment che actor 
was obliged to declaim in a greater number of 
tones; and that the muſic was become ſo petulant, 
as to leave no poſſibility of conforming to its mea- 
ſure, without the moſt violent agitations. I refer 
the reader to thoſe paſſages, as they are quoted by 
the Abbe du Bos, that he may judge whether they 
can poſſibly mean only a ſimple recitation'*. 

$ 56. Such is the idea we may form of a muſical 
3 and of the cauſes which firſt gave riſe 
to it, or made it vary. It remains now that we in- 
quire into the circumſtances which were the oc- 
caſion of ſo ſimple a declamation as ours, and of 
public ſpectacles ſo different um thoſe of the an- 
cients. 

The nature of the Sr. would not ſuffer 
ſuch cold and phlegmatic people as the northern 
nations, to preſerve the accents and quantity, which 
neceſſity had introduced into proſody at the ori- 
gin of languages. When thoſe barbarians ſpread 
themſelves over the Roman empire, and had con- 
quered all the weſtern world, the Latin tongue be- 
came confounded with their idioms, fo as to loſe. 
its character. From ſuch ſource do we derive the 
want of accents, which we eſteem the chief beauty 
of our pronunciation z but this original does not 
prejudice me in its favour. Under theſe rude. peo- 
ple letters declined : the theatres were deſtroyed : pan- 
tomimes ceaſed: the art of repreſenting the declama- 
tory ſpeaking by permanent ſigns, and of dividing 
it between two players; as likewiſe thoſe arts which 
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contributed to the decoration of public ſpectacles, 
ſuch as architecture, painting, ſculpture, and the 
ſeveral branches ſubordinate to muſic, were utterly 
| aboliſhed. At the reſurrection of letters, the genius 
of languages was ſo altered, and the manners of 
the people were become ſo different, that it was 
impoſſible to comprehend any thing that the an- 
cients had ſaid concerning their public ſpectacles. 

In order to have an adequate idea of the cauſe of 
this revolution, we need only to recollect what has 
been ſaid concerning the influence of proſody. The 
proſody of the Greeks and Romans had fixed prin- 
ciples, which were ſo well known, that even the 
common people themſelves without having ſtudied 
its rules, were ſhocked at the leaſt default of pro- 
nunciation. This enabled them to make their de- 
clamatory ſpeaking an art, ſo as to determine it by 
note and meaſure; an art which from that time be- 
came a branch of polite education. 

This improvement of their modulated elocution, 
produced the art of dividing the muſic and the 
action between two comedians; it alſo gave riſe to 
pantomimes; and extending its influence even to 
the form and dimenſions of the theatres, it occa- 
ſioned, as we have already obſerved, their being 
made large enough to contain a conſiderable part 
of the people. 

Such was the ſource of that paſſion which the 
ancients had for public ſpectacles, and for the 
ſeveral arts ſubſervient to theatrical decorations, 
ſuch as muſic, architecture, painting, and ſculpture. 
Among ſuch a people, ors could not be loſt ; rt 
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cauſe each citizen had continual e of 
exerciſing his fan p. 
As the French — ade has —— any fach thing 
as proſody, it follows that our declamatory ſpeaking | 
could have no ſettled rules; that it was impoſſible 
for us to repreſent it by permanent figns z that wWe 
could never learn the art of dividing it between twWo 
actors; that we are not greatly affected with panto- 

mimes; and that our public ſpectacles are confined 
to buildings where only an inconſiderable part of 
the. people can aſſemble. From thence proceeds, 
what indeed is more to be lamented, the little taſte 
we have for muſic, architecture, painting, and ſculp- 
ture. We think that we alone reſemble the aneients 
in general, but that in this particular we muſt yield 
to the Italians. It is plain therefore that if our 
theatrical entertainments are ſo greatly different 
from thoſe of the Greeks and Romans, it is a 


natural effect of the changes which have happened 
in our proſody. 


8 


CHAP, VI. 


ee between the muſical and the plain decla- 
| mation. 


$ 57-(J UR plain declamation now and then 

' mits of as diftin& intervals as melody. 
If theſe intervals were altered no further than is 
neceſſary to meaſure the ſounds, they would not 
appear leſs natural, and they might be determined 
by notes. It is even my opinion, that a comedian, 
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ed notes. But the ſcheme of repreſe 


who has eee, err 
the harmonic ſounds, whenever they: do nat deviate 
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too much from our uſual pronunciation. It is 
doubtleſs for this fort of ſounds that Moliere invent - 
the 
other parts of the recitation by permanent marks, is 
impoſſible; for the inflexions-of the voice become | 
then-fd feeble,” that to meaſure the tones, the inter- 
"rals- muſt be altered to ſuch a degree; as wouleren- 
der the recitation a er unnatural. _ 
«$58: Though our plain geclamation * not, 
He che modulated elocution of ehe ancients, admit 
of a ſueceſſion of meaſurable ſounds, yet it expreſſes 
the paſſions with energy ſufficient: to move thoſe 
who ate uſedto-it, - and whoſe language has very 
little life or variety in its proſody. The reaſon of 


ins producing this effect is, becauſe the ſounds retain 
al moſt the ſame proporti 


ions as in muſic. I ſay al- 
moſt, for as they cannot be meaſured, it is impoſ- 
fible for their relations to be ſo exact. 

Our declamatory ſpeaking is therefore naturally 
leſs expreſſive than muſic. For I want to know 
what ſound is beſt adapted; to.expreſs any particular 
paſſion ? In the firſt place, it muſt ſurely be that 
which imitates the natural ſign of this paſſion z and 
this is common both to declamation and muſic. 
Next it is the harmony of thoſe firſt ſounds, as being 
more. cloſely connected with them. In fine, it 
is every ſound. that may ariſe from this harmony, 
varied and combined in the movement which cha · 
racteriſes * for every paſſion determines 
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the tone and movement of that muſic which is moſt 
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per for expreſſing it. , Now: theſe two laſt-fpecies 


of ſounds are ſeldom to be met with in our deela- 
matory ſpeaking :; Mr EI w the paſ- 
ſions like muſic. Fiat et pe c 
$ 59. And yet this, defect of our- recitation 1 
compenſated by the advantage it has of | 
mote natural to us. It gives an air of truth to its 
expreſſion, from hence it follows, that though it 
makes a much weaker impreſſiom on the ſenſes tham 
muſic, yet it acta with greater ſorce on the ĩmagiaa- 
tion. Hence ve are oftentimes more affected with a 
fine ſpeech at a play, than with a fine recitative- 
But when the muſic does not deſtroy the deception, 
it makes a much deeper impreſſion in its turn 
$: 60. Though our recitation cannot be determin- 
ed by permanent ſigns, yet: think- there might be 
ſome method of fixing it. For this end-it would be 
ſuffeient that a muſician had but taſte enough to ob- 
ſerve very near the ſame proportions in his melody, as 
the voice obſerves in the recitation. Thoſe who had 
made themſelves maſters of: this melody, 'might; 
with a good ear, trace the very recitation from which 
it was compoſed. Would it not be an eaſy matter 
for a perſon, who was thoroughly maſter of Eulti's 
recitatives, to declaim in Quinault's theatrical pie- 
ces, as Lulli himſelf would have declaimed ? In or- 
der however to render the thing ſtill more eaſy, it 
were to be-wiſhed. that the melody was extremely 
ſimple, and that the inflexions of the voice were diſ- 
no farther than was neceffary to mea- 
ſure them. Lully's recitatives would be much 
better underſtood, if they had lefs melody. We 
have 
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have. therefore reaſon. to believe that this would be 
a great aſſiſtance to: thoſe who had ſome POR 
to declamatory ſpeaking. 

8 61. The proſody of different languages Hors nat: | 
deviate equally from muſic. In ſome it affetsagreat-- 
er, in ſome a leſſer variety of accents, becauſe from the 
variety of conſtitutions in people of different climates, 
it is'impoſſible they ſhould have the ſame ſenſibility. 
For this reaſon, according to the genius of languages, 
different kinds of declamation and muſic are requi- 
ſite. We ſay, for inſtance, that the tone in which 
an Engliſhman expreſſes anger, in Italy would be 
only a mark of ſurprize. 

The capaciouſneſs of the Greek and. Rea the- 
atres, the expence of their decorations, the maſæs 
which impreſſed the phyſiognomy of each character, 
their modulated elocution, which was infinitely 
more expreſſive than our plain recitation, all this 
ſeems to prove the ſuperiority of the theatrical enter- 
tainments of the ancients. To make amends we 
have the graces, and the expreſſion of the countenance, 
with ſome fineneſſes in acting, which in any other 
recitation would be loſt to the audience. 


— —— — 
. * p 


CHAP. vi. 
Which is the moſt pes proſods. 


F 62. I Do not doubt but every man will be inclin- 
able to determine in favour of the proſody 
of his own language: but in order mn 
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this prejudice, let us cackavage: 0 enen 
idea of the queſtion. 10 1511 

The moſt perfect proſody ee bd abet 
— — —e— 
Now there are three things concurring to harmony; 
the quality of the ſounds, the intervals by which 
they ſucceed each other, and the movement. A lan- 
guage muſt therefore have ſounds” of different ſoft« 
neſs; even ſome that are rough, in a word, ſome of 
all kinds; ſecondly, it muſt have accents to deter- 
mine the voice to riſe and to fall; thirdly, by ine- 
quality of ſyllables it muſt be capable of expreſſing 
all ſorts of movements. | 

To produce harmony, the eadenes ought hot to 
be placed indifferently. Sometimes the harmony 
ougkt᷑ to be ſuſpended, and at other times it ought 
to terminate with a ſenſible pauſe. Conſequently in 
a language, whoſe proſody is perfect, the ſucceſſion 
of ſounds ſhould” be ſubordinate to the fall of each 
period, ſo that the cadences ſhall be more or leſs 
abrupt, and the ear ſhall not find a final pauſe, nll 
the mind be intirely ſatisfied. 

8 63. If we conſider the ſurprize with which Ci- 
cero ſpeaks of the effects of oratorical numbers, it 
is ſuffieient to convince us that the proſody of the 
Romans made much nearer approaches than oury 
to this point of perfection. He repreſents the 
people in raptures at harmonious periods; and to 
ſhew that this was intirely owing to the numbers, 
he changes the order of words in a period that 
had met with great applauſe, and aſſures us that 
they immediately perceived it had loſt its harmony. 
The laſt conſtruction no longer preſerved by a pro- 
Q per 
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per mixture of 8 mort Glables, and ac- 
for pleaſing the ear . 
The French — is fa and: ſmooth, hut there 
is farther wanting to conſttute harmorty. 
1 do not find that in tho different turns or forms 
of expreſſion, our French oratots have ever hit upon 
any thing fimilar to thoſe cadenees, with which the 
r affected. | 

$ 64. Another reaſon hae aoafomania e 
ty of the Latin profody, is the reliſh the Romans had 
for harmony, and the delicate ear for which even the 
common people were remarkable. The comedians 
could not commit the leaſt default in regard to quan- 
ety, but immediately the whole audience pers 
their diſapprobation. 

Facts like theſe we cannot read withour forprize, 
becauſe we obſerve nothing of the ſame kind in our 
own nation. The reaſon is, the pronunciation of 
people of taſte is ſo ſimple, that thoſe who are guil- 
ty of a ſmall: miſtake can be corrected by very few, 
there being but very few to whom it is familiar. 
Among the Romans it was 16 ſtrongly marked, 
and the quantity of ſyllables was ſo determined, that 
even vulgar ears thoroughly underſtood it; fo that 
whatever diſeompoſed the harmony could not avoid 
angry to them. . 

$ 65. ſhall conn tear cid . 
ing, that as the Romans wete more ſenſible of har- 
mony than our nation, ſo the Greeks had a 
ſenſibility than the Romans, and the Aſiaties ſtill a 
greater than the Greeks: for the more aneient the lan- 
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upon 


. froh the former. 
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u thuſic. Ant ititecd we ve Tedfon t thitike 
halt the Steck language was frlore hätmomious than 
Frog ler dat latter bbrt0\d its zccentg 
"With regard to the Afiatics they 
dere fond of Harmony to fuch 4 degres, thär the 
mar lobked upon it as exceſs of affectätiöof. 
is We Karn of Cicerb, wälen, after blaming th 
Who, to reader the fentence tote fonorotis, ſpoil It 
by forted rratifpolitions, he reprefiiits' the Afiatic 
cratörs as gredter (faves to numbets than the reſt, 
Perhaps he would think, were ke now living, tha 
the nature of out language takes us fall into the 
6ppoſite extreths : bur if in this we loſe ſome ad- 
* we ſhall preſently ſee” that we are made 
amends in other feſpects. 
"What has been faid at the end of the fixth chap- 
ter of this ſeffion, is 4 fenftble proof of the pen 


wad of the ancient proſody. 


HAF. vl. i 
Of the origin of pottry. 


$ 66. e of the primitive languages 
— — ere ; fo the ſtyle 

to imitate the ſenſible 

rang ap ern + feng nye 
ſorts of figures and metaphors, and was become ex- 
tremely pictureſque. For example, in the mode of 
dy 4ction, to give an idea of a perſon that had 
en frightened, — tab. 
r Q 3 mic 
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to communicate this idea by articulate; ſounds,. the 


| by repeating ſimilar ideas. 


mic dhe. cries and natural ſigns of fear. Therefore 


FY 
made uſe of the different expreſlions by which it Was. 


particularly deſcribed. A ſingle word, e depicts 


nothing, would not have been ſufficiently expreſſive 
to have immediately ſucceeded the mode of, ſpeakin 0 


by action: this was a language ſo well proportion 


to rude capacities, that it could not be ſupplied by 
articulate ſounds, without accumulating expreſſions 
one upon the other. The ſterility of languages did 
not even permit them to expreſs themſelves other- | 
wiſe : as theſe, ſeldom afforded. a $ ores term, they 
had no other way, of explaining their meanings, than 
N is the origin of 
pleonaſm; a default for which the ancient lan 
are particularly remarkable. And indeed examples 
hereof occur, very frequently i in the Hebrew. It 2 


a a long time before they learnt to connect a fi 


word with ideas, which they had been uſed to ex- 
preſs by very complex movements ; neither did they 
avoid diffuſe expreſſions, till languages becoming 
more copious, they were furniſhed. with proper and 
familiar terms for every idea. Preciſion was much 
ſooner received among the northern nations. In 
conſequence of their cold and flegmatic conſtitutions, 


they were readicr to part with any thing that reſem- 


bled the mode of ſpeaking by action. Every. where 
elſe the influence of this manner of communicating 
their thoughts ſubſiſted a long time. Even now, in 
the ſouthern parts of Aſia, pleonaſms are conſidered 
as an elegance of ſpeech. . _ 
$.67. The ſtyle of all languages was originally 


poetical, ce it * wich depicting the maſt 


ſenſible 
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ſenſible images of our ideas; and beſiꝗi t ſtrictiy 
conformed to meaſure. But in pro n as lan- 
guages betame more copious, the mode of ſpeaking 
by action was aboliſhedby degrees, the voice admit- 
tech of leſs variety of tone; the reliſh for figures and 
metaphors, for the reafons T ſhall hereafter mention, 
ſenſibly diminiſhed; and their ſtyle began to re- 
ſemble our proſe. Authors nevertheleſs adhered to! 
the ancient language, 4s more Hvely and better 
adapted. for making an impreſſion on the memory 
the only way at that time of tranſmitting their works 
0 "poſterity; This language feceived differetir 


ed wag 5 esp sd ben wal 80 — 
is manleind 20 no permanent ſigns to fix their 
conceptions, they were induced, to be of that 
opinion, becauſe verſe is eafier learnt and better: re- 
tained” Yet the practice ſtil continued through pre- 
be, after this texfon had ceaſed. At"lengrh a 
Philotepher, diſdaining to be fetterec by the rules 
of poetry, was the” ned, WISE wende write 1 
proſe . 10 6 P 1 7 
8 68. Rhime ad not, in che Kae "RENE 
as - meaſure, figures, and metaphors; derive its* 
origin from the firſt inſtitution” of languages. 
The cold and phlegmatic people of the north 
could not conform to a proſody of fuch ſti mea- 
re when the neceffity which gave riſe to it no- 
0 Pherecydes, of the Wand = Ne bs * firſt we o 

of who wrote in proſe. 
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longer fabſiſted. To ſupply this Ska, they wan | 
obliged to invent rhime.. | 

-$ 69-Tt'is not at all difficuls.to canjefipre-þy what 
progreſs poetry became. an art: When mankind had 
obſerved the uniform and regular cadences agcigen- 
rally introduced into language, together with the 
diflerept moyements owing to the incquality of ſyl- 
leblgs, and the agreeable impreſſion ariſing from 
particular inflexigns gf the voice; they formed pat- 
terns to themſelves of numbers and harmony, from 
which chey gradually derived all their rules of verſi- 
ffeation. Muſic and Fe a therefore qual | 


c 


6 70. Theſe 
that of geſture, their elder ſiſter, and known by the 
name of Dance. From whence there is reaſon 10 
conjecture, chat ſome kind of dance, and ſome kind 
of muſſe and poetry, might haye been gbſeryed os. 
all times, and in all nations. The Romans inform 
us that the Gauls and Germans had their myꝑſicians 
and poets: and the ſame thing has been remarked 
in our times, in regard to the Negroes, the Canibals, 
and the Iroquois. Thus it is that even among Bar- 
harigus we find the ſeeds of thoſe arts which are ma - 
tured to perfection in civilized countries, and which 
having been fince employed as inſtruments of 
er luxury, appear ſo remote from their ſource, 

ve find a difficulty to trace it. 
114 71. The intimate connexion which theſe arts 
have with their original, is the reaſon of their being 
confounded by the ancients under a general name. 
With them the word muſic eomprehends not only 
on art meant thereby in our language, but more» 
over 
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over chat of. geſture,” dancing, poetry, and decla . 
matory ſpeaking. To theſe united we muſt attri- 
bute maſt of the „ | 
ceaſe to be:ſo-ſurprizing ®.. 

8 72. We tee plainly: what were. the aa def 
the earlieſt poems. At the firſt inſtitution of ſocit 
ties, mankind could not as yet employ themſelves 
in matters of amuſement; ſo that the wants which 
obliged them to unite, at the ſame time conſined 
their views to whatever might be uſeful or neceſſary 
to them. Therefore poetry and muſie were culti · 
vated merely with a deſign to promote the knowledge 
of religion and laws, or to preſerve the memory of 
great men, and of the ſervices which they had done 
to ſocjety. Nothing could be mare proper for this 
purpaſe: and indeed: it was the only method they 
couid take; for as yet they were ſtrangers to writ+ 
ing. From the ſeveral. monuments of antiquity it 
applied to the inſtruction of the people. . The Gaul 
and Germans made uſe of them for preſerving their 
religion and laws; while among the Egyptians and 
the "— they in ſome meaſure conſtituted part of 

their religion. This is the reaſon why the ancients 
inſiſted that the principal point of education ſhould 
be the ſtudy of muſic: here I take this term in the 
full extent they gave it. The Romans looked up- 
on muſic as neceſſary to perſons of every age, be- 
cauſe it taught what was neceſſary for children to 


9 It is ſad, for inte ther, Terpander's and pana 
a ſedition: this however was not an infrumental performance, 
but verſes which this poet recited. 
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learn, oath eee Adds eres 
topractiſe. With reg ard to the Greeks, it was ſo 
great a diſgrace to be ignorant of this art, chat with 
them a muſician and a ſcholar were ſynbnymous 
terms; and ah i perſon was called a man who 
did nat underſtand muſic . They could not be- 
lieve that this art was a human invention, but ima- 
gined thoſe / inſtruments which moſt ſurprized them, 
to have been of celeſtial origin. Surpaſſing us in 
ſprightlineſs of fancy, they were more ſenſible of 
harmony: beſides, the veneration they had for their 
laws, their religion, and the great men whoſe: praiſes 
they ſang, was extended to muſic, by which the 
tradition of theſe things was preſerved. in 189 
4 53. As the proſody and ſtyle of languages be⸗ 
came more ſimple, proſe began to differ more and 
more from verſe. On the: other hand the human 
mind improving, poetry "decked itſelf with : freſher 
images; by which means it deviated more from the 
language in common uſe, — II 
for the inſtruction of the vulgar. - 
. Further, la vs and public eakfaRtions, togetherwich 
every thing that deſerved: the attention of mankind; 
= were multiplied to ſuch a degree, that the memory 
Wil grew too weak for ſo heavy a burden; and human 
| ſocieties increaſed in ſuch a manner, that the promul- 
gation of the laws could not, without difficulty, 
reach the ears of every individual. In ordet there 
fore to inſtruct the people, they were obliged to have 
recourſe to ſome new method. Then it was that 
writing was invented: what —— it made I ſhall 
preſently relate f. 


a. + Chapter 13th of this ſedtion. 
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Soon 
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soon after this invention, the ſubjects of poetry 
and muſic began to change: theſe arts were then di- 
vided between utility and pleaſure; but at length 
they were almoſt intirely confined to things of mere 
amuſement,” The leſs neceſſary they were become; 
the mote they ſeeked for opportunities of pleaſing; 

1 of chem made 4 very conſiderable you 
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greſs;” 
” Muſic and poetry, Hm: infoparable; bein: | 
as ſoon as they were brought to perfection, to be di- 


vided into two different arts. Loud complaints 
were made againſt thoſe who firſt ventured to ſepa- 
rate them. The effects they were capable of pro- 
ducing without any mutual aid, were not as yet feltz 
their future fate nobody had foreſeen ; and beſides; 
this innovation was too ' contrary. to the practice re- 
ceived; They appealed, as we ſhould have done: 
to antiquity, which had never employed them 
ſeparately; and they concluded, that airs without 
words, or verſes without muſic, were a thing too 
whimſical and abſurd to meet with approbation. 
But when the contrary had been demonſtrated by 
experience, philoſophers began to be afraid left theſe 
arts ſhould enervate the minds of the 
They oppoſed their progreſs, and likewiſe enden | 
tiquity, "which had never rendered them ſubſetvient 
to mere pleaſure and amuſement. It was not there- 
fore without great difficulty that muſie and poetry 
changed e r 9 8 Nr 
arts. 

$ 74. One would be tempted to beliave; * tle 
prejudice in favour of antiquity began with the ſe- 
cond race of mankind, - The greater our * 
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* Au dend of guides; and the more 
we. are incliaed to believe that our anceſtors were al- 
ways in the right, and that all we have to do is to 
imitste them. The experience of repeated ages 
gught ſurely to have cured us of this prejudice, - 
Time and circumſtances are able to — 
reaſon cannot: but oftentimes the conſequence 
at we fall into prejudices of a contrary nature, 


is, t 


This is obſervable in regard to the ſubject of pdetry 


and muſic. As our proſody was become ſo extreme: 
ly ſimple, theſe two arts have bens ſeparated in ſuch 
a manner, that the ſcheme gf uniting them agein 
upon the' ſtage appeared ridiculous to every body, 
and does ſo — » 
rm laud the eq, tin. 93 

8 75 · The ſubject of the wen ancient — 


plainly Chews us their character- It is probable. that 


they ſang of religion, laws, 5 anly to en- 
cite ſentiments of love, admiration, and emulation, 


in the minds of the people. They were pſalms, can- 


tigles, odes, and ſongs. With regard to epic and 
dramatic poems, theſe are of a much later date, 
We are indebted to the Greeks for the invention; 
and their hiſtary has been writ hy ſo many n 
— know it. 

$ 76. We may judge of the Oye of the exrlic 
pnems by the genius of the primitive languages. 
5 . — farſt place, the cuſtom of leaving outwards 


which are to be ſupplied, is very frequent. Of this 
the Hebrew is a ſtrong proof; in a 
this : 


The cuſtom which neceſlity had mended of 
W 


culate 
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culace ſounds, || continued ſtill à long time, even 
when chat neceſiity ceaſed, eſpecially among people 
of ſuch a fprightly fancy as the eaſtern nations, 
Hence it is chat when a new word was invented, 
they iundenfiood each ather equally well, whether 
they poke! ic or nat. | For this reaſon they were in- 
clined to pmit at, in order to expreſs themſelves with 
meaſure of a verſe. - Fhis liberty was ſo much the 
more excuſeable, az their poems having been defign- 
ed 40 be ſung, and before the art of writing was 
invented, the tone and geſture fuppliod the word 
omitted. But when in ſucęeſſon of time a parti- 
cular name was become the moſt natural ſign of an 
idea, it was no longer caſy to ſupply it. Hence it is 


that, tracing the ſeveral languages thoſe of 
more madern date, TEC = 
ty, we ſhall find that the cuſtom of leaving Ant words 


which are to be afterwards ſupplied, has gradually 
diminiſhed. The French tongue in particular is ſo 
query 20/6 ehav enprogd acggns it call cur ag 
derſtanding in queſtion. | 
5 77. Secondly, the maſt ancicar pacts could ave 
no of accuracy and preciſion. Hence it 
is that in order to fill up the meaſure of their verſe, 
they ' frequently inſerted uſeleſs words, or repeated 
the fame thing ſeveral ways: a new reaſon of the 
frequent pleonaſms in the ancient languages. 
8 78. In fine, their poetry was extremely fgura- 
tive and metaphorical : for we are informed that in 
the oriental languages, even their proſe admits of 
ſuch figures as in Latin poetry are ſeldom allowed. 
It is therefore among the oriental poets that enthuſi- 
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aſm produced the moſt irregular flights: it is in their 
vompoſitions that the paſſions were painted in ſuch 
colours as would appear to us unnatural. And yet 1 
1 that we have any right to find fault with 
them: they had not the ſame degiee of feeling as 
we, and therefore were not obliged to uſe our man- 
ner / of expreſſing. To judge impartially of their 
performances, we ſhould conſider the temper of thoſe 
nations for whom they wrote. A great deal is ſaid 
of the beauty of nature; every polite nation prides 
itſelf in copying it ʒ but ever man thinks he per- 
ceives tlie copy in his on degree of ſenſibility. Let 
us not therefore be ſurprized if this / native beauty is 
fo difficult to be found; too often it changes face; 
or at leaſt it diſguiſes ſelf in; the dreſs peculiar 
to each country; :1nam'-cnot-ieven certain 'whes 
ther the manner in which I now-expreſs. myſelf in 
regard to this beauty, does not eee che 
air which 1 it has lately. aſſumed in. France. 81 1 
9 79. The diſſimilarity that aroſe between ingly 
ayle and common language, opened à middle way 
from which eloquence derived its origin, and from 
which it ſometimes deviated to draw near to the ſtyle 
of poetry, and ſometimes to reſemble common con- 
verſation. From the latter it differs only as it rejects 
all ſorts of expreſſions that have not a ſufficient digs 
nity, and from the former only becauſe it is not 
ſubject to the ſame meaſure, and according to the 
different character of languages, it is not allowed 
ſome particular figures and phraſes which are admit. 
ted in poetry. In other reſpects theſe two arts are 
ſometimes confounded in ſuch a manner, that it is 
no ts poſlible to diſtinguiſh them. 
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— E gi in what 1 bad 
to ſay concerning the art of geſture, of dancing, 
proſody, declamation, muſic, and poetry: chez 
ſeveral articles have an intimate connexion with each 
other, and with the mode of ſpeaking by action, 
from which they are deriyed. I ſhall now inquire 
into the progreſs by which the langy age of articulate 
ſounds was perfected, till at length ir 59. — of all 
others the moſt convenient. 

$. 80. In order to comprehend i in what manner 
mankind agreed among themſelves, about the firſt 
ſignification of words, it is ſufficient to obſerye, that 
they pronounced them under ſuch. particular circum- 
ſtances, that every one was obliged to refer them to 
the ſame perceptions. Thus they aſcertained the mean- 
ing with more preciſion, according as from the more 
frequent repetition of circumſtances, the mind way 
more accuſtomed to connect the ſame ideas with the 
ame ſigns. The mode of ſpeaking by action re- 
moved the ambiguities which muſt have We 
occurred in the beginning. 

$ 81. The objects deſigned. for relieving our 
wants may ſometimes eſcape our attention, but it is 
very difficult for us. not to obſerye thoſe which are 
apt to-produce ſenſations of fear and pain. Thus as 
mankind muſt have been under a neceſſity ſooner or 
later of naming things, in proportion as theſe excited 
their attention; it is very probable, for example, 

"that 
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that they gave names to the wild beaſts with which 
- they were at wary befole they had any particular 
names for fruits upon which they lived. With re- 
gard to other objects, they invented words to diſtin- 
iſh_them, according as they found them 1 
Fit uo the ref of heir wins, te 0 
1 wiehout hf 
- $82. Language was 4 long time but 
any otfier EY hen the names whith Rad 
to dhjetts, ſach 4s theſe, #4, — 
watt, fre, and 23 which they hath thbre fre. 
nie ora. to menten. The comples ideas of 
being the fitſt known, fince they are im- 
Jerived from the fenſet, they frust have 
been the firſt that Ra namez. In projporiibl as 
thankind grew c: ble of anafyzing then, by re- 
flecting on the eptions whick they in- 
elude, ſigns were invented for tote fimple ideas. 
When they had , for example, the idea 
of a tree, they invented thoſe of 4 trunk, 4 Bong b, a 
leaf, verdure, &c. They came afterwards, though 
by degrees, to diſtinguiſ the different fenſible qua- 
Hries of objects; they took notice of the circurm- 
ſtances to which they might happen to be 1 
and invented words to expreſs all theſe 
ſuch is the origin of adjectives and adverbs. Bir it 
was found very difficult to' give nathes to the 4 
tions of the mind, becauſe we are naturally if qua 
lified for ſelf-reflexion. They were therefore 4 iis 
while without any other way of communicating 
theſe ideas, I ſee, 1 Bear, I am willing, 1 lobe, and 
the like, than that of pronouncing the name of the 


things i in a particular tone of voice, and of — 
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as neat as poſſible by ſome action their preſent firs * 
ation. Thus it is that children who learn theſ 
words, only when they already know how to flairie 
the objects to which they bear the greateſt relation 
make known what paſſes within their mind 
_ $83: In forming a habit of communientintz t 
one another this ſort of ideas by actions, mankint 
accuſtomed themſelves to determine them ; and from 
that time they began to find a greater eaſe; in con- 
nefting them witch other ſigns. The names they 
called verbs. Herce the firſt verbs were comrived 
only to expreſs the difpoſitror of mind, when we 
either act or ſuffer. They had this in common winkt 
the achecti ves, that they figaificd the ſituation of 4 
being; and this in particular that they ſignified it 
inaſmuch as it confiſts in whit we call ation and 
paſſion. To feel, io move; were verbs; great, ſanth, 
were adjectives: as to the adverbs) they ferved to 
make known the ſubſtantives which were not en- 
preſſed by the adjectives. | 
$ 84. Before they were acquainted witts the uſs of 
verbs, the name of the object which they intended 
to ſpeak. of, was pronounced at the very inſtant, 
when by ſome action they fignified the ſtare of their 
minds: and this indeed was the ſureſt way of malt- 
ing themſelves underſtood. But when they began 
to ſupply the place of the action by means of arti- 
culate ſounds, the name of the thing naturally pre- 
ſented itſelf the firſt, as the moſt familiar ſign. 
This manner of utterance was the moft convenient, 
as well for the ſpeaker, as for the hearer: for the 
n becauſe it made him begin with the idea 


which 
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which was moſt eaſy to manic the latter, 
becauſe by fixing his attention to the ſubject with: 
which they propoſed. to entertain him, it prepared 
him for more eaſily comprehending a term leſs fami- 
liar to his ear, whoſe ſignification he could not ſo 
readily underſtand. Thus the moſt natural order of 
ideas required, that the government ſhould precede 
the verb: they ſaid, for example, fruit to want. 

This may be ſtill further confirmed by a very 
fmple reflexion: which is, that the language of 
action having of itſelf been able to ſerve as a pattern 
to that of articulate ſounds, the latter muſt in the 
beginning have preſerved the ideas in the very ſame 
order which the uſe of the former. had rendered the 
moſt natural. Now it was impoſſible for the lan- 
guage of action to diſcloſe the ſituation of one's 
mind, but by ſhewing the object to which it re · 
lated. The movements expreſſive of want, were 
not underſtood, any further than as by ſome geſ- 
ture the perſon had ſignified what was proper for 
eaſing ir. If they preceded, they were all loſt, 
and he was obliged to repeat them; for thoſe to 
whom he wanted to communicate his thought, were 
as yet not ſufficiently practiſed, to think of recol- 
lecting them in order to interpret their meaning. 
But by means of the attention given to the ob- 
ject pointed at, the action was eaſily underſtood. 
I am apt to think that even now this would be 
the moſt natural manner of making uſe of this 
language. 

The verb coming after its government, the noun 
that governed it, that is, the nominative, could not 
be placed between both; for this would have ren- 
0 


2 
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dered the relation dubious. Neither could it begin 
the ſentence, becauſe its relation tu its government 
would have been leſs obvious. Its place therefore 
was after the verb. Thus the words were con- 
ſtrued in the very ſame order in which they were 
governed; the only way to render them eafy to be 
underſtood. They | ſaid, fruit want Peter, inſtead 
of Peter wants fruit, and the former conſtruction 
was not leſs natural than the other is at preſent. 
This is proved from the Latin tongue, in whieh both 
are equally received: and indeed the Latin ſets to 
preſerve à fort of medium between the ancient and 
modern languages, © as een Igor 
of both. 9510 

$85. Verbs otiginally expteſied e ner 
things, only in an indeterminate manner. Such are 
the infinitives, to go, to ad. The action accompany- 
ing them ſupplied the reſt; that is, the tenſes, 
moods, numbers, and perſons. In ſaying tree to ſee, 
they ſignified by ſome geſture, whether they ſpoke 
of themſelves or of a third perſon, of one or of 
many, of the paſt, preſent, or future, in fine, whether | 
in a poſitive or in a conditional ſenſe. - 5 2 

9 86. The cuſtom of connecting theſe ideas wich 
the like ſigns having facilitated the means of affixing 
them to ſounds; words were therefore invented, 
whoſe place in a ſentence was to be after the verbs, 
for the ſame reaſon as theſe had been placed after 
the nouns. Hence they ranged their ideas in'this 
order, fruit to eat to come me, inſtead of I will eat 
ſome fruit. 

$ 87, The ſounds which determined the ſignifi- 
cation of the verb, being always added to it, they 

| R ſoon 


of 


they continued to do it 
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oon came to make but ee e mn ly; which 


word was differently terminated according to its 


different acceptations. Then the verb was conſider- 
ed as à noun, which, though ori- 
ginal, became, by the - variation of its tenſes and 
moods, proper for expreſſing, in a determinate man- 
her, the active and paſſive ſtate of evety thing. Thus 
it is that mankind- 3 came to invent alkyl 
8. Den l torr” 2 
8 88. When words wee" . the moſt na- 
tural ſigus of our ideas, the neceſfity of arranging 
them in an order fo contrary to that which at pre: 
ſent- prevails, : was no _ the ſame. And yet 
auſe the character of 
languages, having been framed from this neceſſity, 
did not permit any change to be made in this cuſ- 
tom; neither did they begin to draw near to our 
manner of conceiving, till after a long ſucceſſion of 
idioms. Theſe changes were very ſlow, becauſe the 
laſt languages always retained fomething of the na- 


ture of thoſe which had preceded them. Thus in 


Latin we plainly ſee ſome remains of the cha- 
racter of the moſt ancient languages; and from 
thence they have been received into the French 
conjugations. When we ſay, je fait, je faiſots, je 
nc, je ftray*, &c. we diſtinguiſh the tenſe, mood, 
and number, only by varying the terminations of 
the verb; becauſe in this reſpect the French conju- 
gatfons were made in imitation of thoſe of the 
Latin tongue. - But when we e 


14, 1 tid, 1 ſhall do, e. E , | 
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J duuis fait , &. we follow chat onder which is 
become moſt natural to us: for fait +, is properly 
the verb, ſince it is the name which ſignifies the ſtate 
of action; and avoir t, anſwers only to the ſaund, 
which at the origin of languages came after the 
verb, to point out its tenſe, meod, and number. 

$ 89. The fame remark may be made on the term 
Pts which renders the participle joined to it, ſome- 
times equivalent to a verb, paſſive, and at other times 
to the compound preterit of a verb active or neuter. 
In theſe phraſes $ je ſuis aimꝭ, je mitois fait fort, je ſerois 
parti ; aims expreſſes the paſſive ſtate, fait and parti 
the active: but ſuis, tors, and ſerois, denote only 
the tenſe, mood, and number. This fort of words 
were very ſeldom uſed in the Latin conjugations, 
where they were conſtrued as in the primitive lan- 
gunges, that is, after the verb. 
$90: Anh this: ate cernis in French which we pot 
beforethe-verb, in order to point out the tenſes, moad, 
and number, by placing them after the verb we 
might frame to ourſelves a model of the conjuga- 
tions in the primitive languages. This would give 
us, for inſtance, inſtead of je ſais aime, j toi aimt 
&c. aimeſuis, aimetois, &c. | 

$ 91. Mankind did not multiply words without 
neceflity, eſpetially in the beginning: for they were 
at no ſmall trouble to invent and to retain them, 
The ſame noun which was the ſign of a tenſe or of 
a mood, was herefore placed after each verb; from 


* T have done, I had done, I had done. + Done. 1 70 
have. + To be. 51 am beloved; I had made myſelf 
ſtrong z I ſhould have gone, || I am beloved, I was beloved. 
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whence it follows, thar eas n 
firſt only one conjugation. That their number in- 
Creaſed, ' was owing to the mixture of ſeveral lan- 
, -guages, or to this, that as the words fignifying the 
tenſes, moods, &c, were pronounced with more or 
leſs'eaſe according ere | 
"Oh, happened ſometimes to be altered. 

8 92. The different qualities of che ming vote 
no more than the effect of the-diffetent ftates of 
action and paſſion through which it paſſes, or of the 
habits which it contracts, when it acts or ſuffers 
at ſeveral times. To know theſe qualities, it. is 
therefore neceſſary to have ſome idea of the diffe- 
rent manners in which this ſubſtance acts and ſuf- 
fers: conſequently the adjectives which expreſs 
them, could not be currently received till after the 
verbs were known. The verbs ſpeak, and to per- 
Juade, muſt needs have been in uſe, before that of 
eloquent : this e is ens to explain my 
mung. Lp 259M Daun 

- $ 93. Speaking of "eg names ie to the qua- 
lities of things, I have as yet made mention only 
of adjectives; becauſe abſtract ſubſtantives were not 
known till a long while after. When mankind 
began to obſerve the different qualities of . things, 
they did not ſee them all ſeparate, but as ſomething 
which inhered in a ſubject. Conſequently the names 
they gave them, muſt have imported ſome idea of 
this ſubject: ſuch as the words great, vigilant, &c. 
In proceſs of time they examined the ideas they had 
framed, and were obliged to decompound in 
order more conveniently to explain their ndw con- 
ceÞtions * "hen it was that the qualities were diſtin- | 

- mn 


8 
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{from their ſubject, and that the abſtract 
ſubſtantives of greatneſs, vigilante; &c. were framed. 
If we could trace all the primitive nouns, we ſhould 
find that there is not one abſtract ſubſtantive: but is 
derived from ſome adjective, . or from ſome verb. 
8 94. Before the uſe of verbs they had 3 ä 
as we have already ſeen, to expreſs ſenſible qualities; 
becauſe thoſe ideas which are eaſieſt to determine, 
muſt have been the firſt that had names. But for 
want of a word to connect the adjectiye with its 
ſubſtantive, they were. ſatisfied with placing the one 
near the other. Terrible monſter ſignified, this mon- 
fter is terrible ;, for the action or geſture ſupplied 
what was not expreſſed by the ſounds. . In regard 
to which we are to obſerve that the ſubſtantive was 
conſtrued ſometimes before, and ſometimes after the 
adjective, acording as they wanted to lay a greater 
ſtreſs on either of theſe ideas. A perſon ſurprized at 
the tallneſs of a tree, would ſay, tall tree, though on 
other occaſions he had made uſe of the words tres 
tall e for the idea which ſtrikes us moſt, is that 
which we are en incliged 0 n the 
is ſoon as they 3 ed with the oh 
of verbs, they eaſily obſerved that the word which 
had been added to them, to diſtinguiſh/the perſon, 
number, tenſe, and mood, had alſo the property of 
connecting them with the noun which governed 
them. Hence it came that they employed this very 
ſame word for the connexion of the adjective with its 
ſubſtantive, or at leaſt that they Mvented one of a 
like fort. This is the uſe of the verb t be, only 
that ir does not denote the perſon. . This way of 
1 connecting 
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| two ideas, is, as we have elſewhere"ob- 5 


ſervedꝰ, what is called ofirming.. 
racter of this word is to mark the affirmation, - '/ 
8 96. When this word was made uſe of to con- 
nect the ſubſtantive and the adjective, they jained it 
to the latter, as to that on which the affirmation 
more patticularly falls, But the ſame happened very 
ſoon in this caſe, as before had happened in regard to 
the verbs; which is, that the two words vere 
melted into one; Thus the adjectives became 
ſuſeeptible of conjugation, and were diſtinguiſh. 
ed from the verbs, only becauſe the qualities which 
they enpreſſed, were neither action nor paſſion. 
Then to rank all theſe nouns in the ſame claſs, they 
conſidered the verb, only as a word, which being fuſ- 
6eptible of conjugation, affirms ſome quality or other 
concerning 4 ſubjebt- Hence there were three ſorts of 
verbs: the firſt active, or which ſignify ſome 
action; the ſecond paſſive, or which are expreſſive 
ol paſſion; and the laſt neuter, or which denote 
every other quality. Grammarians | afterwards 
changed theſe diviſions, or imagined new. ones, be- 
cauſe it appeared more convenient to them to diſ- 
— 1 the verbs 817 Weir 8 wen ogy — 
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| Ids, the' conſtruRion' of Te was ſomewhat 
altered. The place of theſe new verbs varied lilce 
tbat of the noyns from which they were. derived : 
n conſequence of which they were placed ſometimes 
dee, and ee after * R egy 


en Fus pen, ca. 1 70 


they 


Hence the cha: 
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they governed. | Ehis was afterwards ex? 
tanded to the other verbs. Such is the period 
3 let conſtrudtion r 
oi ery. lect; ee ro 

97 eee ee longer obliged to 
range their ideas conſtantly in the ſamt order: they 
ſeparated the ſupicinidded word from ſeveral adjees 
tives, and conjugated it apart; and after they had 2 
long time placed it indiffrrentiy, as may be proved 
from the Latin tongue, it was fixed in the French 
after the noun which: governs it, oa res Bo- 
* Nn T1 hr WO gende ; 

» $98. This wond was not thie nein us np nag 
neither could it have been ranked among the verbs, 
if the idea of a verb had nat been enlargedd i 
favour, as had been already the cafe in regard to 
the adjectivex. It was therefore no longer conſidered 
but & 4 word which ſigniſies affirmation toit the diftine» 
tion F perſons, numbers, tenſes, and moods, From that 
time 6 be was properly the only verb; As the 
ns had not traced theſe ſeveral alterations, 
they: nope not ęaſily agree in regard mme 
ought io, have of this part of ſpebch *. 

99. The Latin declenſions ought e 
ed in the fame manner as the 'conjugarioris;;* for 
their original muſt be the ſame. To expreſs num- 
ber; caſe, and gender; 'they invented words which 
were placed after the nouns, and varied their'termi- 
nation.” Wr which it is "obſervable, that * 


e Of all the parts of peach. Uh dn Ang mages thare 
. 
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Latin, Arenen 3 of different terminations 
andi partly from the order in which we now range 
our ideas; for the articles which are the ſigns f 
eee and gender, are put before the nouns. 
I am apt to think that a compariſon between tho 
Freneh! and Latin tongues would ſufficiently juſtify. 
my conjectures, and that there is reaſon to 
they would prove to have been well grounded, could 
we aſcend to a primitive language. 
100. Tlie Latin conjugatiohs and declen. 
ons have the advantage of variety and preciſion 
over the French. The frequent uſe we are o- 
bliged to makæ of auxiliary verbs and of articles, 
renders our ſtyle diffuſe and prolix: this is ſo 
much the more obvious from our being ſo nice as 
even to repeat łhe articles without neceſſity. For 
example, we do not ſay, et le plus pieux et plus © 
ſavant homme que je.- conneiſſe *, but we ſay cet. le 
plus pieux & le plus ſavant, &e. We may like+ 
wiſe obſerve that from the nature of our declenſions 
we. want thoſe nouns whieh the grammarians call 
comparatives, and whoſe place we ſupply only by 
the word plus , which requires the ſame. repetition 


being the parts of ſpeech which occur moſt fre · 
quently, it is evident that the French is not ſo pew 
ciſe a language as the Latin. 

$ 101. But our conjugations and a * 
in another reſpect an eiraptege over the e by 


, tas ho medi em ent of ered man ika IT 
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making 
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making us diſtinguiſn ſome ſignifientions which are 
confounded in that language. We have three pre- 

cerits, je fis, j ai fait, j eus fait; in Latin there is 
but one. The' omiſſion of the article ſometimes 
changes the ſenſe of a propoſition : je ſuis pere & je 
ſuis le pere F, have rwo-different'reatings, which are 


confountied in the Latin uu mung F 
x TIL a 22 
12 144, Lane dos. # 1am ur 1am te fake, r 
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$ 102. Sit was: impoſſible'to deb nene for 
each particular object; it became there- 
fore —— to have recourſe to general terms. But 
to diſtinguiſh circumſtances, ſo as to be ſure that 
each perſon formed the ſame abſtractions, and gave 
the ſame names to the ſame ideas,” Was a matter of 
great nicety and judgment. Whoſoever is | 
ed with: metaphyſical writers, muſt be convinced 
that even at this time it is not in eaſy mee 
attain to any ſuch certainty. { 
To comprehend the order in lich thoſe ab · 
ſtrat terms were invented, it is ſufficient to obſerve 
the order of general ideas: for the original and 
progreſs of both are the ſame. I mean that if it 
be certain that the moſt general notions are derived 
from the ideas which we immediately receive from 
the ſenſes, it is * certain that the moſt abſtract 
terms 


2 Onnen PF: 1 [1- Part 
term come from tha eme en 
ta ſenſible objects,, 4 £140 o Duca 

Men, ſo far as they art able, chez laſt ideas.to 

—.— tholg already acquired. Thus it is that ſuch 

vo tions as are leſs familiar to them, become connected 

with thoſe which are more ſo; and this indeed is a very 
great help to the memory and the imagination. When 
circumſtances therefore induced them to take notice of 
nem objects, they inquired how far they agreed with 
ſuch as they already knew, and ranging them in the 
fame claſs they made the ſame names ſerve for both. 

Thus it is that the ideas of ſigns became more ge- 

neral; but this was done inſenſibly, they roſe only 

by degrees to the moſt abſtract ideas, and it was a 

long time before they had the terms of eſſence, ſub- 

Hance, and being. Doubtleſs there are nations that 

bave not as yet enriched. their language with theſe 

terms ; and if they are — 
this is not What renders, them ſo. 

„ 10g, The were the uleiof-obfiratt ates 

oft the mare it ſut wed the conveniency of 

articulate ſounds for exprefling even thoſe thoughts 
which ſeem te have the leaſt relation to ſenſible 
things. The imagination ſtrove to diſcover in the 
objects which ſtruck the ſenſes, an image of what 
paſſed within the mind. Mankind having obſerved 
that motion and reſt. were the properties of matter, 
having likewiſe obſerved the: tendency or inclination 
af bodies, having pereeived that the air is moved, is 
i IO b OO fr Nr ſhoot 

4 © *. This jo cpnfirnnd. by the relation. of M, de Ia Conda- 

mine. 


up, 
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up, come to maturity, and then decay x hence 
toak occaſion to la the metien, dhe ret, tbe len- 
deni ot inclinaun of" the wind and that tbe mind 
is moved, is it eWighteved, ſboots up; comes 
to maturity, and decays, :1 In, fine- they: were ſatisſled 
with finding any; Kind of relation between the action 
of the mind and that of the body, to give the ſame 
name to both ꝰ . For whenge · comes the word ſpiris 
itſelf. but from the idea of a very ſubtil matter, of a 
vapour, of an imperceptihle breath? an idea with 
which a great many philoſophers are grown ſo fami- 
liar, as to imagine that a ſuhſtance compoſed of in- 
numerable parts, is capable of thinking 2 But this 
is an error Which we have elſewhere tefuted — 
That all theſe, names were originally figurative, 
will;appear evident to man that conſiders the 
matter. Examples indeed might be taken from 
ſome of the moſt abſtract terms, where this truth 
would not appear in ſo clear a light; ſuch is the 
word n ben n ir 
makes no deren | ; I 


[9% And le 3 es 
1 trace them t their ſources, we ſhould find, in all languages, 
« the names Which ſtand for things chat fall not under our 
e ſenſes, to have had their firſt riſe from ſenſible ideas, By 
„ which we may give ſome kiad of gueſs, what kind of no- 
4 tions they wete, and“ whence derived, which filled their 
„ minds, who. were the f@ſt. beginners of languages ; and how 
nature, even in the naming of things, unawares ſuggeſted 
Monk porno ic, > ces! gee, nr ages." 
Eſſay on hum. . 53, 133/321 

+-Firſt part, ſect. 1. . . 
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It was men's wants that firſt afforded them the 
opportunity of obſerving what paſſed within them- 
ſelves, and of ere it by actions and after- 
wards by words. Thandor tholb obGrvitidns were. 
only in relation. to theſe: wants, ſo that the diſtinction 
$ was only ſo far as theſe wants 
engaged them to it. Now theſe wants were in- 
yg relative to the — Hence che firſt names 
that were given to what we are capable of F 
fignified none but ſenſible actions In proceſs of 
time men became gradually familiar with abſtract 
terms; learnt to diſtinguiſh the ſoul from the body, 
and to ©confider- the operations of *theſe two ſub- 
ſtances ſeparately. Then they not only perceived 
which was the action of the body, when we ſay, 
for inſtance, 7 ſee ; but they likewiſe more particus 
_ en the — p uf of the mind, and be- 
n Don Set 33 net 
Of: this eee by an argument ab ah/arde, which the 
Carteſians bring againſt thoſe who pretend that all our ideas 
are derived from the ſenſes. © By what ſenſes, ſay they, could 
<<, ideas that are altogether of a ſpiritual nature, that of thought, 
« for example, and that of being, ever enter into the under- 
« ſtanding'? Are they luminous or ;coloured to entet by the 
fight ? of a grave or acute tone to enter by the hearing? Of 
a good, or bad ſcent to enter by the ſmelling? Of a good or 
</ bad taſte to enter by the taſte? Cold or hot, hard or ſoft, 
<« to. enter by the touch ? And zif no reaſonable anſwer can 
«. be given, it muſt be: allowed that ſpiritual ideas, ſuch as 
<<, thoſe of being and of thought, do not in anywiſe-derive 
<< their original from the ſenſes, but that the mind has of itſelf 
* the faculty of framing thein.” Ars of thinking.” This ob- 


jection is taken from St. Auſtin's confeffions. It might have 


impoſed upon ſome before Locke moto, . now the W 
1 * Wand rend 


LY 
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preſſing both. And in all probability this cuſtom 
was ſo naturally eſtabliſhed, that they were not ſen- 
ſible of their having 2 ef 
this word. Thus it was that à ſign, which; in the 
beginning Shade been applied only to 4 corporcal 
action, came to denominate an opetation of the mind. 
The more they wanted to reflect on thoſe operations 
er ideas had been this way acquired, the more 
they gtew ſenſible of the nyceſſity of referring them 
to different claſſes. They did not indeed invent new 
terms for that purpoſe; this would not have been the 
eaſieſt way to make themſelves underſtood: but in- 
ſenſibly: and as occaſion required, they enlarged the 
ſignification of ſome of the words which were: be- 
come the ſigns of mental operations; inſomuch 
that one of them became at laſt ſo general as to ex- 
preſs them all : this is thought. We ourſelves do 
not act otherways, when we want to communicate 
an abſtract idea, which has not às yet been adopted 
by cuſtom. Thus every thing confirms what I have 
been ſaying in the foregoing paragraph, tbat the maſt 
abftraft terms are derived. munen n ar 
given. to ſemſihle objets. | 
98 104. When the uſe of thoſe- an . 5 
knen their origin was forgot, and people were 
ſo weak as to believe that theſe were the moſt natu- 
ral names for. ſpiritual things. It was even ima- 
gined that they perfectly explained the eſſence and 
nature of thoſe things, though they only expreſſed 
ſome imperfect analogies. This abuſe is mani- 
feſtly ſeen, in the writings" of ancient philoſo- 
ee it ſtill ſubſiſts even in the beſt of the mo- 
derns, 
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derns, * the chief ſource bi abe Now progreſs 
ve male in the urt of reaſonibg/ 1102) 5; 1 

' $405." As mankind, eſpecially at the origin of 
languages, were very ill qualified to reſlect on thæin- 
ſelves; and as to expreſs what they might have in- 
wurdly obſer ved, they were poſſeſſed only of fuck ſigus 
as had been hitherto applied to things of quitb a 
differem nature ; we may eaſily judge of the diffi- 

culties they had to ſurmount, before names were 
given to particular operations of the mind. The 
particles, for "inſtance, which connect the difftrent 
parts of diſcourſe, muſt have been invented vrry 
late. They expteſs the manner in which the objects 
affect us, and the judgments which we frame: of 
them, with a delicacy long unperceĩvod by our dull 
underſtanding, which rendered it impoſſible for man- 
kind to reaſon. To reaſon, is to expreſs the re- 
lations. which ſubſiſt betwixt different propoſiti- 
ona; now that the conjunction: alone afford us the 
means of expreſſing theſe relations, is evident. 
The want of theſe particles could be but very im- 

perfectly ſupplied by the mode of ſpeaking by action; 
nor were they in a condition of expreſſing by names 
the relations ſignified by thoſe particles, till they 
had been fixed by particular circumſtances, and a 
great many different times. We ſhall preſently ſee 
thut this is the origin of apologue or fable. — + 

8 106. Mankind never underſtood one another 
better, than when they gave names to ſenſible ob- 


jects. But ſo ſoon as they wanted to paſs to the 


archetypes, as they had. generally no patterns to 
go by, as they were likewiſe under circumſtances 
which . varied, and as they did not all 


equally 
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equally underſtand ko w to conduet the operations of 
their minds; they began to have a great deal f 
difficulty to underſtand one another. They 4fitrn- 
2 ſame term a greater or leſſer nurhber 
of ſimple ideas, and frequently of ideas quite hete- 
rogeneous z from whence aroſe a multitude of verbal 
diſputes,” It was rare to find in regard to theſe 
matters, terms perfectly correſpontiing to each other 
in two different languages. On che coritrary it was 
2 common 3 to obſerve ſeveral in the fame 
language, the fignificati6h of Which was not fuffici- 
ently determined, and of which a thouſand different 
applications might .be made, Theſe defects have 
crept even into the works of philoſophers, and are 
the ſource of à great many errors. | 
We have ſeen, when ſpeaking" of the Mes Ur 
ſubſtances, that thoſe” of complex ideas were in- 
vented before the names of ſimple ideas“: but 
in giving names to archetypes, they followed 
quite a different order. Theſe notions being no 
more than aſſemblages of many ſimple ideas made at 
pleaſure, it is evident that we could not frame them, 
till afrer we had already determined by particular 
names, each of the ſimple ideas which we wanted 
to inſert into the collection. For example, the name 
of cvuruge was not given to the idea it ſignifies, till 
after having fixed by other names the ideas of da 2h 
knowledge of danger, obligation of expofing one's ſe ſel 
it, and reſolution to fulfil this obligation. h 
F 107, The pronouns were the laſt with 
invented, becauſe the want of them was felt rhe 


Above, 5 82. 
laſt: 
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laſt; it is cen probable that oitole were a long 


time before they grew accuſtomed to them. Their 


minds having been habituated to revive each time 
the ſame idea by the ſame word, they found it diffi- 
cult to uſe themſelves: to a word which ſtood for an- 


other, and ſometimes for a whole ſentence. 


8. 108. To diminiſh theſe difficulties, they put 
the pronouns... before the verbs; for being thus 
nearer the nouns whoſe place they ſupplied, 
their relations became more obyious. The French 
language makes even a rule of this; we except 
only when the verb is in the imperative, and it ſig- 
nifies command: we ſay faites le. This prac- 
tice was perhaps introduced, only the better to diſ- 
tinguiſh 1 imperative from the preſent. But if 
the imperative ſignifieth prohibition, the pronoun 
reſumes its natural place: we ſay, ne le faites pas F. 
The reaſon of this ſeems obvious. The verb ſigni- 
fies the ſtate of a thing, and the negative marks the 
privation of this ſtate ; it is therefore natural, for the 
ſake of perſpicuity, not to ſeparate it from the verb. 
Now it is pas that renders it complete: of courſe 
there is a greater neceſſity for its being joined to the 
verb than ne. It even appears to me that this par- 
ticle is never willing to be ſeparated from its verb: 


nor do I know whether any of our grammarians 


ever made this remark. | 

$ 109. The nature of words has not been always 
A e by thoſe who wanted to diſtribute them 
into different claſſes: hence it is that ſome words 


which are not pronouns, are ranked however in that 


Do it. + Do not do it. 
1 order. 
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order. When we ſay, for example, will you give 
me this ? you, me, this ſignify the perſon that ſpeaks, 
the perſon to whom we ſpeak, and the thing we aſk. 
ng theſe are properly noutis that were known 
ng before the pronouns, and which have been 
na in diſcourſe, according to the order of the 
other nouns, . is, before the verb, when they. 
were its government, and after, when they govern- 
ed it: they uſed to fay, this want 1, inſtead of, 7 
want this. 
$ 110. I believe we have nothing further left than 
to ſpeak of the diſtinction of par; i but it is evi- 
dent that this derives its origin only from the diſ- 
tinction of the ſexes ; and that the diſtribution of 
nouns into two or three ſorts of genders, was de- 
ſigned for che greater order and perſpicuity of lan- 


guage. 

$111. Such, or nearly ſuch, is the order in 
which words were invented. The ſtyle of languages 
did not properly commence, till they had acquired 
nouns of every ſpecies, and had eſtabliſhed princi- 
ples for the conſtruction of ſpeech. Before: that 
time it had been only à certain number of words, 
which expreſſed a ſucceſſion of thoughts, by the 
aſſiſtance of the mode of ſpeaking by action. And 
yet we muſt obſerve that the neceſſity of pronouns 
was only in regard to the preciſion of ſtyle. | 
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„ Vor were firſt invented, to rb that 
ths, names, e Rape 8 ideas re. dhe leaſt ſuſceptible 
circumſtances plaiply determine 
A ele Ne to hich they are related; 1 cannot 
dgubt of the ignification of theſe.;wo S, white, 
black, When. I. obferve that t uſe of m. is to 
expreſs ſome l perceptions. Work actually 
* een 21 - 10 no); 

8 gs. "fame. cannot: 7 lud of complex 

ideas : : they = "To etimes 5 ſo compound a na- 
ture, that it is 4 long while befbre we can Ric 
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idea of re Meablir to it, afterwards Fe and 
fucceſſively all the qualities of which the moſt 
able chefnifts have framed their idea of this ſub- 


ſtance. Each perſon might have obſerved, that the 
new qualities which he diſcovered in this metal, had 
as much right to be added to the idea already form- 
ed of it, as the qualities that had been firſt obſerv- 
ed. Hence it was no Rags poſſible to determine 
5 I w 5 the 


* * 
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the number of ſimple ideas that might compoſe the 
notion of a ſubſtance. According to ſome it was, 
greater, to others leſſer; and this intirely degended 
on experiments, and on the ſagacity of the perſon 
that made them. Hence the ſignification of the 
names of ſubſtances muſt needs have been very un- 
certain, and bech the occafion of a multitude of 
verbal altercations. We are narurally inclined to 
believe that others have the ſame ideas as we, becauſe 
they make uſe of the fame language ; from whence 
it frequently happens that we imagine we think dif- 
ferently, though we are defending the ſame opinions. 
On theſe occaſions an explanation of the terms 
would be ſufficient to remove the ſubject of diſpute, 
and to ſhew the futility of a great many queſtions 
which are looked upon as important. Mr: Locke 
gives an example of this, which deſerves a plac in 
this work. n * 
I was once in a meeting of very learned and 
ingenious phyſicians, where by chance there aroſe 
a queſtion, whether any liquor paſſed through the 
te filaments of the nerves. . The debate having been 
* managed a good while, by variety of arguments 
* on both ſides, I (who had been uſed to ſuſpect 
that the greateſt part of diſputes were more about 
the ſignification of words, than a real difference 
jn the conception of things) deſired, that before 
they went any further on in this diſpute, they 
* would firſt examine and eſtabliſh among them, 
* what the word liquor ſignified. They at firſt 
&« were a little ſurprized at the propoſal; and had 
they been perſons leſs ingenious, they might per- 
* haps have taken it for a very frivolous or extra- 
„ © yagant 


cc 
cc 
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« yagant one : ſince there was no one there that 
<« thought not himſelf to underſtand very perfectly, 
& what the word liguor ſtood for; which, I think 
& too, none of the moſt perplexed names of ſub- 
e ſtances. However, they were pleaſed to comply 
* with my motion, and upon examination found, 

e that the ſignification of that word was not ſo 
< ſettled and certain as they had all imagined ; but 
« that each of them made it a ſign of a different 
7 4 complex idea. This made them perceive. that 
the main of their diſpute was about the ſignifica- 
„tion of that term; and that they differed very 
little in their opinions, concerning ſome fluid and 
« ſubtile matter paſſing through the conduits of the 
« nerves ; though it was not ſo eaſy to agree whe- 
« ther it was to be called /iquor, or no, a thing, 
* which when conſidered, they thought it not worth 
% the contending about *.” 

5 114. The ſignification of the names 1 ar- 
chetypes is ſtill more uncertain than that of the 
names of ſubſtances, whether becauſe it is rare to 
find the pattern of the collections to which they 
belong, or becauſe it is oftentimes very difficult to 
obſerve every part of them, even when we have the 
pattern: the moſt eſſential are exactly thoſe of which 
we know the leaſt. In order to frame, for inſtance, 
the idea of a criminal action, it is not ſufficient to 
obſerve the external and viſible act, it is 
moreover to come at things which do not fall under , 
the ſenſes. We muſt ſearch into the intention of the 
perſon that commits it, we muſt diſcover the relation 


* Eſſay on Human Underſtanding, book 3. c. 9. § 16, 
1 | which 
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which it bears to the law, and even know a great 
many circumſtances that preceded it. All this re- 
quires ſo particular a care, as from our ſupineneſs or 
want of penetration can ſeldom be x 
$ 115. It is a matter of curioſity to obſerve, with 
what confidence ſome men make uſe of 
at the very time they are abuſing ir. They think 
they underſt and each other, though they take no pre- 
caution for that purpoſe. The uſe of words is be- 
come ſo familiar to us, that we do not at all doubt 
but our meaning muſt be underſtood, as ſoon as we 
utter them; as if there muſt neceſſarily be the ſame. 
ideas in the ſpeaker and in the hearer. Philoſo- 
phers, inſtead of remedying theſe inconveniencies, 
have affected to be very obſcure themſelves. Each 
ſect has made it a point to invent ambiguous or 
inſigmficant terms. It is by theſe means they have 
endeavoured to ſupport ſome ſtrange opinions, or 
to cover ſome weak part of their hypotheſis; a 
good expedient, as Mr. Locke obſerves , to pre- 
ſerve to themſelves the admiration of others, by 
unintelligible terms. At length aroſe a ſer of 
men, who, having framed their language out of 
the jargon of every ſect, took a pride in maintain- 
ing both ſides of the queſtion upon every ſubject: a 
talent formerly, and perhaps ſtill admired, but which 
we ſhould treat with ſovereign contempt, did we but 
ſet a right value on things. In order to prevent all 
' theſe abuſes, I ſhall give here a few rules for the exact 
lignification of words. 


Book III. chap. 10. 


8 3 $ 116, We 
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5116. We ought never to make uſe of Ggngs, but in 
order to expreſs ideas which we really have in our 
minds. In fpeaking of ſubſtances, the names we give 
them ought to relate only to the qualities which we 
have obſeryed them to contain, and of which we have 
made collections. The names of archetypes ſhould 
likewiſe import only a certain number of ſimple 
ideas, which we have it in-our power to determine, 
We muſt particularly avoid ſuppoſing, without ſuf- 
ficient grounds, that others annex the ſame ideas as 
we to the ſame words. Upon the diſcuſſing of a 
queſtion, our chief care ought to be to conſider, 
whether the complex notions of thoſe with whom 
we enter into diſpute, include- a. greater number of 
fimple ideas than ours. If we ſuſpect it to exceed 
ours, we ſhould inform ourſelves by how many, and 
what kind ef ideas: if it appears to us leſs, we 
ſhould difcover what ſimple ideas we add to theirs. 

In relation to general terms, we can conſider them 
only as ſigns that diſtinguiſh the different claſſes un- 
der which we diſtribute our ideas : and when it is 
ſaid that a ſubſtance belongs to a certain ſpecies, we 
ought ſimply to underſtand, that it includes fuch 
qualities as are contained in the complex notion ſig 
pified by a particular word. 

In every other caſe, except chat of (blancrs, the 
eſſence of a thing is confounded with the idea we 
have framed: of it; and of courſe the ſame word is 
equally the ſign of both. A ſpace terminated by 
three angles is together the eſſence and the idea 
of a triangle. The ſame may be ſaid in regard to 
whatſoever mathematicians confound under the ge- 
geral term of magnitude, Philoſophers perceiving 

| that 
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that in mathematics the idea of 4 ching impo ports 12 
knowledge of its effence; have precipitately c. 
chuded that the fame may be faid in reg rd to phy i 
and thence imagined that they knew t very el 

of fubſtances. 

Mathematical ideas bein defer by the ſenſes, 
the confuſion of the idea of a ching with its eſſence, 
is not attended with abuſe : but in ſciences where 

we reafon from archetypes, .the conſequence ' is, 
ey we are leſs upon our guard againſt verbal 
difputes. I am aſked, for inſtance, what is the el 
ſence of thoſe dramatic poems called comedies Y and 
whether fome particular pores which bear 
that name really deſerve it. 
lobſerve, that the firſt writer of l had no 
pattern to go by: conſequently the eſſence of that 
kind of poem confiſted intirely in the idea which he 
himſelf had framed of it. - Thoſe who came after 
him have ſucceſſively added ſomething to that firſt 
idea, and thereby changed the eſſence of comedy. 
We have a right to do the fame; but inſtead o 
availing ourſelves of this right, we conſult the mo- 
dels we have before us, and frame aur idea. from 
thoſe who pleaſe us moſt. The conſequent is, that 
we admit ſome pieces into the claſs of comedies, and 
others we exclude. If we are afterwards aſked whe- 
ther ſuch a poem be a comedy or not: we anſwer 
each of us, according to the ideas we have framed 
of it; and as theſe are not all alike, we ſeem to be of 
different opinions. If we would ſubſtitute ideas in 
the place of words, we ſhould ſoon be convinced that 
we differ only in the manner of expreſſing ourſelves, 
Inſtead of thus Hmiting the idea of a —_ it would 

8 be 
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be far more 3 to extend it, in proportion as 
we find new branches, of a ſubordinate nature. Then 
indeed it would be a curious and uſeful inquiry to 
examine which ſpecies i is ſuperior to the reſt. | 
What has been ſaid of comedy, may be applied to 
epic poetry, ſince we find it warmly debated, whe- 

er Paradiſe Loſt, the Lutrin, * are epic 

ms. 

Sometimes it is ſufficient to have inadequate ideas, 
provided they are determinate; and at other times it 
is abſolutely neceſſary that they be adequate : this 
depends on the object in view. We ſhould eſpeci- 
ally diſtinguiſh whether we are ſpeaking of things in 
order to explain them, or only to receive inſtructi- 
on. In the former caſe it is not enough to have ſome 
imperfect notion of it, we ought to know it tho- 
roughly. But it is a very common failing, to decide 
moſt matters with a ſmall number of ideas, and cheſe 
oftentimes very indeterminate. 

When I come to treat of method, I ſhall point 
out the means that may be conſtantly uſed to deter- 
mine the ideas which we annex to different ſigns. 


1 


* 


: 
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CHAP. XII. 
Of tranſpoſitions, 


5177. W E flatter ourſelves that modern lan- 

Y guages haye an advantage of the 
ancient, in arranging words in diſcourſe, as the 
Ideas range themſelves in the mind; becauſe we ima- 
gine that the moſt natura] order requires we ſhould 


declarg 
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declare the ſubject of which we ſpeak, before we af- 
firm any thing of it; that is, that the verb ſhould 
be preceded by its nominative, and followed by its 
government. And yet we have ſeen that at the ori- 
gin of languages the moſt natural conſtruction re- 
quired quite a different order. 

What we here call natural, muſt certainly vary, 
according to the different genius of languages, and 
in ſome admits of a more extenſive acceptation than 
in others. Of this the Latin tongue is a convincing 
proof; it unites conſtructions which are altogether 
oppoſite, and ſeem nevertheleſs alike conformable to 
the arrangement of ideas. Such are theſe: Alex 
der vicit Darium, Darium vicit Alexander. Our 
making uſe only of the firſt, Alexander overcame 
Darius, is not becauſe it is the only natural dae. uc- 
tion, but becauſe our declenſions do not perm 
to reconcile perſpicuity with a different order. 

I aſk of thoſe who pretend that in this propoſition, 
Alexander overcame Darius, the modern is the only 
natural conſtruction, on what they found their opi- 
nion? Whether they conſider the thing in regard to 
the operations of the mind, or in reſpect to the ideas, 
they will find that they are in an error. Takfhg it 
on the ſide of the operations of the mind, we may 
ſuppoſe that the three ideas which form this propo- 
ſition, are revived at the ſame time in the mind of 
the ſpeaker, or that they are revived ſucceſlively. 
In the firſt caſe there is no order between them; in 
the ſecond it may vary, becauſe it is every whit as 
natural that the ideas of Alexander, and of overcom- 
ing, ſhould be revived by that of Darius, as 2 
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that the idea of e wolle be revive nnd 
other two. „ 2503 2.30 217 3 

IT !he error will not . left Aon, when we come 
ro:confider the thing in regard to the ideas; for xhe 
fubordination betwixt them, equally authoriſes the 
two Latin conſtructions; Mexander vicit Durjum, 
e's vicit! Alenander 4 and for this reafon : 

'Kdeas are modified in diſcourſe, according as the 
one explains, extends, or reftrains the other. By 
theſs- means they are naturally fubordinate among 
themfelves, but more or lefs immediately, in pro- 
portion as their connexion itfelf is more or leſs im- 
mediate. The nominative is connected with the verb, 
the verb with its government, the adjective with its 
ſubſtantive, & c. but the connexion is not ſo ſtrict 
between the government of the verb and its nomina- 
tive, becauſe theſe two terms are modified only by 
means of the verb. The idea of Durius, for exam- 
ple, is immediately connected wich that of overcame, 
that of overcame with the idea of Alexander, and the 
ſubordination betwixt theſe three ideas preſerves the 
fame order. - 

This obſervation ſhews chat to avoid breaking 
through the natural arrangement of ideas, it is ſuffi- 
cient to conform ourſelves to the greateſt connexion 
between them. Now this is equally found in the two 
Latin conſtructions, Alexander vicit Darium, Darium 
vicit Alexander. Fherefore the one is as natural as 
the other. What leads us into an error on this fub- 
ject, is our taking that order for the moſt natural, 
which is only a habit contracted from the character 
of our mother language. And yet there are con- 
ſtructions even in the French tongue, which might 

prevent 
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prevent our falling into this error; fince in theſs the 
nominative ſtands better after the verb: we ſay,” for 
inſtance, Darius que vainguit Mevandre *. pH 
$ 118. The ſybordination of ideas is changed in 
jon as we conform lef$' to their greateft con- 
nexion; ; and then the conſtruction ceaſes to be natu- 
ral. Such is this, vicit Darium Alexander; for the 
idea of Mexander is ſeparated from that of vicit, 
with which it ought to be immediately connected: 
F$ 119. Latin writers furnifh us with examples of 
all 3 of conſtructions . Conferte hanc pacem cum 
illo bello; here is one analogous to the modern lan- 
guages : bujus pretoris adventum, cum illius impe- 
ratoris vinoria; hujus cobortem impuram, cum illius 
exercitu invio; bujus libidinis, eum illius continentia; 
theſe are as natural as the former, fince the connexi- 
on of ideas is not at all altered; and yet they would 
not be ſuffered in modern languages. At length the 
concludes with a termination which is not na- 
tural : ab illo, qui cepit, conditas; ab hoc, qui con- 
ftitutas accepit, captas dicetis Siracuſas. Siracuſas is 
ſeparated from conditas, conditas from ab illo, &c. 
which is contrary to the ſubordination of ideas. 
$ 120. Franſpoſitions not conformable to the 
greateſt connexion of ideas, would be attended with 
inconveniencies, if the Latin tongue did not provide 
a remedy by the relation which the terminations eſta- 
bliſh betwixt words that naturally ought not to be 
ſeparated. This relation is ſuch, that the mind eaſi- 
by jo Joins the moſt diſtant ideas, to place them in their 


® Darjus 2 Alexander vvercame, 
+ Cic, in Verr, 4. J 52. | 
I proper 
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proper order : if theſe, conſtructions offend in ſome 
meaſure the. connexion. of ideas, they have on the 
other hand ſome advantages which it is of | imparr 
tance to know. 

The firſt is, they render our diſcourſe more har- 
monious. And indeed ſince the harmony of a lan- 
guage conſiſts in the mixture of every kind of ſounds, 
in their movement, and in the intervals by which 
they ſucceed each other, we may eaſily ſee what har- 
mony ariſes from tranſpoſitions judiciouſly choſen: 
Cicero gives us a pattern Na in the period above- 
mentioned. | 

$ 121. Another 8 is, they render our 
ſtyle more nervous and lively: this appears from 
the eaſe we find in placing each word where it 
ought naturally to produce the beſt effect. Perhaps 
ſome will aſk the reaſon why a word ſhould have a 
greater force in one place than in another. | 

To, underſtand this, we need only to compare a 
conſtruction in which the terms follow the connexi- 
on of ideas, to that wherein it deviates from this 
connexion. In the former, the ideas preſent them- 
ſelves ſo naturally, that the mind perceives their 
whole ſucceſſion, without any occaſion almoſt to ex- 
erciſe the fancy. In the other, the ideas, which 
ſhould. immediately follow each other, are too far 
ſeparated to be perceived in this manner : but if it be 
artfully made, the moſt diftant words are eaſily join- 
ed by the relation which the terminations eſtabliſh 
between them. Thus the trifling difficulty ariſing 
from their diſtance, ſeems to have been deſigned 
only to excite. the imagination; and the ideas are 


De Oratore. | 
diſperſed, 
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diſperſed, only that the mind being at the trouble of 
Joining them, ſhould be more ſenſible of their con- 
nexion or oppoſition. By this artifice the whole” 
force of a ſentence centers ſometimes in on word 
with which it terminates. For example 


 Aerias tentaſſe domos, 5 animoque rotundum 
Percurriſſe polum, morituro N | 


This laſt word ( morituro) een with fois; 
becauſe the mind cannot apply it to ibi, to which it 
belongs, without naturally recollecting the ſeveral 
words between them. Suppoſe we tranſpoſe the word 
morituro according to the connexion of ideas, and ſay, 
nec quicquam tibi morituro, &c. the effect ſhall be no 
longer the ſame, becauſe there is not the ſame exer- 
ciſe of the fancy. This ſort of tranſpoſitions partake 
of the character of the mode of ſpeaking by action, 
where a ſingle ſign was oftentimes 8 N to an 
entire ſentence. 

$ 122. From this ſecond adranttige*of ence . 
poſitions ariſes a third; which is their forming a 
picture: I mean that they unite in a ſingle word the 
circumſtances of an action, in ſome meaſure as a 
painter unites them upon a canvas: if they preſent- 
ed them in ſucceſſion, it would be only a plain nar- 
rative. This will be better underſtood 5 means of 
an example. 


Nymphe flebant Daphnim extinlium funere credit. 


+ Horat. lb, 1. Od. 28, 
Here 
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D nb hee nymphs 
wept, chat they wept for Duphnis that Daphnia 
was dead, & ci Thus the tircumiſtantes ſucceeding; 
ench other male but a flight Smaprefiion | bn me. 
Change but dhe onder of words, and ft. I filr 


Extinctum 2 __ yur dne. 


Hielant 1 av | * 


it produces quite a different effect, dermit * 
read, actinium nymphe crudeli funcre, I am fill in the 
dark but at Danbuim 1 fee: the firſt Rroke of che 
pencil, at Jehawt I ſer the ſecond, and then the pie- 
wre is finiſned. The nymphs in tears; Daphnis 
dying, and this death -attended with every doleful 
circumſtance, Rrike me all at once. Such is the 
power which ee pn __ over ali” _ 
tion. { l 900 3 
6 123. The hat Ange 1 ind in this —.. 
conſtructions, is that of rendering but ſtyle more 
preciſe. By accuſtoming the mind to refer a tetm 
to thoſe which ate at the greateſt diſtance in the 
ſame ſentence, they leatn us at the ſame timt to 
avoid repetitions. The French language is ſo im- 
proper for giving us any habit of this kind, that one 
would think we ſee the relation of two words, un 
they immediately follow one another. 
| ase Wow amps be Blink iid Bain 
tongues, we ſhall find advantages and inconvenien- 
cies on both ſides. Of two arrangements of ideas 
equally natural, the French generally ſpeaking, ad- 
mits of but one; in this reſpect therefore it has leſs 
* Vir, Eeel. LL v. 20. 


variety 
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variety and ile Non. It vety ſeldom allows. of | 
thoſe tranſpoſitions i in which the connemion of idens 
e bener it is aaturally leſs lively. But it 
males us amends on the fide of ſimplicity and per- 
ſpicuity, It chuſss ſuch conſtructiom as are always 
agreeable to the greateſt connexion. of ideas. Thus 
it gives us an eacy habit of preferring this con- 
nexion, it renders us naturally more preciſe, arid, 
gradually inveſts; the mind with chat chatacter o 
clearneſs and ſumplicity, by which this language is ſa 
ſuperior in many reſpects. W̃ſſhall preſently ſee *, 
how greatly theſe advantages have:chntributed to the 
progres of ſound philoſophy, and bow much we ane 
indemnified far the loſs, of a few beauties peculiar ta 
the ancient languages. To avoid being thougtlic 
to promiſe a paradox, I ſhall beg leave m obſerve, 
that we are naturally accuſtomed to cunnet᷑t our ideas 
according to the genius of our mother tongue, and 
that we acquire a greater degree of preciſion, in pro- 
Pee to the . which che language 11 11 
has of it. 
$ 125. The more ſimple the 3 the 
more difficult it is to be thorough maſter of a lan- 
ouage. I fancy it was much eaſier to write in Latin 
than it is in French. The conjugations and declenſions 
could, by their nature, prevent a great many incon- 
veniencies, againſt which it is very difficult for us to 
guard. They united a large number of ideas in the 
ſame period, without any confuſion; nay, it was 
* upon as a beauty. On the con- 


* The laſt chapter of this ſection. 


trary, 
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trary, in French we cannot be too cautious in ad- 
mitting no ideas into a ſentence, but ſuch as wilt 


bear the moſt natural conſtruction. We muſt be pro- 


digiouſly attentive to avoid the ambiguities occafion- 
ed by the uſe of pronouns. In fine, what a number 
of contrivances are requiſite to guard againſt theſe 
defects, without falling into thoſe far-ferched turns 
of expreſſion, which enervate a language: But when 
theſe" obſtacles" are once ſurmounted, nothing can be 
more beautiful than the French conſtruction. 
"$126: T am not however ſo vain as to think my- 
felf qualified to determine to every body's ſatisfacti · 
on the Preference between the Latin and French 
tongues, in regard to the point treated of in this 
chapter. Some are pleaſed only with order and 
perſpicuity, while others prefer variety and vivacity 
of ſtyle. On theſe occaſions it is natural for every 
one to judge in regard to his on taſte. For my 
part, I think the advantages of theſe two languages 


are ſo very different, that they will hardly un of 
a re. 
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eng XII. 
** | of erung 


I 7 7 HEN mankind had. once ee the 

VV art of communicating their concepti- 
ons by ſounds, they began to feel the neceſſity of 
inventing new figns proper for perpetuating them, 
and for making them know at a diſtance . Their 
imaginations then repreſented nothing more to them 
than thoſe ſame images; which they had already ex- 
preſſed by geſtures and words, and which from 
the very beginning had rendered language figurative 
and metaphorical:  'The' moſt natural way therefore 
was to delineate the images of things. To ex- 
preta the ** of a man or of a horls, 1 repreſented 


. 0] This ae e es Cited, Ab to light 
on au eſſay on hieroglyphics, extracted from the ſecond volume 
of Dr.Warburton's Divine Legation of Moſes ; a work equally 


diſtinguiſhed for ſtrength of reaſoning and variety of 'erudition, 


With pleaſure I found that this author's notions and mine co- 
incided, in ſappoſing that language muſt, from its firſt begin- 
ning, have been very figurative and metaphorical. My own. 
reflexions had led me to obſerve, that writing at firſt could be 
no more than a ſimple picture; but I had not as yet made any 
attempt to diſcover by what progreſs mankind arrived at the 
invention of letters, and it ſeemed difficult to me to ſucceed in 
the inquiry. The taſk has been exceedingly well executed by 
Dr, Warburton, of whom the nnen hae 
been borrowed. 

+ TI have accounted for this in the 7th chapter of this ſec- 


tion, | 
T the 


/ 


oe l i n ee hb 


the form of each of theſe animals; ; 2 tha the firſt 
© eſſay towards writing was a mere 


$ 128. It is in all probability to — neceſlity of 
thus delineating our thoughts. that the art of painting 
owes its original; and this neceſſity has doubtleſs 
contributed to preſerve the mode of ſpeaking by 
LA 88 dhe eaſieſt to ein by che pen- 

15290 ,903 N11 

58129. Narwithlanding the inconveniencies ariſing 
from this method, the moſt civilized nations in A- 
merica. were incapable of i inventing a better The 
Egyptians. a more ingenious people, were the fir 
who made uſe of a ſhorter method, which is known 
by the name of hieroglyphicꝭ t. From che greater 
or leſſer contrivance in their ſeveral, methods, it ap- 

pears that they did net invent letters, Aer Ao 
gone gone through every gradation of writing. 

The inconveniency ariſing from the enormous 
bulk of volumes, induced them to make uſe f 
only a ſingle figure to ſignify ſeveral things. Thus 
it was that writing, ch before n e was a 


ov The ſavages af Canada have no other, 1 89 

F Hieroglyphics are diſtinguiſhed into proper and ſmbalic, 
The proper are ſubdived into curiologic, and tropical, The 
curiologic ſubſtituted a part in the place of the whole ; and the 
tropical repreſented one thing by another which had ſome re- 
jemblance or common analogy to it. Both theſe ſorts ware 
employed to divulge their knowledge, The ſymbolic hiero- 

glyphics were employed to conceal ; theſe-were alſo diſtinguilh- 
ed into two ſpecies, tropical and enigmatic. To frame tropic 
ſymbols, they made uſe of ſuch properties of things as were 
leaſt known; and the enigmatic were compaſed of the myſte- 
rious aſſemblage of different things and of the parts of dee 
animals. See the Divine Legation, vol. II. 


: ſimple 


— 
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fimpie picture, became both picture and 2 
which is what properly conſtitutes the n 
hieroglyphics. Buch was the Crt ares: 

fection in chis ride method of praſeryiog ie 
They made uſe af three ways, which: if we conſuls 
the-nature of the thing, ſeem to have been invented 
gradually and at three different times. The fit 
was: to make the principal circumſtance of che ſub- 
je& ſtand for the whole. TW o hands, for inſtance, 
one holding a ſſiield and the other a, how, repreſented 
a battle. The ſecond of more ingenious contrivr 
aner, was by putting the inſtrument of the thing, 
whether real or metaphorical, for the thing itſelf. 
Thus, an eye, eminently placed, was deſigned to 
repreſent God's omniſcience, and a ſword repreſented 
a tyrant. Their third. and fill more artificial me- 
thod of abridging. was by mekiog one thing ſtand 
for, or repreſent another, where guy. quaint reſem- 
blance or analogy, in the repreſentative, could be 
collected from their obſervations of nature, ox their 
traditional ſuperſtitions. The univerſe, for æxam- 
ple, was deſigned;:by a ſerpent. in a girdle; mo 
variegated: ſpots ſignified the ſtars: ..:... 

10. The ſirſt deſign of thoſe who, ben 
hieroglyphics, was to preferve the memory of events, 
and to record, openly and plainly, their laws, pali- 
cieg71and. whatever elſe telates to civil matters. 


They wert therefore: very careful in the beginning 


to: uſe only + thoſe: figures whoſe analogy was moſt 
within the reach oft very capacity: but this method 
led chem into ſubtilties, in proportion as philoſophers 


applied themſelves to matters of ſpeculation. As 


ſoon as they fancied'they had made a*diſcovery of 
Gtr T2 more 


* 
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more abſtruſe qualities in things, ſome, either 
through ſingularity, or to conceal their knowledge 
from the vulgar, were pleaſed to make a character 
of figures, whoſe relation to things which they 
wanted to expreſs, was not known. For ſome time 
they - confined themſelves to figures of natural ori- 
ginals: but afterwards theſe appeared neither nume- 
Tous, nor convenient enough, for the great multitude 
of ideas with which their imaginations were crowded: 
Hence they came to form their hieroglyphics of a 
myſterious aſſemblage of different things, or of parts 
of different animals; 3 which ae them W 
enigmarical. © i rn 
9 131. Ar lebe the le 3 
thoughts by analogous figures, and the deſign of 
ſometimes making a ſecret and a myſtery of them, 
induced them to repreſent even the modes of ſub- 
ſtances by ſenſible i images. Thus freedom they ex- 
preſſed by a hare; impurity, by à wild he-goat'; 
impudence, by a fly; ſcience by an ant, &c. Ia 
a word, they invented ſymbolical marks for every 
thing that is even without ſhapes or form. On 
theſe occaſions, they were ſatisfied with any fort. of 
relation whatever; and it is in this very way they 
had er acted, upon giving. names to Grant 
ideas. C1 565: 
Fig. 4/® Hitherto FA nu 6 or wohisg, an 
„ ſenting was drawn out graphically ; but when the 
e ſtudy of philoſophy (which had occaſioned ſym- 
10 bolic. writing) had inclined their learned to write 
* * and variouſly, that GT manner he. wy | 


— »Dirine Legation, yol. U. Pp, 1g, ” | 
| „ neation 
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“ neation would be as well too tedious as too volu- 
< minous; they therefore by degrees perfected an- 
% other character, which we may call the running 
% hand of hieroglyphics, reſembling the Chineſe 
„ writing, which being at firſt formhed only by the 
<<. outlines of each figure, became at length a kind 
„ of marks. One natural effect this running 
„Hand would in time produce, was, hat its uſe would 
< take off much of the attention from the ſymbol and 
fix it on the thing ſignified ; by which means the 
« ſtudy of ſymbolic writing would be much abbre- 
“ viated, there being then little to do, but to re- 
„ member the power of the hymbolic mark ; whereas 
before, the properties of the thing or animal, 
„ uſed as a ſymbol, were to be learnt: in a word, it 
«+ would reduce this writing to thi preſent ſtate of 
5 the Chineſe.” _ 

$ 133. Theſe characters having gone I ſo 
many changes, it was not an eaſy matter to perceive 
how they could be derived from a kind of writing, 
which at firſt had been no more than a mere picture. 
Hence it is that ſome learned men have been fo far 
miſtaken, as to believe that the Chineſe writing 
did not begin in the ſame as that of the 
J 134. © Thus have we brought down the gene- 
ral hiſtory “ of writing, by a gradual and eafy 
| * deſcent, from a picture to a letter ; for Chineſe 
* marks, which participate of the of Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics on the one hand, and of letters 


0 Divine Loguiden, wi II. p. 77. 
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„on the other; juſt as theſe hieroglyphics equally 
„ partook of that of Mexican pictures, and of the 
* Chineſe characters; are, on the very borders of 
e jetters; an alphabet being only a compendious 
abridgment of that troubleſome multiplicity.” | 
8 135. Notwithſtanding the prodigious conveni- ' 
andy of letters, yet the Egyptians, long after theſt 
had been invented, till preſerved. the uſe” of hiero- 
glyphics. The reaſon was, all their learning had 
been committed to this ſort of writing. Having 
conceived à veneration for the books, they were 
led to reſpect the characters, the uſe of which was 
perpetuated by the learned of that nation. But 
thoſe who were not men of ſcience, did not think 
t to continue the uſe of this kind of writing, The 
authority of the learned could only prevail upon 
them to look upon theſe characters with a reve- 
rential eye, as proper for ornamenting their public 
monuments, on which the uſe of them was ſtil 
continued. Perhaps the Egyptian prieſts ſaw with 
pleaſure that by — they alone ſhould be poſ- 
ſeſſed of the key of a writing, which preſerved: the 
ſeerets of their religion. This is what occaſioned 
the miſtake of thoſe, who imagined that the * 
limeſt myſteries were couched in hieroglyphics. 
$ 136, Thus we find * hoty it happened —4 
be * which had its origin from neceſſity, came in 
* time to be employed for ſecrecy, and improved 
te for ornament. But now, in the inceſſant revo- 
“ jutions of things, this imagery, 2 at firſt 


. invented for clearnels, ang? was from thence con- 


* 


# Divine Leue, vol. U. p, fy. * | 1 
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2 into myſtety, at length reſumed its pri- 
©-mitive employment; and, in the flouriſhing ages 


a of” Greece and Rome, was employed in their 
“ monuments and medals as the cleareſt method of 

* conveying men's conceits z and a ſymbol, which 
<« in Egypt, was pregnant with profound bre 
e was here the vocabulary of the people.” 

$ 137. In proceſs of time, language had cantly 
the ſame fate as writing. In the beginning, figures 

nd metaphors were neceſſary, as we have ſeen, for 
the fake of perſpicuity: we ſhall naw. inquire how 
they came to be changed into myſteries, afterwards 
to ſerve for ornament, and to conclude at length in 
the way of popular information, e 
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CHAP, XIV. 


o hs 1 of fable, of parables and enigmas, oi 
ſome particulars concerning the uſe of figures and 
| . metaphors * ” 


J'1 38. R 0 M what has been ſald it evidently 

appears, that at the origin of languages 
mankind were under a neceſſity of joining the mode 
of ſpeaking by action to that of articulate ſounds, 
and of conveying their thoughts by ſenſible images, 
Beſides, notions the moſt common to us, were ſo 
refined* in regard ccHhem, that they could not be 


levelled to their capacities, unleſs they were brought 


4 Phe greateſt part of this ch chapter is likewiſe taken. from 
the ſeeond volume of the Divine Legation, part I, 
* 1 4 down 
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down to their ſenſes. In ſhort, as they were 
ſtrangers to the uſe of conjunctions, it was im- 
poſſible for them as yet to reaſon or argue. Thoſe 
who wanted, for example, to prove how beneficial 
a thing it is to be ſubject to laws, or to follow the 
counſels of the wiſe, had no ſimpler method than 
to imagine facts particularly circumſtanced: the 
event which they rendered contrary or favourable 
according to the point in view, had the double 
advantage of inſtructing and perſuading. This is 
the origin of apologue or fable. It appears that ity 
firſt aim was inſtruction, and conſequently that its 


ſuhjects were borrowed from the moſt famili 


things, whoſe analogy was moſt obvious to the 
ſenſes ; the ſcene was firſt laid among men, then 
among brutes, and ſoon after among plants. At 
length the ſpirit of refinement, which in all ages has 
had its admirers, led them into the moſt abſtruſe 
reſearches, They ſtudied the moſt ſingular proper. 
ties of beings, in order to draw delicate alluſions; 
inſomych that fable was inſenſibly changed into pa- 
rable, and rendered at length ſo myſterious as to be 
little better than an enigma. Theſe enigmas ob. 
tained more generally, as the learned, or thoſe who 
ſet vp for ſuch, thought it incumbent upon them 
to conceal part of their knowledge from the vulgar, 
By theſe means, language, which had been deſigned 
for perſpicuity, was changed into myſtery. To 
frame an idea of the taſte of the earlieſt ages, we 
have only to take a view of people who have. no 
tincture of learning: they are pleaſed with every 
thing that is figurative and metaphorical, Jet it bo 

; 4 never 
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never ſo obſcure and are ahvays ſure to give it the 
erence. 

8 139. Another -thing which alſo contributed to 
increaſe the figures of ſtyle, was the uſe of hiero- 
glyphics. Theſe two ways of communicating one's 
thoughts, muſt needs have influenced each other. 
It was natural, when ſpeaking of a thing, to make 
uſe of the name of the hieroglyphical figure which 
was its ſymbol, as at the origin of hieroglyphics it 
had been natural to paint thoſe figures, which had 
been authorized by the cuſtom of language. Hence 
we ſhall find“ that as in hieroglyphical writing ,. 
*© the ſun, moon, and ſtars were uſed to repreſent 
* ſtates and empires, kings, queens, and nobility z 
„their eclipſe and extinction, temporary diſaſters or 
5© intire overthrow ; fire and flood, deſolation by 
„ war and famine; plants or animals, the qualities 
% of particular perſons, &c. So in like manner 
„ the holy prophets call kings and empires by the 
* names of the heavenly luminaries ; their misfor- 
tunes and overthrow are repreſented by eclipſes and 
* extinction ; ſtars falling from the firmament are 
* employed to denote the deſtruction of the nobi- 
* lity ; thunder and tempeſtuous winds, hoſtile in- 
% vaſions; lions, bears, leopards, goats, or high 
“ trees, leaders of armies, conquerors, and found- 
ders of empires; royal dignity is deſcribed by 


“purple or a crown; iniquity by ſpotted garments; 


* See in Dr. Warburton's Divine Legation, yol, 11, part I, 
the ingenious parallel he draws between apologue, parable, 
enigma, figures and metaphors on the one lide, and the diffe- 
rent ſpecies of writing on the other. | 
+ Divine Legation, vol, II, p. 153, / 
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error and miſery by an intoxicating 2 a 
* warrior by ſword or bow; a powerful man by 
5 gigantic ſtature; and a judge by balance, weights, 
« and meaſures : in a word, the pfophetic * 
% ſeems to be a {peaking  bieroglyphic,” 25h 
5 140, In proportion as writing became mods 
ſimple, ſtyle became the ſame. By forgetting the 
ſignification of hieroglyphics, they inſenſibly - loft 
the uſe of a great many figures and metaphors : but 
to render this change ſenſible, was the work of ages. 
The: Kyle of the ancient Aſiatic authors was ex- 
tremely figurative; even in Greek and Latin we 
meet. with marks of the influence of hieroglyphics 
on language * ; and the Chineſe who ſtill make uſe 
of a character in ſome meaſure hieroglyphical, over- 
load. their diſcourſe with e r and 
| partaphors. 05 
5 141. After all ches revolutions, figures were 
at length employed for the embelliſhment of ſpeech, 
when mankind had acquired ſo exact and extenſive 
a knowledge of the arts and ſciences, as to draw 
images from thence, which without being in the 
leaſt prejudicial to perſpicuity, had all the grace, 
and. ſublimity, that the ſubject required. In the 
ſubſequent revolutions of languages, they muſt cer- 
tainly have greatly ſuffered. Their decline may be 
dated even from thoſe very times, in vhich they ſeein 
to lay claim to the moſt ſtriking beauties. We ſee 
figures and metaphors heaped upon one another, and 
che Kyle overloaded with ornaments, whilſt eſſen- 


„ 1 for example, « comes from annulus, becauſe the your 
revolves upon itſelf, Wer | 
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tials are neglected. When this critical time comes, 
there may be a poſſibility perhaps of retarding, but 
not of abſolutely preventing the decline of a lan- 
guage. In morals, as in phyſics, there is an utmoſt 
period of inereaſe, after. which, things mult tend x9 
diſſolution. * 

Thus it is . 83 | 
the beginning had been invented through neceſſity, 
and afterwards. were applied to the purpoles of 
myſtery, are become an orname to diſcourſa, 


when uſed with. judgment and diſcre ion; and thus 


reren. 


* been. the firſt an eral cauſe hic the Sells gf- 
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things contribute, climate and governs 
ment. From the climate ariſes a greater degree of 
vivacity or of phlegm ; and of, courſe a diſpoſition 
to one form of government preferably to another. 


But theſe diſpoſitions are changed by a thouſand 


circumſtances. -- The fterility, fruitfulneſs, or ſitua- 
tion of a country; the reſpective intereſts of._-the 
inhabitants compared to thoſe of their neighbours z 
the reſtleſs ſpirits who diſturb it, while the govern- 
ment is not yet ſettled on a ſolid baſis; the extra- 
ordinary men whoſe: ſuperior abilities more thoſe of 
their fellow citizens; theſe and ſe ther cauſes 

contribute 


/ 
/ 


/ 
| 
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contribute to alter, and even ſometimes intirely to 
deſtroy the firſt propenſities which a nation detives 
from its climate. The character therefore of a 
people undergoes very near the ſame changes as 
their government; nor does it fix, till = UNE de 
ores a ſettled form. 

$ 143. As government influences the e of 
a people, ſo che character of a people influences that 
of language. It is natural for men inceſſantly 
preſſed by wants, and agitated by paſſions, not to 
ſpeak of things without mentioning how far theſe 
things concern them. They are obliged inſenſibly 
to connect the words with adventitious ideas expreſs- 
ing the manner in which they are affected, and the 
judgments they frame. This is an eaſy obſervation; 
for there are very few whoſe converſation does not 
at length diſcloſe their real character, even at the 
very time when they endeavour moſt to conceal it, 
We need only to have 'a ſhort acquaintance with a 
"perſon, in order to learn his language: I fay, his 
language, for every man according to his paſſions has 
a particular one of his own : I except only ſuch as 
are of a cold and phlegmatic conſtitution ; who in- 
deed more readily conform to the language of others, 
and whoſe character of courſe i it is much more diffi- 
cult to diſcover. 

The character of a nation is ſtill more eaſily Sen 
into, than that of individuals. A multitude c an- 
not act in joint concert to conceal their paſſions. 
Beſides, we never dream of making a myſtery of 
our inclinations, when they are common to the reſt 
of our countrymen. On the contrary we boaſt of 
them, and are pleaſed at their being looked upon as 
cha- 


2 
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characteriſtics of a country, to which we owe our 
birth, and in favour of which we are naturally pre- 
judiced. Upon the whole therefore it appears that 
n emen 
that ſpeak it. 29110 17224 
5 144. in Lain for ene the terms of carl: 
culture, imply an idea of dignity. and grandeur, 
which they do not in French; the reaſon of this is 
obvious. When the Romans laid the foundation of 
their empire, their knowledge was as yet confined to 
the neceſſary arts: theſe they valued ſo much the 
more, as it behoved every member of the republic 
to make them his ſtudy; ſo that they were early 
accuſtomed to look upon agriculture, and the general 
who ploughed his own lands, with the ſame eye 
of favour and eſteem. Hence the terms of this art 
acquired ſuch adventitious ideas as implied both 
dignity and grandeur. They continued to preſerve 
them, when the Roman republic was fallen into 
the greateſt exceſs of luxury ; for the character of 
a language, eſpecially if aſcertained by celebrated 
writers, doeg not change ſo eaſily as the manners of 
a people. With regard to the French nation, they 
have had quite a different turn of mind, ſince the 
eſtabliſhment of the monarchy. As the Franks en- 
tertained a high eſteem for the military profeſſion, 
to which they were indebted for a potent empire, it 
was natural for them to deſpiſe thoſe arts which 
they were not obliged to cultivate in perſon, but 
committed to the care of their ſlaves. From that 
time the adventitious ideas annexed to the terms of 
agriculture, muſt have been very different from thoſe 
which wy had in the Latin tongue. 
I $ 145. Though 
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8 145. m che character of languages is ori- 
oinally formed from that of the people, yet it i mot 
perfected without che aſſiſtance of; emment trriters. 
But tb trace its ptogrefs, we-thould:refolve'two 
queſtions, which have been often diſcufled;! and 
never, I think, tightly decided. It id tb Eno the 
reaſon why the arts and ſciences do not flouriſh alike 
in all ages and in all countries ; and why men of 
Er in every kind are generally cotemporanies. 

There are writers Who have ꝗound an anſwerto boch 
theſe queſtions in the difference of climates; If ſome 
nations 'are/ſtrangers to the arts and ſciences, . theſe 
Writers pretend that the climate is therreal cauſe of it; 
andi if there are others in which the eultute of chaiſe acts 
und ſciences is now neglected, they again pretend 
that this is owing to à change in the climate But it 
is idle to ſuppoſe any ſuch ſudden and extraordinary 
Eharige, equal to the revolution of the arts and 
Kiences, The climate influences nothing more than 
the organs; let it be never ſo favourable, it can be 
productive only of machines better organized; and 
Probably in all ages it produces very near an eu 
number. If it were every- where the ſame, ſtill ih 
ſame variety would appear in different people; 
fone, as at preſent, would be famed for learning, and 
others would be involved in ignorance. Hence 
there muſt be particular circumſtances, by means of 
which, men of a delicate organization ſhall have an 
iry of applying themſelves to proper ſub- 

8, and of diſphying their talents. Otherwiſe 
— would reſemble thoſe automata of a moſt cu- 
rious contrivance, which are ſuffered to run to ruin, 
for want of knowing their mechaniſm, or how to 


ſet 


- 


E 
gert! 1% Hu MA KN LDE. 2% 
\ ſee the ſprings going. The chmate is not chere 
fare the cauſe of the progreſs of the arts dn fei- 
ences ; it is required only us an effential condition 
(+ 145. Phe circumſtances favourable to the df. 
playing of talents; are always to be found ih à 
nation} hen the / language begins to ave fired 
prinoiples and a ſettled ſtandard: ſuch a period is 
therefore the epocha of great men. This is an ob- 
ſervation confirmed by the hiſtory of the arts, but 
1 ſhall give a reaſon 1 4 Ae eee 
nature of the thing. 1 1550 3% bai 9p 
The Saeed eee dee into a lan- 
guage, are neither very clear, preciſe, nor elegant: | 
nothing but time and experience can dreck en in 
this choice. ' Languages formed of che ruin f 
ſeveral others, meet with very great obſtacles which 
retard their progreſs-. As they have borrowed 
ſomething from each, they are only a confuſed heap 
of h expreſſions. They have not that 
analogy, which affords light to writers, and cha- 
racteriſes a Such was the French at its 
firſt eſtabliſhment. This is the-reaſon why it was ſo 
long before we wrote in our mother tongue, and 
why thoſe who made the firſt eſſay, could oe Nee 
* eee * 9 
8 147. If we recollect that the habit er the 


imagination and memory depends intirely on the 
connexion of ideas, and that the latter is formed by 
the relation and analogy of figns “; we ſhall be 
convinced that the leſs a language abounds in ana- 
N g- nnn bo" 


* Firſt part, ſsck. 2. c. 3. and 4, 
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memory and the i Therefore it is not 
at all proper for. the exertion or diſplay of talents. 
It is with languages as with geometrical figns ; they 
give a new inſight into things, and dilate the mind 
in proportion as they are more perfect. Sir Iſaac 
Newton's extraordinary ſucceſs' was owing to the 
choice which had been already made of ſigns, toge- 
ther with the contrivance of methods of calculation. 
Had he appeared earlier, he might have been 4 
great man for the age he would have lived in, but 
he would not have been the admiration of ours. It 
Is the ſame in every other branch of learning. The 
ſucceſs of 4 5 who have had the happineſs even 
of the, beſt organization, depends intirely on the 
progreſs of the language in regard to the age in 
which they live; for words anſwer to geometrical 
ſigns, and the manner of uſing them to methods of 
calculation. In a language therefore defective in 
words, or whoſe, conſtruction is not ſufficiently eaſy 
and convenient, we ſhould meet with the ſame 
obſtacles as occurred in geometry before the inven- 
tion of algebra. The French tongue was for 2 
long time ſo unfavourable to the progreſs of the 
mind, that if we could frame an idea of Corneille 
ſucceſſively in the different ages of our monarchy, 
we ſhould find him to have been poſſeſſed of leſs ge- 
nius in proportion to his greater diſtance from the age 
in which he lived, till at length we ſhould reach a 

Corneille who could notgive the leaſt mark of abilities, 
5 148. Perhaps ſome vill object that men of 
ſuch genius as this great poet, might have borrow- 
ed of the learned languages that aſſiſtance which 


they could not receive from their mother tongue. 
I anſwer 


— 
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I anſwer tliat people having been accuſtomed to 
conceive things as expreſſed in the language which 
they had learnt from their infancy, their minds muſt 
have been naturally” confined. © They could not be 
offended with the want of preciſion, becauſe ther 
had habituated themſelves to it: conſequently they 
were not as yet'eapable of deriving ſuch aſſiſtance 
from the learned languages. And indeed if we 
trace things up from age to age, we ſhall find 
chat che badneſs of our Latin ſtyle has been always 
in proportion to that of our mother tongue; for 
we did not to write good Latin, till we had 
learnt to write good French. Beſides, it would 
be/ſhewing” 2 little: knowledge of the genius of 
ine that the advantages of thoſe 
hens road ed the moſt perfect, could be ſud- 
denly' communicated to the moſt imperſect: this 
muſt be the work of time. Marot underſtood 
Latin; and yet how comes it chat he had not the 
ſame equality of ſtyle as his immer Rouſfeau? 
merely for this reaſon, becauſe the French tongue 
was not at that time ſufficiently improved. Rouſſeau, 
perhaps with leſs abilities, has given a more equal 
character to the Marotic ſtyle, becauſe he made his 
appearance under more favourable circumſtances : 
had he come à century ſooner, he would not have 
ſuceeeded. The compariſon that may be drawn 
between Regnier and Deſpreaux, will further cor. 
roborate this argument. 
5 149. The progreſs muſt be a great deal more 
rapid, in a lan not formed upon the ruin of 
others ; becauſe it has a character from its original : 


; 
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this is the reaſon why Gregce uuns, lo wy 

Sabel for excellent writers. 
8 150. Let us ſuppoſe a perſon of de moſt om, 
plete organization to ſtart up of a ſudden among a 
people, who though inhabiting a climate favourable 
to the arts and ſciences, are as yet in à ſtate of 
barbariſm : Þ apprehend that he may become a ge- 
nius in regard to thoſe people; but we plainly ſee 
that it is impoſſible for him to equal ſome of the 
eminent writers of the age of Lewis XIV. When 
we view the thing in this light, it is ſo plain and 

clear as not to admit of the leaſt doubt. 

If the language of theſe rude and ignorant people 
obſtructs the progreſs of the mind, let us give it 
one degree of perfection, nay let N give it two, 
three, or four; the obſtacle ſhall ſtill continue, nor 
can it diminiſh, but in proportion to the degrees of 
perfection added to that language. Therefore it will 
not be intirely removed, till the language has ac- 
quired very near as many degrees of perfection, as 
ours had, when it firſt began to furniſh us with good 
writers. Conſequently, it is demonſtrable that there 
can be no ſuch thing as a ſuperior genius, till the 
Janguage of a nation has been an im- 
n » 
$ 151. The Ane which contribute to the diſplay 
of abilities are as follow. 1, The climate is an 
eſſential condition. 29, It is requiſite that the form 
of government be fertled, ſo as to fix the character 
of a nation. 39. It is this that gives a character 
to the language by multiplying ſuch phraſes a8 
expreſs the prevailing taſte of a people. 4. This 
is brought about very ſlowly in languages formed 
| upon 
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upon the' ruin of bhers: but wheti'orige theſe obſta⸗ 
cles are ſurmounted, then the rules bf analogy are 
eſtablimed, the language makes ſome improvements, 
and there is an opportunity to diſplay one's abilicies, 
We ſte thetefore the reaſon why great writets do no 
indifferently flouriſh in all ages, and why they in ake 
their appearance ſooner in ſome, and Jar in is 
countries. It remains now for us to ihquire How it 
bappens that great men of ebety kind are gen Wen 
cotempotaries. 
$ 162. As ſbon 45' 4 man of genius diſcbvers che 
character of a language, he expreſſes it ſtrongly i 


his writings. - With this aſſiſtance other ingenii 


perſons, who would hot perhaps have il Ke © 
find it out of themſelves, fee it very plain, and ex- 
preſs it after his example, each in his own 

The language ls inſenſſbly enriched with a multi 
of new turns of expreſſions, which from the relation 
they bear to its character, enlarge it mort and mor; 
and analogy becomes as it were a lamp, whoſe light 
continually increaſes, to direct à greater number of 
writers. Then the public eye is naturally fred on 
thoſe who diſtinguiſh themſelves from the crowd: 
the taſte of theſe becomes the prevailing taſte of the 
nation: each perſon in the ſeveral ſubjects to which 
he applies himſelf, uſes chat diſcernment which he 
learnt of thoſe ingenious perſons: abilities begin to 
ferment : the ſeveral arts aſſume their proper cha- 
racter; and men of ſuperior merit in every branch of 
learning make their appearance. Thus it is that great 
parts, of what kind ſoever, do not ſhew themſelves till 


nguage is conſiderably improved. This is ſo very 
rus tnt chou. ſuch circumſtances as favour the mi- 
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lizary and political arts, 18 the moſt. frequ 
| a 7 75 Ko e ages which 1 have, been, 5 855 
lor gfeat writers, that are able to boaf : 
| d miniltets of a ſuperior rank. 1 Su | 2B. the an- 
uence , of. Jett s Over. government; an influence 
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ide i nitro, 2] 
it, be true that, great men Partake, in 
65 25 other, of th thi e character of their nation, 
t 1 bi 980 that diſtinguiſhes them 
19 115 W. They ſee and feel in a Manner, pe- 
emlelyes,whic ch they cannot comm unicate, 
Tour inventing new turns of expreſſion, within, the 
rules of n or at leaſt, ſo as to deyiate 

9 5 as. oo 9975 pollible. Hence they conform. to 
their language, to which at the ſame 
1 — 1 — their own. Corneille deye- 
.lops. the intereſts of grandees, the policy of am- 
bitious men, and in a word all the movements of 
the foul, with, a dignity and force peculiar to him- 
Hh, * Wigger, expre ſſes love, its fears, and tranſ- 
FI et elegance which form the 
e ee Ae de rations. Tage 
which Quinault draws, his pictures of pleaſure and 
— i is directed by ſoftneſs : and ſeveral other 
writers, who are no more, or who are d 


iſtinguiſhed 
among the moderns, 1 each a de ei 
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| teſt- 4 
is owidg to our pots; for as they are fubject 
to the reſtraint of rules, their imagination imakes 
— efforts, and neceffarily produces new tlirus 


gradually 
aps Brea 


of expreſſion. And indeed the ſudden improvetiiet 
e g. is generally the era of no en. 
r. Philoſophers do not carry if o perfecti:· 
wat along time after: they have indeed given to 
ours that preciſion and perſpicuity which ſorm iti 
characteriſtie, and which by furniſhing us with the 
igns moſt convenient for analyzing oor ideas; enable 
to arid the ſubtileſt and minuteſt part of yy 
£Y Dh 1 * 17 TRI mbc er 17 
16. Philoſophers aſcending to che ae 
things, lay down the rules of arts, explain tile 
cabſtruſe branches, and by their writings in- 
creaſe ' the number of good judges. But if we 
conſidet the arts where they” ſeem to requite k 
greater exertion of fancy, we mall find chat phi- 
loſophy does not contribute to to prove theſe 23 
it does the ſciences; on the cont it ſeerns'to 
hurt them. This is becauſe the fire agination 
is damped, partly by the attention ven to the 
rules; and partly by the apprehenſion of ſeeming not 
to know them: for this is an operation that 
rather to be directed by ſenſation, and by a lively-im- 
preſſion of the objects, than by a a reflexion which 
combines and calculates every thing. 

True ic is that the knowledge of rules 1 te 
of ſervice to thoſe who, from too great a luxuriancy 
of fancy, are apt to loſe fight of them when 
are Competing, and recollect thee only in reviirng 
| U 3 their 
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their performances. But it is n dent for per- 
ſons conſcious of the leaſt weakneſs, ot to be glad 
to accept of the affiſtance of rules. And yet can 
we; expect to ſucceed in works of fancy, if we 
kno not how to act without ſuch aſſiſtance? Ought 
we not at leaſt to be miſtruſtful of our productions? 
In general, the age wherein philoſophers deliver the 
precepts of the ſeveral arts, is that which abounds 
with the beſt writers, though it does not indeed * 
duce ſo many ingenious artiſts. 
8 155 · Since the character of languages is formed 
inſenſibly, and according to that of the people, it 
muſt needs haye ſome prevailing quality: conſe- 
quently it is impoſſible that the ſame advantages 
ſbould be common in the fame proportion to many. 
The moſt. perfect is that which unites them in ſuch 
y degree, as does not exclude their compatibility: 
for it would doubtleſs be a defect in a language, to 
excel ſo greatly in one kind, as to be quite unfit for 
Others. Perhaps the character which the French 
Janguage ſhews in the works of. Quinault and la 
Fontaine, is.a proof that we ſhall never have a poet 
of equal ſtrength: of genius with Milton; and that 
the ſtrength of genius which appears in Paradiſe 
Los, is 2 proof that the Engliſh will never have a 
poet eq equal to Quinault and la Fontaine . 
8 156. Analyſis and imagination are two 
tions ſo different, that they generally obſtruct the 
progreſs of each other, There is only one expedient 
that can render them mutually ſerviceable, and this is 
»The author yentures to give this conjeQure from what he 


has heard of Miltpp's Pm for he does _ underſtand 
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what I have already had occaſion to'make mention +. 
It is therefore extremely difficult for the ſame lan- 
guages equally to favour the habit of both theſe 
operations. The French, by the ſimplicity and 
clearneſs of its conſtruction, gives an early preciſion 
to the mind, which by degrees becomes habitual, 

and is greatly preparatory to the analytical pro- 
greſs; but it is not favourable to dhe imagination. 
On the contrary, the tranſpoſitions of the ancient 
languages were an obſtruction to the analytic method, 
in proportion as they contributed more to improve 
the fancy, and thereby rendered the habit of it more 


natural than that of the other operations of the mind. 


This is, I think, one of the cauſes of the ſuperiority 
of modern philoſophers to thoſe of antiquity.” A 

ſo exact as the French in its choice of fi- 
gures and expreſſions, ought ſurely to be more fo 
in the argumentative way, 

In order to fix our ideas, we ought to imagine 
two languages; one which ſhould exerciſe the fancy, 
to ſuch a degree, that the people who ſpoke it muſt 
be perpetually blundering : the other, which on the 
contrary ſhould cauſe ſuch an exerciſe of the-analy- 
tic method, that thoſe to whom it was natural ſhould 
conduct themſelves even in their pleaſures, like ma- 
thematicians inveſtigating the ſolution of a problem. 
Between theſe two extremes we might repreſent to 


our minds all the languages poſſible, we might ſee 


them aſſuming different characters according to the 
extremity to which they approached, and indemni- 
fying themſelves for the advantages loſt on the one 


I Furſt part, page 50, 1 
U4sz ſide, 
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ſide, 3 which they e the other. 
The moſt perfect ſhould take poſſeſſion of the 
middle, and thoſe who pow it would ” 2 great 
people. 

Ain it will bs objetted, that” if the chanaien.o | 
languages is a reaſon of the ſuperiority of modern 
over ancient philoſophers, does it not in conſequence 
follow that the ancient poets are ſuperior to the mo- 
derns ? I anſwer no: the analytic method borrows no 
aſſiſtance except from language; therefore it cannot 
take place but as it is favoured by language: we 
have ſeen on the contrary that che cauſes which con- 
tribute to the progreſs of the imagination are far 


more extenſive; every thing tends to promote the 


habit of this operation. Though the Greeks and 
Romans may have had ſome poets ſuperior to ours 
in particular branches, yet we have ſome ſuperior to 
theirs in others. What poet of all antiquity can be 
compared to Corneille or to Moliere ? 

$ 157. The ſimpleſt way to judge which 8 
excels in moſt branches, would be to reckon the 
original authors in each. I am afraid that ours 
would have in this reſpect ſome diſadvantage. | 

$ 158, After having ſhewn the cauſes of the laſt | 
improvements of language, it will be proper to in- 
quire into thoſe of its decline: they are inderd the 
ſame, and produce ſuch contrary effects only from 
the nature of circumſtances. It is nearly the ſame 
here as in phyſics, where motion, the 4 — _ 
becomes the principle of deſtruction. 5 

- When a language abounds with original writers 
in every kind, the more a perſon is endowed with 


— the more difficult * chinks it will be to 


* 
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af them. A mere equality would not ſatisfy 
his ambition; like them he wants the pre- eminence. 
He therefore tries a new road. But as every ſtyle 
to the character of the language, and to 
his own, "hath. been already uſed by preceding writ- 
oy he has nothing left but to deviate from analo- 
Thus in order to be an „ he is obliged 
— to the ruin of « language, whichi/a cen- 
tury ſooner he would have helped o improve. aw 
| $ 259. Though ſuch writers may be criticiſed; 
their ſuperior abilities muſt ſtill command ſucceſs. 
The eaſe there is in copying their defects, ſoon per- 
ſuades men of indifferent capacities, that they ſhall 
acquire the ſame degree of reputation. Then be- 
gins the reign of ſubtil and ſtrained conceits, of 
affected antitheſes, of ſpecious paradoxes, of frivo- 
lous and far - fetched expreſſions, of new-fangled 
words, and in ſhort of the jargon of perſons whoſe 
underſtandings have been debauched by bad meta- 
phyſics. The public applauds: fooliſh and ridicu- 
lous writings, the beings of a day, are ſurpriſingly 
multiplied; a vicious taſte infects the arts and ſci- 
ences, which is a "7 4 viſible mem 
of abilities. 
$ 160.1 Jo in the leaſt doubt but I ſhall be 
contradicted in what I have advanced concerning 
the character of articulate: ſounds. I have frequent» 
ly met with perſons who look upon all languages as 
equally adapted for all kinds of writing, and who 
pretend that a man with the ſame organization as 
Corneille, in whatever age he lived, and in whatever 
tongue he wrote, would have gm the ſame 7 


of js ſuperiority of genius,” 


Signs 
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Signs are-arhjtrary the firſt; ems. employ- 
3 which is the reaſon perhaps that ſome imagine 
they can have no character. But I would fain know 
whether it be not natural for every nation to com- 
bine their ideas according to their own peculiar ge- 
nius; and to connect a certain fund of principal 
ideas with different adventitious notions, according 

as they are differently affected. Now theſe combina- 
tions authorized by time and cuſtom, are properly 
what, conſtitutes the character of a language. It 
may be more or leſs diffuſed; for this depends on 
the number and variety of the expreſſions received, 
and on its analogy, which affords the means of in- 
venting new phraſes when wanted. But it is not in 
the power of man intirely to change this character. 
As ſoon as he departs from it, he ſpeaks a foreign 
tongue, and ceaſes to be underſtood, It is the work 
of time to produce ſuch conſiderable changes, by 
reducing a whole nation to ſuch. circumſtances as 
ſhall engage them to conſider things in quite a diffe- 
rent light. | 
$161. It is in the writings of poets, that the cha- 
rafter of a language is moſt ſtrongly painted. Hence 
ariſes the difficulty of tranſlating thoſe writings ; a 
difficulty ſo great, that men of abilities oftentimes find 
it eaſier to ſurpaſs than to equal them. And indeed 
one might in ſtrict truth affirm,, that it is impoſſible 

to make a good poetical tranſlation : for the reaſons 
which prove that two languages cannot have the 
ſame character, prove likewiſe that the ſame, thoughts 
can be ſeldom expreſſed in both with the dame 
beauties, 
When was ſpeaking of — * and tran ſpaſcons, 
I men- 


= r 
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I mentioned ſomething relative to the ſuhject handled 
in this chapter, which it is needleſs here to repeat. 
8 162. From this hiſtorical account every body 
may ſee, that to perſon well acquainted with 
languages, they are a picture of the character and 


genius of every nation. Th may ſee. in what 
manner the imagination firſt made a combina- 


tion of ideas from (prejudice and paſſion: he may 
ſee how a different ſpirit aroſe in every nation, 


in proportion as they had leſs communication with 


each other, But if the manners of a people in 
fluenced language, the latter, as ſoon as its rule 
were aſcertained by celebrated writers, had in its 
turn an influence 4 manners, and for a long time 
preſerved to each. people their peculiar characte- 
riſtic. 


$ 163. Some perhaps wi will look upon his whole 


hiſtory as a romance : but they cannot at leaſt deny 


its probability. I do not conceive that I have been 
often led aſtray by the method here purſued : for my 
aim has been to advance nothing but upon a ſuppo- 

ſition, that every Janguage has been formed after the 
pattern that immediately preceded it. In the mode of 
ſpeaking by action we have beheld the bloſſom, as ir 
were, of articulate ſounds, and of the ſeveral contri- 
vances that may be uſed to expreſs our thoughts: we 
have obſerved the circumſtances proper for ripening 
this bloſſom; and we have not only perceived theſe 


arts to riſe as thence, but we have likewiſe traced 


their progreſs, and explained their different characters. 
In a word we ſeem to have plainly demonſtrated, 
that thoſe things which to us appear ſo extremely 
fingular, were moſt — in their time, and that 

nothing 
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4 method. | | 

R OM the knowledge | ve r e of che 

operations of the mind, and of the cauſes of 
cher progreſs, we are now to learn the conduct which 
ought to be obſerved i in the inveſtigation of truth, 
Before this it was impoſſible to frame a good me- 
thod'; but now it ſeems to preſent itſelf, and to be 
_ a natural conſequence of our reſearches. It will. ſuf- 
fice to develop ſome of the reflexions diſperſed 
pad this work. 
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IT =Y CHAP. 
| Of the firſt Coe of me, and of the arigin of out 


$A Gm many philoſophers have very elo | 
quently expoſed a multitude of errors, 
which are attributed to the ſenſes, to the imagi- 
nation, and the paſſions : but they cannot flatter 
themſelves wich having reaped all the benefit they 
expected from their Perfotmances. The imperfec- 
tion of their theory renders it of very little uſe. 
W take ſuch * 
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of turns, anct depend fo. ſtrongiy on contlinarion, 
time, and | that, it ig impeſfble, 8m. 
_>” the ſeyeral. ſprings -which- they employ, 
and it js natural, for each perſon to, flatter. himſelf 
that he is not ae e de en ee 
have impoſed. SUTIN EC 5's Ni 132-4 1 36 1ʃ⁴4 
D who as bn 
a recomend 2223 
the mind. inſtead, af ,quitings ofrentimes 
hg ng To cure the former; of 
all his ailments, would require; him to bei new 
moulded : in like manner to recover the latter 
from all its, weakneſſes, would equire a nem Rock 
of ideas, , and; inſtead of loſing time about bach 
particular complaint. we ſhould! endeavour to ne. 
move the original cauſe. eig eiten mad. 
5 2. This cauſe we ſhall lind ta be the habitude of 
„ vr haverithet ao ideas 
at all, or ſuch, as are but verꝝ in 
proper to inquire into the-ſqurce of this habitude, in 
order to make a thorough diſcoyery of the origin of 
error, and to know with ee 
to undertake the ſtudy of philoſophy. 
$3, While e are yet in the ſtate of childhood, and 
incapable of reflexion, we are intirely employed ahout 
our wants. The ohjects in the mean time make 
deep impreſſions on us, as they meet with no reſiſt- 
ance. The organs are perfected by very ſlow de- 
grees, - reaſon adyances ſtill. more flowly, and we fill 
our heads with ſuch ideas and maxims as chance and 
education offer. When we come to an age in which 
the mind begins to arrange its thoughts, ve continue 
to ſee rags: with which W | 
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accuainted. Heneb we make nel Giffßeulty to be- 
eve chat they exiſt; and àro of ſuch & hature, becauſe 
it appeiits natural to us that they Mott exiſt, and be 
o ſuch a nature. They are fo frengly Hitiprinted irt 
auf brain, that we cannot think they de not exift;'or 
that they exiſt in a different manner. Hence atifes 
that indifference about knowing tlſings to which we 
are accuſtomed, and thoſe emotions of curiofity fot 
every thing that lias the appearance oF nobel 
Fa. When we begin to reffect, we de Rot! 
in hat manner the ideas and maxims, which we 
find ip our minds, Suld be introtluced there; nor 
de we reeollect that we were ever Without them: 
conſequently we enjoy them in full ſecbrity. How 
defective ſoever they be, we take them for {elf-evi- 
dent notices ; we give them the name of feuſon, of 
babt, of nature, of innate, of principles ingraved, and 
imprinted on'the mind. We rely ſo much the more 
willingly on theſe ideas, as we think; that if they led 
us aſtray, God would be the cauſe of error; becauſe 
we conſider them as the only means he has given us 
to arrive at the truth. Thus it is chat being fa- 
miliarly acquainted with | ſome particular ideas, we 
Whey: them to be principles of the utmoſt evidence. 
55. What accuſtoms' us to this ĩnaccuraey, is the 
manner in which we form ourſelves to language. 
We do not atrive at the age of feaſon, till long af- 
ter we have contracted the habit of ſpeech. Ex- 
cepting words aſſigned to the difcovery of our wants, 
it is generally owing to chance that we have had oc- 
caſion to hear ſome ſounds rather than others, and it 
is chance alſo that has determined the ideas we have 
annexed to them. If on reflecting but ever ſo little 
on 4 children we ſee, we were to recollect the ſtate 


through 
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through which we ourſelves: have: paſſed, it would 
convince us that there can be nothing more inateus 
rate than the common uſe we make of words. This 
is not at all ſurprizing.' We heafd ſore expreſſions; 
whoſe ſigniflcation, though determined by cuſtorny 
was ſo complex, that w-e experience nor 
| ſufficient to it: others we heard; 
which never conveyed twice e ſame idea, or which 
were even void of all ſenſe. To judge of the iinca;- 
pacity we were under of uſing them with diſcern- 
ment, we have only to take notice of the frequent 
difficulty we find even at preſent of doing it. in 
$ 6. And yet the cuſtom of joining ſigns to things 
was become ſo natural to us, when we were not as 
yet in à condition of eſtimating their value, that we 
have uſed ourſelves to refer the names even to the 
reality of the objects, believing they perfectly ex. 
plained their eſſence. We came to imagine that 
there are innate ideas, becauſe ſome of them are the 

ſame in all men: ve [ſhould have certainly judged 
| that our language is innate, if we had not known 
. that other nations fpeak quite differently. It ſeems 
that in all our inquiries our chief endeavour is to find 
new expreſſions, which as ſoon as we have com- 
paſſed, we fancy ourſelves to have acquired new 
knowledge. We are eaſily perſuaded by ſelf- love, 
that we have a real knowledge of things, when we 
have long endeavoured. to know them, and have long 
made them the ſubject of converſation. | 
8 7. By tracing human error to * FE A 
mentioned, we reduce it to one ſingle cauſe, and 
ſuch a cauſe that we cannot honeſtly deny but it has 
had a conſiderable ſhare in our judgments. Perhaps 
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vr might *. even the moſt» prejudiced Philoſd⸗ 
phers to own that it has laid the firſt: ſoundation of 
their ſyſtema: we netd only to aſk the queſtion in 2 
proper manner. And indeed if our paſſtons are the 
pecaſion of error, it is becauſe they abuſe a vague 
principle, a metaphorital expreſſion, or an equivo- 
 C8l-tetmy to make applications from which we may 
dudluce ſuch opinions as flatter us. If we: are mit- 
talen, thoſe vague principles, thoſe metaphors, and 
thoſe equivocal terms, arc therefore: cnuſes prior to 
our paſſions. Coniequentiy, to detect the whole 
artifice, it 1 mes to lay mne 
language. _ 8 . H- D IF6) 

88. —— in origina its: dhe Grat of 
ideas, or to: ideas not properiy determined, truth 
muſt ariſe from determinate ideas. Of this we have 
à proof in mathematics. On whatſoever ſubject we 
happen to have accurate ideag; they will al was be 
ſufficient to make us diſtinguiſi the truth : on the 
contrary, if we have no ſuch ideas; in vain will it 
be for us to take all the precaution imaginable, we 
ſhall only confound every thing. In a word, in 
metaphyſics we might proceed on fure ground with 
determinate ideas, and without hee e ny 
loſt even in arithmetic. 

8 9. But bow rome arkhmvicians e und 
ier 
ner they are framed, they are always able to com- 
pound or decompound them, in order to compare 
them according to their relations. It is by reflect- 
ing on the formation of numbers, that they have 
found out the rules of combinations. Such as have 


not mie this reflexion, * as exactly as 
others 
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others, becauſe the rules are ſurg z him pat knowing 
the reaſons on which they are founded, they have no 
iclea of what they ans about. and are cqui quently 
indapatite eee, 

-$ 10. Now in al fiences Wache, u well. as 
in arichmeric, the only wen e com a8 the trach 1 
not generally reaſon on tha krwen yith the ſame 
Preciſion, it is becauſe we have not as yet found our 
fure rules for being always exact in compounding or 
decompounding our ideas, which proceeds from our 
not knowing how to determine them. Hut perhaps 
the reflexions we have made on the origin of human 
knowledge, 3 
* | 
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CHAP. II. 
Of the manner of determining ideas, or their names.” 


511. T. received opinion, N 

to be underſtood according to the common 
acceptation. And indeed one wquld at firſt ima- 
gine there is no other way of making ourſelves un- 
derſtood, than by ſpeaking like other people. And 
yet I cannot help thinking that we ought to pur; 
ſue a different method. As I have "ER obſerved 
that to attain to any real knowledge we ſhould be- 
gin with ſtudying the ſciences anew, without being 
ſwayed by any prejudices whatſoever in favour o 
received opinions; ſo 1 apprehend that if we have 
6 X 0 
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any deſign of rendering a language 2 we ought 
14 . it without regard to uſe or cuſtom, 
Not that T would make it a law always to connect 
terms with ideas « — different from thoſe which they 
commonly ſignify: this would be a puerile and ridi- 
culous affeckation- There is a conſtant and uniform 
ptactice in regard to the names of ſimple ideas; and 
as to thoſe of ſeveral notions which are familiar to 
che generality of people, we muſt make no change 
in them: but when we come to complex ideas, 
Which more particularly belong to metaphyſics and 
morals, nothing i is more arbitrary, and oftentimes 
more capricious. Hence 1 have been induced to 
believe, that to render a language clear and preciſe, 
it would be requiſite to take the materials of our 
knowledge once more in hand, and to frame new 

cömbinations of them, without any regard to thoſe 
already made. 

$ 12. In examining the progreſſion of languages, 
we have ſeen that cuſtom fixes the meaning of words, 
merely by the circumſtances in which we ſpeak #. 
One would think indeed that it is mere chance which 
diſpoſes of theſe circumſtances : but if we knew how 
to Chuſe them ourſelves, we might be able to perform 
on every occaſion what chance makes us do only now 
and then, that is, exactly to determine the ſignifi- | 
cation of words. The preciſion of a language muſt 
be preſerved by the ſame means by which it was firſt 
acquired. We ought therefore to begin with pla- 
cing ourſelves in ſome ſenſible circumſtances, in or- 
der to frame ſigns for expreſſing the ideas we firſt 


* Second part, F 1, c. 9. | ' 
2 — acquired 
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gcquired by ſenſation and reflexion; and when by 
reflecting on theſe, we come. to have new ideas, we 
ſhould invent new names with a determinate ſignifi- 
cation, by plaeing others in the ſame circumſtances 
as we ourſelves have been, and making them reflect 
in the very fame manner as we have done. Then the 
expreſſions would perpetually ſucceed the ideas; con- 
ſequently they would be clear and preciſe, ſince they 
would only ſignify what every body had experi- 
8 13. And indeed if a man was to begin with 
framing a language, and determined not to enter 
into any converſation, till he had fixed the meaning 
of his words by particular circumſtances; he would 
not fall into thoſe miſtakes to which we are ſo ge- 
nerally ſubject. The names of ſimple ideas would 
be clear, becauſe they would ſignify only what he 
perceived in particular circumſtances: the names of 
complex ideas would be preciſe; becauſe they would 
include only ſuch ſimple ideas as by particular cir- 
cumſtances would be collected in a determinate man- 
ner. In a word, if he wanted to add to, or retrench 
from his firſt combinations, the ſigns he made uſe of, 
would preſerve the clearneſs of the former, provided 
chat what he added or retrenched was marked by new 
circumſtances. If he had afterwards a mind to con- 
verſe with others, he would have occaſion only to place 
them in the ſame ſituation as he himſelf had been, when 
he invented the ſigns, which would engage them to 
affix the ſame ideas as he had done to the words. 

§ 14. When I ſpeak however of framing words, 
I do not mean that we ſhould propoſe quite new 
terms. Thoſe authorized by cuſtom appear to me 


X 2 generally 
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generally ſufficient for RG on all ſorts of ſub» 
Jjecta. It would be even prejudicing the perſpicuity 
of language, if we were to invent words without any 
neceſſity, eſpecially in the ſciences. I therefore 
make uſe of this way of ſpeaking, becauſe I would 
not adviſe any one to begin with explaining terms, 
in order afterwards to define them, as is gene- 
rally praftiſed : but, after having placed ourſelves 
in circumſtances in which we felt or ſaw ſome 
object or other, we ſhould give to that object a 
name authorized by cuſtom. This is an expedi- 
ent that ſeems natural enough, and proper moreover 
for expreſſing the difference that appears between 
the manner in which I would have the ſignification 
of words to be determined, and the definitions of 
philoſophers. 

$ 15, I believe it would be of no manner of ule 
to conſtrain one's ſelf by employing only ſuch terms 
as are adopted by the learned; perhaps it would be 
better to borrow them from the commou. language. 
The one is not more accurate-than the other ; yet I 
ind in the latter one imperfection leſs. It is that 
the generality of people not having reflected on the 
objects of the ſciences, are eaſily convinced of their 
ignorance, and of the inaccuracy with which they 
make uſe of words. But philoſophers, ever aſhamed 
of having meditated to no purpoſe, are blindly pre- 
judiced in favour of the pretended fruit of their 
ſtudies. . 

$ 16. The better to comprehend this method, we 
muſt enter into further particulars, and apply to 
different ideas what we have been explaining in a 
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general manner. Let us, thetefore begin with the 
names of ſimple ideas. | 
The obſcurity and confuſion of words proceeds 

from our giving them either too unlimited or too 
limited an extent, or even from our making uſe of 
them without any idea at all. There are a great 
many whoſe ſignification we do not comprehend in- 
tire; but we take it only in part, and even increaſe 
or diminiſh it: from Wbende it happens that different 
combinations are formed, which have only the fame 
ſign, and that the ſame words, though ſpoken by 
the ſame perſon, have very different acceptations. 
Beſides, as the ſtudy of languages, however flightly | 

performed, ſtill requires fome reflexion, we cut 
Mort. and refer the ſigns to realities, of which we have 
no idea. Such are, in the language of many philoſo- 
phers, the terms being, ſubſtance, eſſence, &c. It is evi- 
dent that theſe defects can be attributed only to thoſe 
ideaswhich arethe workmanſhipof themind. Astothe 
fignification of the names of ſimple ideas, which pro- 
ceed immediately from the ſenſes, it is known at once; 
nor can it have any imaginary realities for its object, 
becauſe it is immediately referred to ſimple percep- 
tions, which are in the mind fuch indeed as they 
appear there to be. This kind of terms cannot 
therefore be obſcure. Their meaning is ſo well ex- 
preſſed by the ſeveral circumſtances in which we 
naturally find ourfelves, that the very children can- 
not miſtaxe them. For if they have but learnt a 
little to prattle, they are ſure not to confound the 
names of ſenſations, and they have as clear ideas of 
cheſe nog _ black, red, motion, reft, pleaſure, 
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tions of the mind, they diſtinguiſh the names. of 
them with the ſame eaſe, provided theſe are ſimple, 
and the reflexion of the children be turned that way 
by particular circumſtances : for we, ſee from the uſe 
they make of theſe words, yes, uo, I will, I will 
not, that they take their right meaning. 

917. Some perhaps will object, that it is de- 
monſtrable the ſame objects produce different ſen» 
ſations i in different perſons, that we do not ſee them 
under the ſame ideas of magnitude, that we do not 
perceive them to have the ſame colours, &c, 
My anſwer is, that notwithſtanding all this we 
ſhall ſtill underſtand one another ſufficiently in re- 
gard to the end we propoſe, if metaphyſics and 
moral philoſophy, As to the latter, there is no 
neceſſity, for inſtance, of our being ſure that the ſame 
chaſtiſements are productive of the ſame ſenſations 
of pain 1n regard to all mankind, or that the ſame 
| rewards are attended with the ſame ſenſations of 
pleaſure, How great ſoever the variety with which 
the cauſes of pleaſure and pain affect men of diffe- 
Tent conſtitutions, it is ſufficient that the meanipg of 
theſe words, pleaſure and pens is ſo well fixed, that 
no body can miſtake it. Now the daily circume 
ſtances of our lives, do not permit us to be miſtaken 
in the uſe which we are ig to make of theſe 
germs. 

In relation to metaphyſics i it is ſufficient that the 
ſenſations repreſent extenſion, figure, and colours. 
The difference between the ſenſations of two men, 
can occaſion no confuſion. If, for inſtance, what 

] call 4lue, conſtantly appears to me what others call 
green, and what 1 call ck conſtantly appears to 


me 


— 
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me what others call %; we. Mall underſtand one 

another as well, when we rſay, the madorus are green, 
the fey is blue, as if we: had all the ſame. ſenſations 
concerning theſe objecta. This is herauſe we mean. 
then to ſay nothing more, than that we have. ge- 
quired;a, Knowledge of, the ſky and the meadows 
under appearances ;which enter the mind, by. che 
ſight, ande yhich we call B and gras. It we wante: 
to make theſe words. ſignify that we. have exactly 
the; ſame ſenſations, theſe | propoſitions. would not 

obſcure ; but they would be falſe, or — 

leaſt : we ſhould, not have ſufficient guns, to os 
upon them. as certain, us ole Ee x 
„ns, We may, therefore . - that. the 
names of ſimple ideas, as well thoſe , of, caſe 
as of the operations af the mind, may be you, 0 
determined by circumſtances; ſince they are alread 
determined ſa exactly, that even children, can 
miſtake them. A philoſopher, in treating of ſegſar 
tions, ought only to avoid. two miſtakes, to 10 
our precipitate, judgments render us. Jubject : 
one is to believe that the; ſenſations. are in the ob. 
jects ; che other is that now mentioned, viz. chat 
the ſame. objects Droddvge, FF. fame ſenſations in all 
mankind,/ + «ty obs 

89 19. When, once the 5 fignifying the ſimple 
ideas: are exact, nothing, can hinder us from deter- 
mining thoſe which belong to che other ideas. For this 
end it is ſufficient. to fix the number and quality af 
thoſe ſimple ideas, of which a complex notion may be : 
framed. The cauſe of our meeting with ſo many 
difniculties, on theſe occaſions, in aſcertaining the 
n words, and * aſter! haying taken 3 
£ R 4 grea 


. great deal of pains we ate ſtill obliged 66 leave 
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them very equivocal and obſcure ;; is our taking the 
words juſt as we find them in common uſe, to 
which we want to conform. Moral philoſophy 
W 7 affords ſuch a number of compound ex- 
ons, and the uſe or cuſtom which we conſult, 
agrees ſo little with itſelf, that it is impoſſible bur 
is method mult make us ſpeak inaccurately,” and 
falt into a great many contradictions. A perlon, 
chat was to apply himſelf at firſtto the conſideration 
of none but ſimple ideas, and collected them by 
fighs only in pröportion as they grew familiar 
to him, would not ſurely be expoſed to the ſame 
danger. The moſt comp umd votes which he would 
have occaſion to uſe, muſt have always a deter- 
minate ſignification, becauſe by chuſing the ſimple 
ideas which he wanted to affix to them, and whoſe 
number he took care to determine, he would con- 
Hine the meaning of each to exact bounds. Sb Lili 
$ 20. But unleſs we renounce. the vain ſcience 
of thoſe who refer words to realities which 
they know nothing of, it will avail us but little 
to think of preciſion of language. The reaſon of 
arithmetic's being demonſtrable in all its parts, is 
becauſe we have an exact idea of a unit, and hy 
means of the art with Which we make uſe of ſigns, 
we determine how often à unit is added to itſelf in 
the moſt compound numbers. In other ſclences 
they would fam by vague and obſcure expreſſions, 


Teaſon on complex ideas, and diſcover their rela- 
tions. To be convinced of the unreaſonableſs of 
this conduct, we have only to think in what ſituation 
we ſhould de, if men could have thrown atithmetic 
8 * : into 


% 
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into the ſame confulion as that which now . e 
ua and moral philoſophy. 

:: $221, Complex ideas are the wo e 
mine! if they nrexdefeRtive, it is becauſs we framed 
them ill: cke only way to mend them, is to frame 
them ane w.. We muſt therefore take the materials of 
knowledge again in hand, and ſet about them as if 
we had never employed them before. For this 
purpoſe, it will be of fervice in the beginning to 
affix: to ſounds, as few fimple ideas as poſſibly we 
can ; to chuſe fuch as every body” may perceive 
- without difficulty, by placing themſelves in the 

ſame circumſtances as we; and to add no new ones, 
till che firſt are grown familiar to us, and that we 
find ourſelves in ſuch circumſtances as ate adapted 
for conveying them clearly and preciſely to the 
mind. By: theſe means we thall accuſtom ourſelves 
to join words to r e er e mie 
ne ver ſo numerous. 
. cls ttt hg," = hal we 

cannot ſuddenly contract, "eſpecially if it gives riſe 
to very complex notions. It is late before children 
come to have any accurate idea of the numbers 
1000, r0,000, & e. They cannot acquire it but by long 
and frequent practice, which jearns them to multiply 
a unit, and to determine each collection by particular 
names. In like manner, among the great number of 
complex ideas belonging to metaphyſics and moral 
philoſophy, it would be impoſſible for us to give any 
exactneſs to our terms, if we ſhould want, the very firſt 
time and without any other preeaution, to load them 
with ſimple ideas. We ſhould ſometimes happen to 
an chem in one ſenſe and ſometimes in another, 

becauſe 


214 .: +Omnnoanior: 7 Far 
becauſe: having imprinted the collections of ideas in 
a very ſuperficial manner in our minds, we ſhould 
oftentimes add or diminiſn, without perceiving it, 
But if we began with affixing only à few ideas to 
words, and proceeded to the larger collections in very 
great order, we ſhould uſe ourſelves to render our 
ideas ſtill more complex, without mpg: them leſs - 
determinate and certain. I bun e 
22. This is the method I choſe to follows eſpe- 
cially in the third ſection of this work. I have not 
begun with explaining the names of the operations 
of the mind, in order afterwards: to define them: 
but I took care to place myſelf in ſuch circum- 
ſtances as were beſt adapted for making me obſerve 
their [progreſſion ; and in proportion as I framed 

ſuch ideas as made any addition to thoſe which had 
gone before, I fixed them by particular names, con- 
forming herein to euſtom ſo n I could do. it 
without inconveniency. 

8 23. There are two ſorts of — 15250 the 
one we frame from patterns; the others are parti - 
cular combinations of ſimple nes which the ming 
makes by its own choice. 

It would be propoſing to bes a quite uſcle 
and even dangerous method, to want to frame ideas 
of ſubſtances by an arbitrary aſſemblage of ſome 
ſimple ideas. This would be repreſenting ſubſtances 
to ourſelves that had no real exiſtence; would be 
collecting properties that were no- where to be found 
together; would be ſeparating thoſe which were 
united; and it would be a very great hazard, if 
they were ſometimes conformable to their patterns. 

To render therefore che names of ſubſtances "a 
"Ps an 
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and exact, -we muſt / conſult nature, and never let 


them ſignify mare than e which we 
obſerye to exiſt together.. 


8 24. There are — ſome other ideas Whick 8 


belong to ſubſtances and are called abſtract. 1 
have already obſerved that theſe are only particular 
notions, more or leſs ſimple, to which we give our 
whole attention, by ceaſing to think on the other 
ſimple ideas which coexiſt with them. Let us ceaſe 
to think on the ſubſtance of bodies as having actuel 
colour and figure, and conſider it only as ſomething 
moveable, diviſible, impenetrable, and of an indeter- 
minate extenſion, and we ſhall have the idta of mat 
ter; an idea far more ſimple than that of body, of 

which it is only: an abſtraction, though a great 
many philoſophers have been pleaſed: to: realize it. 
If we afterwards ceaſe to think on the 2 of 
matter, on its diviſibility, and impenetrability, and 
reflect only on its indeterminate extenſion; we ſhall 
frame an idea of pure ſpace which is ſtill more 
ſimple. The ſame may be ſaid of all ahſtractions, 
whereby it appears that the names of the moſt ab- 
ſtract ideas are as eaſy to nme: as thoſe 13 
the fubſtances themſelves, + 

$ 25. To detetmine 3 an thoſe 


relating to human actions, to moral philoſophy, 
juriſprudence, and the liberal arts, we muſt conduct 


ourſelves quite otherwiſe than in determining the 
ideas of ſubſtances. Legiſlators had no patterns, 
when firſt they collected thoſe ſimple ideas, of which 
they compoſed their laws; and when they made 
mention of ſeveral human actions, before they had 

conſidered whether there were any examples of them 


/ 7 to 
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x6 be ſound. In like manner the patterns of arts 
rift no were but in the mind of the firſt in- 
venters. Subſtances, ſo fur as they fall "within 
but knowledge, are no more than particular collec- 
tions vf properties, which it is not in our power ei- 
tier to unite or ſeparute, and which it is of no ad. 
vantage wo us vo knew, but as objects that exiſt, and 
in the manner us they exiſt. Human ations His 
combinations inceflaritly varying, of which it fre- 
quently concerns us to e e, before we 
have ſeen any patterns of them. Were we to frame 
dur ideas of chem way us experience inſtrucded us, 
i woutd be oftentimes too late. We are therefore 
under a feceflity ef behaving here in a different 
marmner z we unite or ſeparate fore ſimple ideas ac- 
cording us duf fancy directs; or we adopt the com. 
binations already made by others. ank 9 
6. There is cid difference between the ide, of 
Subſtances and nrehetypes, chat we look upon the 
latter us patterns to which we refer external objects, 
| viiareas the former ure no more than copies of what 
we perceive without ourſelves. For the truth of the 
former, it is neceſſary that the combinations of the 

mind be conformable to what we obſerve in the ob. 
Jeas : for the trutli of the latter, it is ſufficient that 
externally the cothbinations of them may poſſibly be 
Fuch as they are in our minds. The idea of juſtice 
would be true, even if there was no ſuch thing as 2 
guſt action, becauſe the truth of it conſiſts in a col 
lection of ideas, which does not at all depend on ex- 
vernal objects. The idea of iron is no further true 
than as it is conformable iis metal, dern n 
23 pattern. 
8 1 By 
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By theſe particulars concerning archetypes, one 
may eaſily conceive that jt depends abſolutely on our 
ſelves to fix the ſignification of their names, becauſe 
in i. in our on power to determinb the ſimple'ideay, 
whoſe collections we ourſelves have framed. It is 
eaſy alſo to conceive that others will come into our 
way' of thinking, provided we place them parti» 
cular circumſtances, in which the ſame fimpte ideag 
ſhalt be the ſubject of their thoughts as they are of 
ours; and wherein they ſhall be engag 3 
them under the ſame names as we have | 

. Suck are the means I had to offer, in order to pr 
mote as much as poſſible the perſpicuity and 
on of language. I did not think there was u 88. 
firy for making any change in che names of 52 
ideas, becauſe the ſignification of them has a 
to me to be ſufficiently determined by cuſtom. With 
regard to complex ideas, they are framed * ver 
inaccurately, that we cannot be excuſed from taking 
the materials of them once more in hand, and mak- 
ing new combinations of them, without any regard 
to thoſe already framed. They are all the work- 
manſhip of the mind, as well the moſt accurate, as 
thoſe which are leaſt ſo: if we have ſucceeded in ſome, 
we may therefore . promiſe ourſelves ſucceſs in the 
reſt, provided we always proceed with the ſame cir- 
cumſpection. 
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8 27. . help- winking yaa that A kad 
3 which has conducted us to one truth may 
lead us to a ſecond, and that the beſt muſt be the 
ſame for all ſciences. It is therefore ſufficient to 
reflect on the diſcoveries already made, in order to 
proceed in the exerciſe of our inventive powers. 
The moſt ſimple diſcoveries are the fitteſt for this 
purpoſe, , becauſe there is leſs trouble in obſerving the 
ſeveral means that have been uſed: 1 ſhall therefore 
borrow an example from the elements of mathema- 
tics, and FA that we are juſt in the caſe of lum. 

ing them the firſt time. 

* 28. We ſhould doubtleſs begin wich 6 an 
idea of a unit; and adding it ſeveral times to itſelf, 
we ſhould form collections thereof, determinable by 
ſigns. This operation we ſhould repeat, and there- 


by ſoon acquire as many complex ideas of numbers 
as we deſired. We ſhould afterwards reflect on the 


manner in which they are formed; we ſhould obſerve 
their progreſs, and infallibly learn the way of de- 
compounding them. Then we might compare the 
moſt complex with the moſt ſimple, and diſcover the 
properties of both. 

In this method the object of the operations of the 
mind would be only ſimple ideas, or ſuch complex 
notions as we had already framed, and with whoſe 
origin we were perfectly acquainted. We ſhould 

therefore 
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therefore find no difficulty in diſcovering the firſt re- 
lations of magnitudes. When once we knew theſe, 
it would be more eaſy to perceive the relations that 
immediately follow them, and which would certain- 
ly lead us to the knowledge of others. Thus having 
begun with the moſt ſimple, we ſhould inſenſibly 
riſe. to the moſt complex, and frame to ourſelves a 
ſeries of ideas ſo ſtrungly connected with each other, 
that we could never reach the moſt diſtant but by 
means of thoſe which preceded them. 

5 29. Other ſciences, which are equally wichia 
the mach of the human underſtanding, have no other 
principle than ſimple ideas, which we receive by 
ſenſation and reflexion. To acquire complex notions 
of them, our only method, as in the mathematics, 
is to make different collections of the ſimple ideas. 
We: mult therefore follow the ſame order in the pro- 
greſſion of ideas, and uſe the ſame e in the 
choice of ſigns. 

Againſt this conduct there are a great many pre- | 
judices; but I have thought on the following me- 
thod to get rid of them. | 6 

It is in our infancy that we imbibe thoſe projudy | 
ces which retard the progreſs of knowledge, and 
lead us into ſo many errors. If God were to create 
an adult perſon, with organs ſo perfect, that the very 
firſt moment of his exiſtence he enjoyed the full uſe 
of reaſon, this man would not meet with the ſame 
difficulties as we in the inveſtigation of truth. He 
would invent no ſigns but in proportion as he expe- 
rienced new ſenſations, and made new reflexions, 
His firſt ideas he would combine according to the. 
circumſtances in which he found himſelf ; he would 


determine 
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when he wanted to compare two complex notions, 
he might eaſily analyze them, becauſe he would meet 
with no diſieulty in reducing them to the ſimple 
ideas of which he himſelf had framed them. Thus 
as he invented words only after he had framed his 
ideas, theſe would be always exactly determined, ſo 
that his language would not be ſubject to — 
rity and ambiguity which prevails in ours. Let 
us therefore imagine ourſelves in the place of this 
man, let us paſs through every circumſtance in 
which he muſt be, let us fee with him what he ſees, 
form the {ame reflexions, acquire the fame ideas, 
analyze them with the ſame care, exprefs them with 
the like ſigns, and frame to ourſelves 8 
r a new language. 
8 30. Reaſoning, according to this method, dy 
from ſimple ideas, or from ſuch complex notions as 
are the workmanſhip of the underftanding, we ſhall 
have two advantages: the firſt is, that being ac- 
quainted with the origin of thoſe ideas on which we 
meditate, we ſhall not advance the leaſt ſtep without 
knowing where we are, how we got thither, and how 
we ſhall find our way back. The ſecond is, that on 
every ſubject we ſhall plainly ſee the boundaries of 
our knowledge; which will be as ſoon as the ſenſes 
ceaſe to furniſh us with ideas, and when the mind, 
of courſe, is no longer capable of forming the leaſt 
notion. Now nothing ſeems to me of greater im- 
portance, than to diſcern thoſe ſubjects on. which 
our inquiries may be attended with ſucceſs, from 
thoſe where we muſt inevitably miſcarry, For want 


of knowing how to make this difference, philoſo- 
phers 
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| frequently triſled away their time in ex- 


amining inſolvable queſtions, when ahey might have 


employed it in vſeful reſearches. Of his we have 
— in the great pains they give themſelves 
46/explain'the eſſence and nature of being. 
g All truths whatſoever are iimitenl to che rer 
ations ſubliſting betw-irt fimplei ideas, complex 
ideas; and: a ſimple and a complex idea. By the 
method here propoſed; we ſhall be able to ayoid the 


mieter ch ſome are apt: to cammit in this, In | 


nes | bog G ,s 10 YHlidiBog on ei ot ada 


Simple Ale never occaſion any miſtake... All 
errors proceed: eicher from our deptiving an idea of 


its parts ; or from our adding ſomething that does 


the imagination that it contains ſomething which it 
does not! Now we cam take nothing from a ſimple 
idea, fince we do not perceive any parts in it; nor 
can we add any thing toit, ſo long as we, conſider 
it as ſimple, for then it would loſe its ſimplicity. 


It as only in the uſe of complex ideas that a per- 
ſon may be miſtaken, either in adding or diminiſnu- 


ing ſomething without i foundation. But ſuppoſing 
them framed with the circumſpection above required, 
the way to avoid miſtakes will be to make new com- 


1 for: checaby: en, foold @,onbn; : 


they contain, and nothing more nor leſs. Then, 
what compartſons ſoever we make of ſimple and 
complex ideas, we ſhalt. never attribute any other 


relations * chan thoſe. which N _ | 


contain. ep” 
7 i903 194y9! 
& 162] 


ſomething 'rhat belongs-totit, ſor want of ſeeing all 
not belong to it, through a precipitate judgment of 
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332. cheese and confuGion which prevails 
m the vritings of philoſophers, ariſes fram chair nat 
ſuſpecting 7 there are any ideas wbinh ate the 
workmanſhip of the mind, or if they ſuſpect it fraem 
an incapaeity of diſoovering their real grigin, The 
prejudiees they had imbibed, that all ideas ar innate, 
or come from what ſource they will, that they ae 
properly framed, theſe prejudices, I ſay,: induce 
them te believe that they / ought not to alter thoſe 
eas, but to take them juſt as they happen to offar. 
As there is no poſſibility of making a good analyſis 
of any other ideas than thoſe which we burfelves 
have regularly framed,” their: analyſes, or rather de- 
finitions, are gonerally defective. They. extend ar 
reſtram the ſignification of their terms without any 
juſt reaſon, "they; chapge it unknowingly, or they 
even refer che words to indeterminate nations, and 
to unintelligible: beings. Henee, let me beg leave 
to repeat it, there is a neceſſity of making anew 
combination, beginning with che moſt ſimple ideas 
tranſmitted by the ſenſes, and framing them into 
complex notions, which combined in their turn, will 
de productive of others, and o on. This method 
will ſave us from falling into error, a: we 
gn diſtin& names for each collection. 
'4 33. Des Cartes was in — has 
the only way of attaining real knowledge, Was to 
begin with rejecting all chaſe ideas which we ime- 
gine we have acquired: but he was miſtaken in 
that it was ſufficient to doubt of them: To 
doubt whether o and two make four, . whether 
man is a rational animal, is having ideas of two, 
four, man, animal, and rational. A doubt _— 
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fore leaves the ideas ſtill ſubſiſting as they are; con- 
ſequently as error proceeds from our ideas having 
bern wrong framed, a doubt cannot prevent them. 
It may indeed make us ſuſpend our judgments for 
a while; but . we ſhall never be able to get rid of our 
ſtate of uncertainty, except by conſulting thoſe ideas 
which it has not deſtroyed ; and of courſe, if they 
be vague and indeterminate, they will bewilder us 
as before. Des Cartes's doubting is therefore to no 
purpoſe. That it is likewiſe impracticable, every 
man's experience may convince him for if we com- 
pare ſome familiar and very determinate ideas, we 
ſhall find it impoſſidle to doubt of the relations be- 
— Schar for inſtance, thoſe of num- 
me (31 3s 
834. If this ohllofophep had not — prejudiced 

— innate ideas, he would have ſeen that 
the only way of raiſing a new ſtock of knowledge, 
is to deftroy the old ideas themſelves, in order to 
make new combinations, as we receive them from 
nature, that is, by ſenſation. Hence a great diffe- 
rence may be obſerved between faying with him, that 
we muſt begin with the moſt ſimple things, and ſay- 
ing with me, that we ſhould begin with the ſimpleſt 
ideas tranſmitted by the ſenſes. With him the moſt 
fimple things are innate ideas, general principles and 
abſtract notions, which he laoks upon as the ſource of 
human knowledge. With me the moſt ſimple ideas 
are the firſt particular notices that we neceive from the 
ſenſes, and from reflexion.. 'Fheſe are the materials of 
knowledge, which we occaſionally combine in order 
to frame complex ideas, whoſe relations we diſcover by 
analyſis. I do not fay only that we ought to begin 
paſty 21 with 
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with the moſt ſimple ideas, but with the moſt ſimple 
ideas./ran/ui{ted by the ſenſes, which I add to the end 
they may not be confounded with abſtract notions, 
nor with the general principles of philoſophers. 
The idea of ſolidity, for inſtanoe, complex as it is, 
is nevertht leſs one of the ſimpleſt that we receive 
mtmnediately from the ſenſes. In proportion as we 
decompound it, we frame ideas ſtill more ſimple, 
and which differ in the ſame proportion from thoſe 
tranſmitted by the ſenſes. We ſee it diminiſh in a 
ſurface, in a line, and intirely diſappear in a point &. 
„. 36. There is ſtill another difference between 
Des. Cartes's method and that which I have here 
attempted to;eſtabliſh. According to him we muſt 
begin with defining things, and look upon the de- 
finitions as principles by which their properties 
are diſcovered. On the contrary, I think, that we 
ought to begin with inquiring into their properties; 
an opinion which ſeems to be well founded. If the 
notions we acquire are no more, as we have ſhewn, 
than different combinations of ſimple ideas, which 
experience has taught us to collect under particular 
names; it is much more natural to frame them, by 
ſearching for the ideas in the ſame order as we re · 
geiyed them from nature, than to begin with defini- 

tiens, that we may afterwards, lee the different 
properties of things. 

89 36. From this detail it appears — the aus 
we ought to purſue in the inveſtigation of truth, is 
_ Which L have. already had een to eden 
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when ſpeaking of the analytic method. -Tt- confifts 


in aſcending to the origin of our ideas, in unravel- 
ing their formation; and in compounding or deeotri- 


pounding them different ways, in order to compare 
them in every light that is capable of ſhewing theit 


relations. I ſhall mention a word or two concern 
ing the conduct which I think we ought to obſerve, 
in preparing our minds, as much as yolbley” for 
K * kene n 
§ %%. We ſhould begin with — our pre. 
ſent notions in regard to the ſubject in hand, with 
unraveling their origin, and exactly determining 
our ideas. For one truth which we hit upon by 


chance; and cannot even be ſure of, we run a "riſk; 


by having only een m_ oy _—Y into A 
thouſand errors. Heiden 
When the ideat᷑ are dvterinined, we thould cow 
pare them. But as we do not always meet with the 
fame facility in making compariſons, it is of great 
conſequence to know how to avail ourſelves of what- 
ever is capable of giving us any aſſiſtance. It ſhould 
therefore be obſerved, that according to the Habi- 


tudes which the mind has acquired, there is nothing, | 


but what can help us to reflect. That is, there are 
no objects with which we cannot connect our ideas, 
and conſequently there are none improper for 
ſtrengthning the memory, and improving the fancy. 


The whole conſiſts in knowing how to frame theſe 


connexions according to the end we propoſe, and to 
our preſent circumſtances. Were we maſters of this 
art we ſhould not ſtand in need of the precaution of 
ſome philoſophers, in retiring into deſerts, and ſhut- 
my themſelves up in caves, there to meditate by 

| Y 3 - * 


* 
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lamp light. Neither day, nor night, neither noiſe, 
nor ſilence, nothing in fine nn 
has acquired. d Naht of thinking,” - 

8 38: In proof of this we — 
of two facts which a great magy perſons muſt. cet» 
rainly have experienced. Suppoſe we betake obr- 
ſelves to ſome gloomy reteſs, the leaſt noiſe or 
light that comes unenpected, ſhall be ſufficient to di- 
| vert our thoughts from the ſubject of out meditati · 
on. The reaſon is, the ideas about which ve are 
employed are naturally connected with our preſent 
ſituation: hence we are no ſooner ſollicited by per- 
ceptions centrary to this ſituation, than the order of 
ideas is diſturbed. The ſame may be obſerved in 
quite a different ſuppoſition. Let me reflect on any 
particular ſubject by day- light, and in the midſt of 
hurry and noiſe ; the ſudden ceſſation of light or 
noiſe is ſufficient to interrupt my reflexion. In this, 
as in the former caſe, the new ions are quite 
contrary to my preſent ſituation. Therefore the 
den impreſſion muſt likewiſe break the thread of 


This ſecond experiment ſhews that light and noiſe 
are no hindrance to reflexion: on the contrary, 
I think they might be rendered greatly conducive to 
this, by cuſtom and habit. Properly ſpeaking, 
nothing but an unenpecied change is capable of inter- 
rupting our attention. I ſay anexpe#ed; for let the 
changes around us be what they will, if they preſent 
us with nothing but what we ought naturally to ex- 
pect, they only make us apply ourſelves more in- 
tenſty to the ſubje& before us. What a variety of 
tage not we ſometimes meet with in the ſame 
| 2 land- 


NY 
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landfkip ? Fruirful hills, barrun plains, rocks thay 
xear their lofty heads above the clouds, woods where 
miſe and ſilence, light and darkneſs, ſuceced each 
other alternately, &c. And yet daily experience 
ſhews, that poets are inſpired by this variety for 48 
it is connected with the moſt florid images of poetry, 
t muſt needs revive thoſe agreeable ideas. Tho 
proſpect, for example, of a fruitful hill, renews the 


idea of the finging of birds, of purling rills, of 


| happy fwains, of their pleaſant and quiet life, their 


loves, their conſtancy, their fidelity, the innocence 
of their manners, &c. There are indeed a variety 


| of examples, by which we might prove that men 
think only as they are aſſiſted by the objects which 


ſollicic their ſenſes, or by thoſe whoſe images. the 
imagination calls into-view. 

$ 39. Sr 
lytic method is the only mean or inftrument, of in: 


vention. But ſome perhaps will aſk me, by What 


mean or inſtrument are we to diſcover the analytie 
method itſelf? 1 anſwer, by the connexion of ideas, 
When I want to reflect upon an object, in the [firſt 
place I obſerve that the ideas I have of it are eonnect · 
ed wich thoſe 1 have not, and which I am in ſearch 
after. I obſerve next, that the one and the other 
may be combined a great many ways, and accord- 
ing as the combinations vary, there is more or kf 
connexion between the ideas. I may therefore ſup» 
poſe a combination in which the connexion is as 
great as it poſſibly can be; and ſeveral others is 
which the connexion gradually diminiſhes, till it 
ceaſes to be ſenſible. If I view an object on that 

deen no ſenſible connexion with the ideas 
4 Y 4 Lam 


. 
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Jam ſeeking,” 1 ſhall find. nothing. If the con- 
nexion is ſuperficial, I ſhall diſcover very little; my 
conceptions ſhall ſeem to be no more than the con- 
fequence of an intenſe application, or even the effect 
of chance, and a diſcovery of this nature will afford 
me very little aſſiſtance towards making any further 
progreſs. But let me conſider an object on that ſide 
whieh is moſt connected with the ideas J am inveſti- 
gating, the whole ſhall be fully diſcovered to my 
view; the analyſis ſhall be almoſt without any trou- 
ble on my ſide; and in proportion to the progreſs. 
make in the knowledge of truth, I ſhall be able to 
diſcern even the minuteſt ſprings of my underſtand- 
| _ and hereby to learn the = art * toning new ana- 
The whole difficulty confifts- in — to 
begin in order to find thoſe ideas according to their 
principal connexion. I ſay that the combination in 
which this connexion is found, is that which agrees 
with the origin and formation of things: Conſe- 
quently we are to begin with the firſt idea which 
muſt have been productive of * the ! * us 
come to an example. 
The ſchoolmen and the Canclata went fiviagis 
both to the origin and formation of our ideas: 
for the principle of innate ideas, and the vague no- 
tion of the underſtanding, with which they ſet out, 
have no connexion with this diſcovery. Mr. Locke 
had better ſucceſs, becauſe he began at the ſenſes, 
and if he has left any thing imperfect in his work, 
it muſt be owing to his not having developed the 
firſt progreſſion of the operations of the mind. -I 
ow. attempted what this philoſopher forgot, by 
| aſcending 
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aſcending to the firſt operation of the mind, and have. 
1 think, not only given a complete analyſis ob the 
underſtanding; but likewiſe diſoovered che abſolute 
neceſſity of Wan le ob the n. 
on of ideas. "i ann ad 

We cannot — mike uſe of the md 
propoſed,” without uſing every ſort of precaution not 
to advance a-ſtep but in proportion as we have ex- 
actly determined our ideas. If we paſs: too ſu- 
perficially over ſome, we ſhall find ourſelves retard- 
ed by ſuch obſtacles as it will be impoſſible for: us 
to ſurmount, without returning to our firſt * | 
in order to render them more determinate. 

$ 40. Every man muſt, ſome time or other, hins 
had ſome invention of his own, where his thoughts 
are not borrowed, though perhaps they contain no- 
thing new. *Tis then we ought: to enter into our- 
ſelves, and reflect on. what; we-inwardly experience. 
We ſhould obſerve the impreflions made on the 
ſenſes, the manner in which the mind was affected, 
the progreſs of its ideas, in a word, every circum- 
ſtance that could give riſe to a thought which intirely 
proceeded from our own reflexion. If we would 
but repeat this obſervation ſeyeral times, we ſhould 
ſurely diſcover the natural conduct of the mind. 
Conſequently we ſhould know the means moſt pro- 
per for making it reflect; and if it contracted any 
habit contrary to the exerciſe of its operations, ad 
might gradually cure it, 

$ 41. We ſhould eaſily acl: nowledge our faules, 
if we could but obſerve that the greateſt men were 
guilty of the like. Philoſophers would have ſuppli- 
ed our general incapacity of ſelf-reflexion, if they 


had 
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had leſt us the hiſtory of the progreſs of their minds, 
Des Cartes indeed has done it, and this is one of the 
great obligations we'owe him. Inſtead of 
the ſchoolmen directiy, hs repreſents the time when 
he was ſwayed by the ſame prejudices, he mentions 
the difficulties he had to encounter before he could 


get rid of them, he lays down, rules for a much 


plainer method than any uſed before his time, he 
hints at the difcoveries which he imagines himſelf 
to have made, and by this whole artifice he prepares 
the mind for embracing the opinion which he pur- 
poſed to eſtabliſh *. I am» apt to think that this 
contrivance greatly contributed to the nne Oc» 
9 5 by this philoſopher. 

$ 42. Nothing can be * emed 
to conduct children in the manner in which I obſerv- 
ed we ought to conduct ourſelves. Even in play- 
ing wird them we might make them improve the 
habit of their intellectual operations, as much as they 
are capable of being improved, if evety objeR, as 
we have juſt now obſerved, be fit for this end. We 
might even inſenſibly bring them to contract a habit 
of ſubmitting theſe operations to regularity and or- 
der. When years and circumſtances came aſterwards 
to change the objects of their amuſements, their 
minds would be perfectly formed, fo as to poſſeſo, 
at an early period of life, a degree of ſagacity, which 
by any other method they would very late, or 
perhaps never acquire. Children are not there- 
fore to be taught Latin, hiſtory, or geography, 
&c, . advantage can theſe ſciences be at an 
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age in which they are as yet incapadle of thinking? 
For my part, I pity thoſe infants whoſe ne 
admired, foreſceitig that ſome time or other the 
dinary level of their capacity, or 7 their dull 
neſs, will cauſe as great a ſurprige. I repent it ones 
more, that the principal point is to improve the ha- 
bit of the different operations of their minds ; or 
need we go in ſearch of objects foreign to their years, 
when this end may very err ofa amidſt 
their innocent amuſements. 
J 43. It has been Frequently'the fubjet of inquiry 
among philoſophers, whether there be a firſt principle 
of human knowledge: ſome have fuppoſed bur one, 
ſome two, others more. Every man, I think, may 
by his own experience be ſure of the truth of wr 
principle on which this work is founded. Perhaps 
we ſhall even be convinced that the connexion of 
ideas is without compariſon the fimpleſt, the cleat- 
eſt, and even the moſt fruitful principle. At the 
very time when its influence was not obſerved, we 


were indebted to it for every improvement made by 
the human underſtanding, 


44. Such were the reflexions I had made on 
method when I began to read my lord Bacon's 


works. I was afterwards as much pleaſed that my 


notions happened to coincide with this great man's 
on ſome particular points, as I was ſurprized that 
the Carteſians had borrowed nothing from him. No 
man was better acquainted with the cauſe of human 
error: for he perceived that there was an original 
defect in the framing of thoſe ideas which are the 
workmanſhip of the mind; and conſequently that 
to advance in the inveſtigation of truth, new com- 


binations 
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2 are requiſite. This is 3 he often 
ry +. But how was it poſſible! for him to be 
The public were ſo ſtrongly prejudiced in 
favour of the ſchool Jargon, and of innate ideas, 
that they treated the regeneration of the human un- 
derſtanding as a chimerical project? The method 
propoſed by his lordſhip was too perfect to produce 
a revolution; that of Des Cartes, by letting ſome 
errors continue, was ſure of ſucceſs. Farther, the 
Engliſh philoſopher had ſuch weighty employments | 
as. hindered him from putting his own theory in 
practice; conſequently he was obliged to be ſatisfied 
with giving advice, which muſt have made but a 
Night impreſſion on. ſuperficial minds. Des Cartes, 
on the contrary, delivered himſelf up intirely to 
philoſophic ſtudies, and having a more lively and 
more fruitful imagination, in the room of former 
errors he ſometimes introduced others of a more im- 
poſing nature; which contributed not a little to his 
r = 


+ Nemo, he ſays „ adbuc tanta mentis conflautia & rigore in- 
wentus eſt, ut decreverit & ſibi impoſuerit, theorias & notioner 
communes penitus abolere, & intelletum abroſum & æguum ad par- 
ticularia de integro applicare. Itague illa ratio humana quam ha- 
bemus, ex multa- fide, & multo etiam caſu, net non ex puerilibus, 
guas primo bauſimus, notionibus, farrago guædamceſt & congerier. 
a uod fi quis ætate natura & ſenſibus integris ; nente repur- 
gata, ſe ad experientiam & ad . de integro apflicet, di 
eo melius ſperandum eft. . Non eft ſpes niſi in regeneratione 
ſcientiarum; ut ex ſcilicet ab en. certo ordine excitentur & 
rurſus condantur : quod adbuc Factun efſe aut cogitatum, nemo, ut 
erbitramur, affirmaverit, This is one of the aphoriſms of the 
work which I mentioned in my introduction. *. 
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; 43. VERY body knows that an c 

wy to ſhew no appearance of art; but it 5 
not ſo well known perhaps that it requires g great art 


to make this concealment. There are many Voriger, | 
who, to render themſelves mote eafy and "natural, 


think it not right to ſubmit to order. And yet FE: 
the word natural we are to undtrſtand natur 
empt from blemiſh, it is evident that we ought ne 

to pretend to imitate her by a careleſs irregularity, 


nor to throw off the appearance of art till we Rave | 


learnt to avoid ſo unpardonable a defect, | 9177 9 
8 46; Other writers there are, who' endeavour to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves by method and order, care- 
fully dividing and ſubdividing their works: but we 
are offended with the too glariny appearance of art. 
The more they aim at order, the more they grow 
inſipid, and obſcure: becauſe they are incapable of 
chafing the order moſt natural to the fabje before 
them. | If they had pitched upon this, they would 
have conveyed their thoughts in fo clear and ſo 
ſimple a manner, that the reader would have un- 
derſtood them too eaſily, to make the leaſt queſtion 
of the pains they had taken. We are inclined to 
believe things eaſy or difficult to others, according 
as they are either the one or the other in reſpect to 
er and we judge of the difficulty a 
writer 
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writer has eee himſelf, from that which 
we find to underſtand him. | 
$ 47. Natural order can never do any harm: it is 
requiſite, even in works written with the ſpirit of 
enthuſiaſm, for example, in odes : not that there is 
a neceſſity for any methodical reaſoning in theſe 
1727 +. but we ought to comply with the order in 
Whicl the ideas deſcriptive of each paſſion are ran- 
[5 And indeed here, I think, lies the whol 
and beauty of this kind of poetry. 
With regard to philoſophic works, nothing. lar 
onder will enable an author to perceive ſome things 
that have been fungozten, or others which have not 
ſufficiently examined. This I have often my- 
If, experienced. The preſent eſlay, for example, 
Way: finiſhed, and yet I did not even then underſtand 
the principle of the connexion of ideas in its full ex- 
tent. This was owing intirely to a paſlage of about 
tvo pages, which was not in its right place, 
8. We are pleaſed wich order, for a very) 
plain reaſon: it ſets things in the ſame light and 
view; it connects them; and by thus promoting the 
habit of intellectual operations, it enables us eaſily to 
remark ſuch relations as are of any importance to us 
to perceive in objects that affect us. Our pleaſure 
ought to increaſe, in proportion as we more eaſily 
. it is our intereſt to 
e cnteray be Bkeviſe ldd to pleaſe fans 
times, but this depends on particular affections of 
che mind. In thoſe moments of revery, when we 
are too indolent to employ our thoughts for any con- 
ſiderable time on the ſame ſubject, but are _— 
W 
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wich rambling ideas 3. a wide Held, for inſtance, ſhall 
afford us more pleaſure than the fineſt garden. This 


is becauſe the irregularity of the field ſeems to age 


better with our preſent ideas, and hymours our re- 
very, by. hindering us from dwelling on the ſame 
thought. This affection of the mind is ſometimes 
delicious, eſpecially when we enjoy it after our ta- 
culties have been for any time on the ſtretch. 
There are ſome affections of the mind . ices 
be ſaid to fayayr the reading of loaſe and uncunnect- 
ed eſſays, - Somegumes, for example, I read Mon- 
taigne with à great deal of pleaſure; at other times. 
1 copfeſs 1 cannot bear: him. I know not whether 
others have experienced the nme: for my part J 
ſhould: not like to be condemned to read anly ſuch 


vriters. Be that as it may, there is this advantage 


rity -pleaſes only. now and. then, and there are ne 
certain rules for rendering it agreeable. It was there- 


fore . Montaigne's good fortune to ſucceed in this 


kind of wriging z, but it would be preſumption We 
tempt to imitate him. 

$54. The intent of arder is. perſpicuity. We 
ought therefore to avoid prolixity, becauſe it is tire- 
ſome; digreſſians, becauſe they interrupt our atten» 
tion ; too frequent diviſions and. ſubdiviſions, be- 
cauſe they confound our ideas; and repetitions, be- 
cauſe they are fatiguing ta the mind : a thing once 
ſaid, and in its proper place, is clearer than if it had 
boen elſewhere repeated a thouſand. times. 

$ 52. In the expoſition, as wall as the inveſtigati- 
pa of truch, we ought za begin with the caſiaſt ideas, 
ſuch as ate u derived from the ſenſes ; 
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— —— Wa 1 e believe chat if ve | 
 Hightly' comprehended'the progreſſion of truths, ve 
Fhotild have ne nerd: to look for arguments to de- 
monſtrate them; the bare propoſing them being fuf- 
Herent; for they "Would follow one anbther in ſuch 
order, ” that*whatevet 1 ſabſcquent' truth added to 
that which pr ceded, would be tos ſimple to have 
tied of any demonſtration. Thus we ſhould arrive 
Aut thoſe Which are more complex, and be ſurer of 
rhein than by any 6ther way. We might even eſta⸗ 
VI 10 gredt a fubordination between the ſeveral 
id6s" we had acquired; as to he ãble to paſs, when 
We' pleaſed, from the moſt cbmnplen to the moſt 
fimple; or from the moſt Htnple to the moſt com. 
ple! We could hardly indeed forget them; or if 
this” ſhould” happen, the conne ion ſubſiſting be- 
tween them. "would" "fender them. eaſy to he es 
trieved- 51 „aids 297886 213701 224071 nir 
But to RA: 4 ha in the moſt berfet 
order, it it requilite we take notice of the order in 
which it might have been naturally found: for the 
beſt method of infruting/ others, is to conduct 
them the ſame way which we were obliged to follow 
for our own information. Thus it would ſeem as if 
ve were not demonſtrating truths already diſcover- 
ed, but rather pointing out new truths, and making 
new diſcoveries. The reader would not only be 
convinced but inſtructed; and by learning him to 
inveſtigate by himſelf, we ſhould ſet the truth be- 
fore him in the moſt intereſting light. In fine, 
he would be enabled to account to himſelf for every 
ſtep he took: he would know whereabouts _w—_ 
rom 
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from what point he ſets out, and whither he is go- 
ing; conſequently he might judge by himſelf of 
the road he is directed to, and might chuſe a ſafer 
way, ſo often as .he. perceived any danger in fol- 
lowing his guide. 

$ 52. Nature itſelf points out the order we ought 
to follow in the communication of truth : for if all 
our ideas come from the ſenſes, it is manifeſt that 
the perception of abſtract notions muſt be prepared 
by ſenſible ideas. Is it reaſonable to begin with the 
idea of poſſibility to come to that of exiſtence ? or 
with the idea of a point to arrive at that of ſolidity? 
The elements of ſciences can never become ſimple 
and eaſy, till we take quite a contrary method. If 
philoſophers do not care to acknowledge this truth, 
it is becauſe they are prejudiced in favour either of 
innate ideas, or of a cuſtom which ſeems to have 
been conſecrated by time. So general is this preju- 
dice, that I ſhall have ſcarce any but the ignorant 
on my ſide: but here the ignorant are proper judges, 
ſince elementary inſtitutions are deſigned for their 
uſe. In this way of writing, what the learned would 
look upon as a maſter-piece, does not anſwer its end, 
if we do not underſtand it. 

Geometricians themſelves, who of all philoſo- 
phers ought to be beſt acquainted with the advan- 
tages of the analytic method, give the preference 
very frequently to the ſynthetic. Hence it is that 
when they quit their calculations to enter into re- 
ſearches of a different nature, we find they have 
neither the ſame clearneſs, nor preciſion, nor the 
ſame extent of comprehenſion. Of four celebrated 
metaphyſicians, Des Cartes, Mallebranche, Leibnitz, 
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and afterwards to rife by degrees to more ſimple or 
more complex notions. 1. Sally believe: that/if we 
"Fightly comprehendẽd the progreſſion of truths, we 
Fhottd have o need to lool for arguments to de- 
monſtrate them; the bare propoſing them being ſuf⸗ 
Hen; for [they "would follow one änbther in ſuch 
order, that*whatevet 1 ſubſecſuert truth added to 
that which pr ceded, would be'tos' ſimple to have 
Hieew of any demonſtration. Thus we ſhould arrive 
nut thoſe Which are more complet. ande ſurer of 
theth than by any 6ther way. We might even eſta⸗ 
vin Ie great a ſubordination between the ſeveral 
dcs we had acquired; as to he able to paſs, when 
we pleaſed, from the moſt cbmplex to the moſt 
file, or from the moſt fimple to the moſt com- 
ble! We could hardly indeed forget them; or if 
this" ſhould” happen, the © connexion ſubſiſting be- 
tween them, d "Fender Wem eaſy” to he "yes 
viewed?" L. 186 49131, 101 22407 nir 
But to thing: 4 ue in the moſt ecken 
order, ir i requiſte we take notice of the order in 
which it might have been naturally found: for the 
beſt method of inttructing others, is to conduct 
them the ſame way which we were obliged to follow 
for our own information. Thus it would ſeem as if 
ve were not demonſtrating truths already diſcover- 
ed, but rather pointing out new truths, and making 
new diſcoveries. The reader would not only be 
convinced but inſtructed; and by learning him to 
inveſtigate by himſelf, we ſhould ſet the truth be- 
fore him in the moſt intereſting light. In fine, 
he would be enabled to account to himſelf for every 
ſtep he- took : he would know whereabouts r 
rom 
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from what point he ſets out, and whither he is go- 
ing; conſequently he might judge by himſelf of 
the road he is directed to, and might chuſe a ſafer 
way, ſo often as he perceived any danger in fol- 
lowing his guide. | | 

85 52. Nature itſelf points out the order we ought 
to follow in the communication of truth : for if all 
our ideas come from the ſenſes, it is manifeſt that 
the perception of abſtra& notions muſt be prepared 
by ſenſible ideas. Is it reaſonable to begin with the 
idea of poſſibility to come to that of ęxiſtence? or 


with the idea of a point to arrive at of ſolidity ? 
The elements of ſciences can nevei come ſimple 
and eaſy, till we take quite a conti method. If 


philoſophers do not care to acknoWMage this truth, 
it is becauſe they are prejudiced in favour either of 
innate ideas, or of a cuſtom which ſeems to have 
been conſecrated by time. So general is this preju- 
dice, that I ſhall have ſcarce any but the ignorant 
on my ſide: but here the ignorant are proper judges, 
ſince elementary inſtitutions are deſigned for their 
uſe, In this way of writing, what the learned would 
look upon as a maſter-piece, does not anſwer its end, 
if we do not underſtand it. 

Geometricians themſelves, who of all philoſo- 
phers ought to be beſt acquainted with the advan- 
tages of the analytic method, give the preference 
very frequently to the ſynthetic. Hence it is that 
when they quit their calculations to enter into re- 
ſearches of a different nature, we find have 
neither the ſame clearneſs, nor preciſion, nor the 
ſame extent of comprehenſion. Of four celebrated 
metaphyſicians, Des Cartes, Mallebranche, Leibyitz, 
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kein oy © Plrtft; 
and Locke, the latter is the only one that was not a 
geometrician, and yet how vaſtly pace is he to 
the reſt | 
F$ 53. Let us conclude, that if the analytic method 
be. what we ought to follow in the inveſtigation of 
truth, it ſhould likewiſe be uſed in communicatin 
ſuch truths as are already diſcovered: and indeed I 
have endeavoured to follow it. 
What I have been ſaying in regard to the opera- 
tions of the mind, to language, and method, plain- 
ly proves the impoſſibility of perfecting the ſciences, 
unleſs we endeavour to render their language more 
preciſe. Thus it has been demonſtrated that the 
origin and progreſs of our ideas intirely depends on 
the manner in which we make uſe of ſigns. There- 
fore I was in the right to deviate ſometimes from 
cuſtom, 5885 
In a word, whatever contributes to the enlarging 
of the mind, may, I think, be brought into this ſhort 
compaſs. The ſenſes are the ſource of human know- 
ledge. The different ſenſations, perception, con- 
ſciouſneſs, remjniſcence, attention and imagination, 
the two laſt conſidered as not yet ſubject to our 
controul, are its materials: memory, imagination, 
as ſubject to controul, reflexion, and the other ope- 
rations, employ theſe materials: the ſigns to which 
we are indebted for the habit of theſe very operati- 
ons, are the inſtruments they make uſe of: and the 
connexion of jdeas is the firſt ſpring which puts all 
the reſt into motion. I ſhall finiſh with propoſing 
the following problem. An author's work being 
given, to determine the character and extent of bis un- 
gerſtanding, and in conſequence thereof to tell not = 
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the talents of which be gives proofs, but likewiſe thoſe 
wbich he is capable of acquiring: to take, for inſtance, 
| Cormeille's earlieſt performance, and to. demonſtrate that, 
when this poet wrote it, be was already poſſeſſed of, or at 
leaſt would ſoon acquire thoſe bright parts by which he me- 
rited ſuch high applauſe. Nothing but an analyſis of the 
work is capable of ſhewing us the operations that 
produced it, and how far they were exerted; and 


— 


nothnig but the analyſis of theſe operations can 
make us diſtinguiſh the qualifications compatible in 


the ſame man, from thoſe which are otherwiſe, and 
thereby enable us to give a ſolution to the pro- 
blem. I queſtion th a there are many problems 
more difficult than tis. 
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OE RurLecrion on 1 Pampine, AND Munc 
ith an Enquiry into the Riſe and Progreſs c of the Theatrical 
Entertainments of the Ancients. Written in French by the 
beg Dy Bos, Memper and pe rpetual Secretary of the French 
Academy. Tranſlated i into 5 iſh by Thomas py agen, Gent, 
© from the Pifth Edition, reviſed, x aur oy enlarged by 

' the Author, 3 Vols. QQavo,” 1 1748. 

N. B. In inte Work the Riſe, Progreſs, and Perfe&ion of 
theſe ſeveral Arts are fully diſtuſſed; an hiſtorical Account 
is given of the moſt eminent Artiſts in the ſeveral Kinds; the 

ticular Excellencies in which each excelled are explained ; and 
the Criterions are laid down, by which the Reader is inſtructed 
how to judge of the Works of the greateſt Maſters both ancient 
and modern, in Poetry, Painting, \Muſic, Sculpture, and of the 
other Parts of polite Literature. 
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the Life and Vigour of Man; including a Commentary upon 

an antient Inſcription, in which this great Secret is revealed; 
ſupported by numerous Authorities : The whole interſperſed 
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